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Constantinople, —all of 
part of which she was. 

She 
golden-haired. S| 


whi h she saw, 
was not pe 


as the ace of 

of color did no 
the most brazen-faced 
For, 


was reputed the most beautiful of 


per-headed. is you sh 


en; and it was slg, O Californian 


wedded th« 
your first -k 
of the arms of t 
State of Calif 
a knight arm 
left, an Amaz 
as you shall now 
Mr. 
Antiquarian So 
which shows t! 
was known to 
en toour pen 
covered the pen 
to have calk 
Mr. Hale she 
before that tir 
= D eds of Es 
ifornia was 
right hand of 


1 
ie! 


was a seq 
ed romance 
books mad 
young blad 
at all. 
farthe 

all of 

posed 

their discov: ry the name, 
mantic advent 

dicate their | 

- right hand 

lumbus calk iis discoveries “the In- 
“ El D ra- 


t was hoped 


dies,” - just s 
do” given to r 

would prove to be 

had said, that in the who 
mance-island of California there was no 
metal but gold. C 
a pennyweight of dust in the real Cali- 


fornia, sti!l had no objection to 


wtés, who did not find 


fivin 


7s 
> 5 


rolden a name to his discovery. 
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Mr. Hale, wit 
comes antiq ari 
of the details of 


of the Qu 


Jueen « 


mance des 


oo 
{ March, 
h that brevity which be- 
] 


ans, does not go into any 


life and adventures 


¢] 
tit 


t . lifnar o¢ . 

f Cahfornia as the ro- 
+} 
them. 


We propose, in 


this paper, to supply from it this reticen- 


cy of his essay. 


The read 


restrial 
black w« 
th« m, ior 


Amazi 


dy 


ns. 


iorce. 


1 ml 
ne world, % 


rocky shores. 
’ 
rou ° 


beasts which the 


in the ] 

but gold. They 
* When C 

age, in whi 

we now know as t 

sail northwestwar 

queen that thus he 


could come to 


heir isla 


and so was the h 
wh le islan i, there 


h he he 


- the 


understand, then, 
printed in 1510, 
* Constantinople 
he Turks, 

it 

| powers, and 
of Amadis and 


i pring cs 
Ama- 


succeed 


novel of * 


"as you 


- 
¢ and har- 
and great 
ongest in 

I 

were all of 


with its st cliffs and 


Their ar 
ivness of the wild 
d and rode. 


} ¢ ) 


ms 


y tame For, 


was no metal 


lived in caves wrought 


s sailed on his fourth voy- 
ped to pass through what 
he I-thmus of Panama, and 
l, he 

uld come ast 


Terrestrial I’ 


wrote to his king and 
ear as men 


aradise.”’ 
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out of the rock with much lab } 
had many ships with which they sailed 


out to other countries to obtain booty. 


“ In this island, called California, there 


fins, on account of the 


were iny Urii 
great ruggedness of the country, and its 
infinite host of wild beasts, such as never 
were seen in any other part of the world. 
And vben these 
the 


them ey ver 


sriffins were yet small, 


pine went out with traps to take 


ed themselves over 


with very t k hides, and v 


had caught the little g 
them tk ives, and 
being themsel\ 


up tie 


land of ( 


in 


person 
of them, of 


er thoug its desi 
strong ol 

yurage, more than 
had filled 
heard tell that all the 
rld was moving in this on- 


the Christians. She did 


any of 


} _ 
vpeiore 


her throne 


rreater 
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not know what Christians were, for she 


had no knowledge of any parts of the 
close 


world excepting those which were 


to her. But she desired to see the world 


and its various people ; and thinking, that, 
with the great strength of herself and of 
her women, she should have the oreater 
part of their plunder, either fi 


from her prowess, she D 


rank or 
talk with all of those who were mo 


] ¢ 1 
and told hem th 
os ° a 
il in thel 


I, Salil 


tered on this 


y also en 
which all these great 

} } 
embarking 


+} 


excited them, 


. : 
were she animat 


1 1 
them the 


showing 


profits and hon 


rpri e. 


would be theirs in all 


rs which they would gain 


in this ent« above all, the great 
fame which i 


if they st 


r nothing but what their grand 

they were ré 
‘ Lil 
they were dead while 
ing their days without fame an 


slory, as did the very brutes.’ 
Californi 
And 


sailed from 


litions of honor as they are now. 


that 


til ever 
the 


first 


that country was thus pro 


ich did this michty Quer n, Ca- 
» her pe yple, that she not only 


to consent to this ents rT rise . 


+ * } , 
so eager to ¢ xtend then 


other lands that they be v- 


rreat men. 


the readiness of her bje ts, with- 


out any delay gave order that her creat 


fleet 


with 


should be provided with food, and 


1] 


arms all of gold 


goid,—— more ol very- 


thing than was needed. Then she com- 


manded that her largest vessel should be 


prepared with gratings of the stoutest 
timber ; and she bade place in it as many 
as five hundred of these griffins, of which 
I tell you, that, from the time they were 
born, they were trained to feed on men. 
And she ordered that the beasts on which 


she and her people rode should be em 





} | ] th 
MAITROCU, « il it 


and tl 


had in 


1 5 
st SKIMCU n she 


island. Ar then, leaving 
such force in the island that it should be 
secure, with the others she ent 

And they made such haste that they 

tle ets of the Pag ins the night 


+ the battle of which I have told you; 


rived at the 


1 
the were r 


many FT"e 
comed with oreal act 
ed to know at 
"e, asking That \ 
iunswered fully. 


‘You have foug 


“7 7" 
with your 


torces, an l you can! owt ike it 4 
you are willing, I Ww 
y forces are worth to-morrow, if 
wil orive orders accort aly 
s said that 


such comm unds a 


would give 


bid them. 


Then 


send wor 


Hala- 


men who 


} 


on shore, she 


and he 

that armor of gold, all rned with the 
which are to be 
stones of the field for then 


most precious stones, 


found in the island of rnia like 


abundance. 


And they mounted on their fierce beasts, 


California. [ March, 


capat d 


as I have told you; and then 
she ordered that a door should be open- 
ed in the vessel where the griffins were. 
Th y; field, rushed 


forward with great haste, showing great 


when they saw the 
pleasure in flying through the air, and at 
once ¢ aught sight of the host of men who 
were ¢ lose 


ished, 


pounced upon his man, seized him in his 


at hand. As they were fam- 
and knew no fear, each griffin 


claws, carried him high into the air, and 


to devour him. ‘They shot many 
arrows at them, and 


gave them many 
and with swords. 


and so 


their feathers were so tight joined 


stout, that no one could strike 


through to (This is Arm- 


‘For their own 


ie most lovely chase and 


rreeable that they had ever 


and as the Turks 


suw 
1 with their « 


such loud and clear shouts of 


n And it was 


n° . . 
er thing tor those 


so much the 


» much the 
I tell 


, 
imong the 
whil d themselves aw: 


der the v {f the towers for safi ty, 


all the oth isappeared from the ram- 


parts, so that there one left for 


the 


were I 


defence. Queen Calafia saw 


=a 
this, 


and, with a loud voice, she bade the two 


Sultans, who commanded the troops, send 


for the ladders, for the city 
At once they all rushed 


was taken 
forward, placed 
the ladders, and mounted upon the wall. 
But the griflins, who had already drop- 
ped those whom they had seized before, 


as soon as they saw the Turks, having no 
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knowledge of the 


as they had 


m, seized upon th m just 


seized upon the Christians, 


and, flying through the air, carried them 


up also, when, letting them fall, no one 


of them ¢ uped death. Thus were ex- 
changed the pleasure and the pain. For 


those on the outside now were those who 


mourned sorrow for those who 


were so | and those who were 
ad- 
side, had thought they 
took 

_ 


So, at this mo nt. as those 


within, wl ing their enemies 


vance on 


were beaten, now great comfort. 
on the ram- 
nic-struck, { i 
as their comrades 
leaped forth from the vaults 
hiding, and quickly slew 


many ‘urks who were 


on th compell 


then sp 


once, 
| ierce, 


armor all of 


breastp! weapon could 


and, as I told you, with the 
overed their legs and their 
| 


gold whicl 
arms. (Jui 


) ly they crossed the plain, 


and mounted the ladders lightly, and 
possessed themselves « f+.e whole circuit 
of the walls, and began to fight fiercely 
with those who had taken refuge in the 
But they defend- 


ed themselves bravely, being indeed in 


vaults of the towers. 


quarters well protected, with but narrow 
doors. And those of the city, who were 
in the streets below, shot at the women 


with arrows and darts, which pierced 


Vi een ¢ f Califo nid. 


them through the sides, so that they r 
ceived many wounds, because their gold- 
en armor was so weak.” (This is Keokuk 
‘“ And the gri 


them, and 


versus Armstrong.) 


returned, flying above wouk 


them. 
“When Queen Calafia saw this, she 


cried to the Sultans, ‘ Make 


not leave 
your troops 
mount, that they may defend mine against 
these fowls 


tack 


of mine who have d 
them.’ At 
! ] 


manded their people to ascend the lad- 


ired at- 
once the Sultans 


1 
1 +} 


ders and gain the circle and the 


that by 


towers 


in order night the whole host 
might vain 


] 


rushed 


might join them, and they 
the city. The 


and mounted ie wall 


from their 


soldiers 
camps, where 
but when the 


1 on 


ee 
he women were fiehting, 


eriflins saw them, at once they SeCiZ 


. “oy 
them as ravenou ly asi at 


had 


, 
s, they 

. so that. 

] ri 


; ¥ 
themselves, ns draveed them out 


by main str them un into the 


air, and 1em fall, — so that 


the J all died. The fe; 


* and panic of the 


Pagans were so great. that, much mor 
juickly than they had mounted, did they 
lescend and take refuge in their camy 
The Queen, seeing this rout without 

» command tl 


euard on the og 


mee te 


all them and shut them 
the vessel. They, then, hearing 


Queen’s command, mounted 

mast, and called them wi 
voices in their language ; and they, 
they had been human beings, ; 
into their 


ed, and obediently returned 


cages.” 

The first day’s attack of these flying 
Monitors on the beleaguered citv was not. 
The 
author derives a lesson from it, which we 


do 


therefore, a distinguished success. 


not translate, but recommend to the 
students of present history. 
whole chapter, of which 
‘‘ Exhortation addressed by the author 
to the Christians, setting before their 
the great obedience which these griffins, 


eves 
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brute ials, rend who had 


instructed them.” 
The Sultans may have well doubted 
whether the ll quite what 


new auy was 
She felt 


} 


she had claimed to be. this 


herself, and said to them, 
«Since my coming has caused you so 
much injury, I wis 


equal ple asure. 
i I 


that it may cause you 
Command y« rte 
that they shall sally out, and we will go 


to the city ag uinst those knichts who dare 


to appear before us, and we will let them 


press on the most severe combat ut 
they can, and I, with my people, will 
take 


the front of the battle.’ 


“ The Sultans gave command 


to all of their soldiers who had 


that thev shor medi ately, 


I 


and should join in mounting upon the 


now birds were en- 


An with tl 
ed close upon Qlueen Calafia, 


{u 
liat 


the, » horse- 


| again. 
follow 
and imm« 


y the army rushed forth 


and pressed upon the wall; 

had expe 

wn were 
rans mounted u 

ians threw them back. whence very 

many of them were killed a1 


Others pressed 


] wounde d. 


forward with their iron 
picks and other tools, and dug fiercely in 


These 


in danger by the 


the circuit of the w 
listressed 


were very 
much and put 
things which were thrown 
upon them, but not so much but that they 
succeeded in making many bre 
But 
J 


Emperor, who al 


openings. when this can 
ears of the 


command of ten thousand horsemen, 


commanded all of them to defend these 
places as well as they co 
the erie f { ._ Pp ” ha I 
s with many timbers 


ld So that, to 
ople re- 
i 
paired the breac! 
and stones and piles of earth 
“ When the Queen saw 


she rushed with her own 


; ' 
this repulse. 


attendants with 


great spec lto the vate Aquileia, which 


was guarded by Norandel.* She her- 


* Norandel was the half-brother of Amadis, 
both of them be 


1g sons of Lisuarte, King of 


England. 
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[ Mar. h, 
» of the others, wholly 


covered with one of those shields which 


we have told you they wore, and with 


her hand. 


n he saw her coming, went 


her lance held strongly in 
Norandel, whe 
forth to meet her, and they met so vehe- 
me ntly that their lances were broken in 


No- 


at once put hand upon his sword, 


pieces, and yet neither of them fell 
*n upon her great knife, of 


than a palm 


another 


h terribl 


And 


id by what blow of 


rce and 


ause their num- 


y fell so thick 
that 


1 


in a few ver 
Queen ar 


fight 


‘“ The tumult wa 


» battle } 


s so creat, that at 


etween these two was ended 


coming to the aid of 
I tell you, that the 


things that this Queen did in li 


arms, like 
slaving knie or throwing them wound- 
ed from their horses, as she pressed auda- 
ciously forward among her enemies, were 
such, that it cannot betold nor believed 
that 


prow Css. 


any woman has ever shown such 
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dealt with so many no- he towers, — more than two hundred of 


1 no one of them left the women being slain. And those with- 


ng her many and heavy in also were not without great loss, since 


received them all upon her ten of the cruzados were killed, which 


gave great grief to thei companions. 
and Maneli*® s: These were I uderin de Fajarque, Tri- 


doing, and the on and Imosil de Borgona, and the two 
as 
} 


} 
i I 


1Cir party sons of Isanjo. All the people of the city 
her, they rushed out having returned, as I tell 
< her with such blows _ gans also retired to their 


ssessed. And Queen Calafia to her fle 


who not yet taken qu 


tim 
Cortéses 
aw Ly the W ‘ 1 
Glad enough was C 
tale to rig ] 
discov 
to bring 
lry from the 
Calafia from the 


iadis arrives at Con- 


r hi n Esplar 


wing challeng 
” Radiaro, Sult 
rampart of the Pagan Law, destroyer of 
; ians, cruel enemy of the enemies of 
Gods, and the ‘T M oy 
; 


Lady of the ereat island of Cali- 


hty Queen 
ia, famous for its great abundance of 

gold and precious stones: we have to an- 

e to you, Amadis of Gaul, King of 

Great Britain, and you his son, Knight of 

» drove 


gans lost many to these parts with the intention of de- 


the at Serpent, that we are come in- 


w them from _ stroying this city of Const intinople, on 
* Maneli was son of Cildadan, King of Ire- account of the injury and loss which the 
land. much honored King Amato of Persia, our 
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a 4 a 


cousin and friend, has received from this 
bad Emperor, giving him favor and aid, 
because a part of his te rritory has been 
And as 


in this thing is also to gain 


taken away from him by fraud. 
our desire 
glory and fame in it, so also has fortune 
treated us favorably in that regard, for 


we know the 


reat news, which has gone 
through all the world, of your great chiv- 


We have agret d, 


1S agreeal le to ye u, or 


alry. 


sufficient for it, to atter 
persons ag uinst yours } 


great company of the 


querors, or 
may order. 

1} 1] } 
shall be abie, with mu 


your past glories to our 


them as being gained 


will clearly be seen in the 
victory will be 

This challeng 
tian camp by a black an 
sel, richly attired, 


on our s! 


was tak 


there in council 

the discussion by saying, 
** ¢ My good lor 

like those of nati 


itions, ar 
and will of Go l, whence n 
ape but as He wills, if we sl 
way withdr: i 
srive great cou 

ore than thi 

: a) 
or; especially so 
we are strangers, and no one 
what our power is, 
land is notorious, so that, whil 
may be esteemed for « 


should be judged the 


ards. Thus, placing cor 


mercy of the Lord, I 


the battle shall take pla 


lay.’ 
“Tf this is your wish,’ sai 
suarte and King Perion, ‘ so 
and may God help you with His grace 
“Then the King Amadis sai 
| 
damsel, — 


“¢Friend, tell 
Queen Calafia that we « 


your and 
the battle 
ible 


with those arms that are most acre: 
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to them; tl he field shall be 


divided in the 


this field, 
middle, I giving my 
word that for nothing whic! 


pen 
And let them give the 


1 may hap- 
will we be 


succored by our own. 


same order to 


their own; and if they wish the battle 
now, now it shall be.’ 
“ The damsel de urted with this reply = 


to those two princes. 
alafia asked her how 


d she, ‘for they 


ll armed. Yet 
1 
mong the 


Be she appro u 


iat all the 


a 


Queen C 


u that you give 


“*King Amadis, t] ilafia 


n ind of yi ord r for 
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her safe conduct, that she may come to- on any part of them, as do the mountain- 
Its food was dates and figs and 
Its flank and 
haunches and breast were very beauti- 
ful. 
thus heard, mounted this beautiful Queen, 


hing and see your son.’ goats. 


morrow m 


‘* Amadis began to laugh, and said to peas, and nothing else. 


the Kings, — 
‘“* How dk 


you ?’ 


this demand seem to On this animal, of which you have 


eS 


i l King Li- and there rode behind her two thousand 


good thing to see 


the 


“««T say, let her come,’ s 
women of her train, dressed in the very 
There 
rear twenty damsels clothed in uniform, 
tended so 


ast, the 


suarte ; °1t very 


the most lished woman in richest clothes. brought up the 


trains of whose dresses ex 
from each bez 


ly,’ said Ama-__ the 


1; *and say that she shall far, that, falling 
ll truth and honor.’ dragged four fathoms on the ground. 


‘ived this 


ut’ pleasure 


7 


‘With this equipm« nt and ornament 
the 


having 
message, the Queen pr ed to Emperor’ 
to the what it was. camp, where she saw all the Kings, who 


ut upon the plain. They had 
vemselyes on very rich chairs, 
ld, and they 
the 


I have 
le that I ) ot 


no out- " “dl, DEC 


themselves 


ause y had not much 
. ‘ > 
in ti 


1e promi ses of the ] 


allied out to receive hex 
} ~ 
she was 


} 
the tent, where 


1 
mounted I 


into the arms of Don Qua ir 
rartte ; * and the two Kings, Lisuarte an 
] 
l 


cht thinking 


arms or with- hand , and Pp 


When 


, took her by the 
tween them in a chair. 
from one 
landian 1 
ield = hir 
ses, all of superiority 
stones, and a f all the others, 
It had 
manner 
her 
ina]; an | par him, nor shall I ever 


And he turning 
] 


upon never seen any one who 


his bean- 


upon her beautiful face, she 


| 
hat the rays which leaped 


eves 
out 


plendent beauty, entering in 


at her eyes, penetrated to her heart in 


murror ; were not con- 


nostrils were very yet by the great force of arms, 


short and blunt. great attacks of her enemies, 


From turned up two tusks, was softened and broken by that 
each of » palms long. Its color rht and by her amorous passion, as if 
] had many violet spots _ sl 


It 


its 


ween mallets of iron. 
he reflected, 


nie 
she stayed longer, the 


ie had passed bet 


was yellow, 


ike an ounce. was that, 


lary, 


And as she saw this, s 


rome had feet great fame 


f an ox, and ran as ae 
: eicdbngan * Quadragante was a distinguished giant, 


wind, and skipped over 


y> and held itself erect 


who had been conquered by Amadis, and was 


now his sure friend. 
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] 


alier, by so many dangers and 


which she had a jui a man 


be 
that by a 
self to 
turned 


women of nature consider 


would She saw 
le} 


ny delay ild expose her- 


{ 
{ 


7 
» that 


ment; and therefore 
— 


pain, the fe 
ed to her will, s! 
sai l, 


“* Knight of 


red by a wor 
taking the 


ind, she permitt 


r 


“ Then 


y the h 


two 
I 

her mount upon her strang 
At this point the novel assumes a tone 
(vi h 


more brutal s« 


rius, mann 1e 


of hivh virtue 
the 

subject of woman’s rights, in 

to fig 


in rest, and casque 


pre- 
x) on tl 


judice of I 
i ial of 


ie 
es} 
woman’s right ht in the field with 


it 
gold armor, lan 


closed. We will show the reader, as she 
‘ 


foll 


Si 


Cali fornia. [ March, 


, how ve, if, i 


. 2afss) } 
lows careful she 


must |} 
which has 

by the last 
rh ppen to meet a cav- 


lry. 


iny island of the bee 


! 


sea 


n 


, s 
unknown five 


ipped by 
school of chiva 
elf 


would not in any 


of color . 


yet known. 


“H 


vere arrang- 


le 


] 


ana rot 


O saw it th 
] ody. 


he lance passed under 


tha 
h the But it 


, and went out 
touching him. 
his 


king on, [Leo- 


mperor of 


] 


knew that 


the daughter 


norir , 
so struck the Si 


Const 


eld 


neid, 


untinopl | 
that the iron passed throug 


and struck him on sor 
plates of his armor, upon which the 
turned. 


counter, it shook him so roughly from the 


spear 
i 


But, with the force of the en- 


saddle that it rolled him upon the ground, 
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shook the helmet as to tear it 
his he thus Esplandian 
passed by him very handsomely, 
receiving any stroke himself. 
Amadis, and he 
they met, each 

r, and they re 


and 


off 


so 
from ud, and 
without 
The Queen 
rushed upon upon her, 
and, be 
at the oth 
upon their 


fort 


inted lance 


the 
, that her 
Amadis 
vas thrown on one side 
met, vield to shield, 
that (QJueen 


x 


ceived blows 
shields in su ‘h guise 
i ile that of 


spear flew 's, whi 


slippt d 
Then 


with su 


sl 
the was 
» horse 
he fell 
Ama- 


throw 1, and the 
of Amad that 
with his | l cut in two, and held 
under h When Es- 

he leaped from his 
ed him from that peril. 
en, being put to her 
her sword, 


vrrount 


» wounded 


dis with 


plandian saw thi 


and 
had 


who 


brave- 

as I told 

a, whom he 
Si 


priz 


such 
hard pressure wit uc ieavy blows, 
that, 
ki 


iltan 


the br ivest 


could nei 


constantly 


had join 


ing him many fi me of 


van gi 
whicl 
le he let 

put his 
d of that, 


which she 


he receit 
others bi 
hand upon | word, but, instea 
lance 
his shie d, 
the helmet 


hile he had 


took a fi y 
had drive n 
her on the 


that in a litth 


and struck 


top with it, so 
i 

kno ked the 

crest 


We war 


who may 


aw ty 
ed 


h ive occe 


hose of our fair 


nd their 
that the 


ision to defi 
rights at the point of the lance, 
days of chivalry or the cavaliers of chiv- 
alry will be very unhandsome in applying 


to them the rules of the tourney. Ama- 


of 


orn 
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dis, it will be observed here, does not con- 
descend to use his sword against a woman. 
And this is not from tenderness, but from 
contempt. For when the Queen saw that 
he only took the broken truncheon of his 
lance to her, she fairly asked him why. 

‘ How Amadis?’ she said; 
‘do you consider my force licht that 


1 
with sticks ?’ 


is this, 


so s 


a think to conquer me 
‘And he said to he r. 
” ‘ Oueen 


Q , | have eee ys been in the 
habit of sé rving women and aiding o¢ them; 


and as you are a woman, if 1 should use 


. } 
On arainst you, ] shoul 


all the honors I have 


any wea] d deserve 

to lose 

ed.’ 
““¢ What, then!’ said the 


you rank me among 


ever falin- 
Queen, ‘do 
them? You shall 
see 

And taking her sword in both her 
hands, she struck him with great rage. 
Amadis raised his shix 
it, 


the shield 


Id and received the 


low upon which was so brave and 


strong that in 
Then, joined to him so close- 


ly, he hand, 


seized her by the rim of her shield, 


was cut two. 
seeing her 
P issed the stick into his left 
and 
pulled her so forcibly, that, breaking the 
great thongs | 


he took 


ry which she held upon it, 
it from her, lifting it up in one 


forced her to kneel with one 


the 


sprane 
p! ng 


hand, and 


and when she 
Amadis thr 


and, seizing the other, 


knee 
lichtly 


his own shield 


on sround ; 


up, w away 
took 
the stick and sprang to her, 


ld yourself 


s 1ying, 
“ ¢ Queen, yie 
now that your 

“ She 


Sultan is conquere 7” 
head, ls 
Esplandian had the Sultan al 

But she 


more 


turned her an -w that 


ready sur- 
‘ Let 
and 


1 her 


his 


rendered as his prize. said, 


me try fortune yet one turn’ 


her 


struck upon the crest of 


then, raising sword with bot} 


hands, 


helmet 


she 
, thinking she could cut it and his 
But Amadis warded the 
lightly it off, 


a stroke witl 


head in two. 


and turned 


heavy y 


blow very 


and struck her so 
that fragment of the lance 
that he 
fall 


the sword, 


upon the crest 
stunned her and 
her 


and, 


of her helmet, 
hands. 


when she 


made her sword from 


Amadis seized 


was thus disarmed, caught at her helmet 
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so strongly that he dragged it from her 
head, and said ng dre 
‘¢* Now are you my ‘I z 


pris mer ? iratio 1 by Maste 
“¢ Yes,’ replied she; ‘for there is‘ I 


from the Emperor, her fath 


r, and h iv- 
wounds with certain 
r Helisabat. 
is I Yueen, though of so a 
nothing left for me to do.’ 


creat for- 


) 


“ At this moment Es; 


landian came t 
them with the 


istonishe l 
to 


e the 
said, 
, . 1 
, that in the same 
sure in whic] is astonished to see 
to the al ) it, he tw « einen : . 
where they were recei 


pleasure 
] 


Sultan, who had surrend 


eonorina, : 
‘ fanta 
ed himself, and, in 


they repai 


\ r, plandian, 
, not onl ( 


yours 
victory 


behalf 

and to say t 
do honor 

so creat ay 
and, withal, 
to the Qu 


and to say 


“ The Co 
as the city 
rived at th 


the pres 


ortune and whi appear a n prisoner 
in this ad ure will ; j 


I ' re are ums of terrific 
which await | 


¢ Lisuarte and King 
are , erio nd ; eonle 
desirous to se 
discharge ¢ 
may have hi 

“ The Co 
turned to tl n the In- and abdi 
fanta sent to the Empr« 


( hrone in the ir favor. 
mother, for Among the first acts of their n¢ 
a rich robe a: j j 


id head-dress, and, having ist 
disarmed the Queen, max 


w adn 
W adr 
} 

thei; an 


lmin- 

ration is the disposal of Calafia. 

le her array her- **As soon as the Queen Calafia saw 
and she did the same for these nupti: , having no moré hope of 

the Sultan, having sent for other rol 


r robes so much loved, 


1° 
sell in 


him whom she 


[ Esplan- 





uid, 


; till now 


n of Catljornia. 


without 
those who 
nor wish 


But now 


dom: and, for 


chance the cust 
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time it has preserved, so that the natu- 
a 


I t be « 


the y passed thi 


mu 


ral generations of men and women shall 
succeed henceforth, in place of the order 
in which the men have been separated 
foucht mar b 


so long. And if you have here any friend 


ly 
if 


whom you ‘atly love, who is of the kingdoms, of wl 


gre 
there wi 


h 


same rank with you, let him be betroth- 


ed to my sister here,‘and no long time ould never 


} 
Si 


rall pass, before, with thy h« Ip, she shall 
creat land.’ fornia and the 


ly loved Maneli the 


atiy ilove 
‘ec broth- 


be queen of a 
“ Tal 


Prudent, both 


inque gre irom romanc 
because some twen 


the 


he Emperor, my 
is mut h 1 


Ww ves, plight- 
or, that, if he 
om them, they 


. 1 
their Own Drother. 


“What hay Pp 


achievements of t 


With this tan 


ty i\ 
y-niv 


[ March, 


to them afterwards, 
for 


ner 


used telling ; 


from 


‘ough many very strange 


1 
ne 


createst valor, they 


attles, and gained many 


tich if we should give the 
yuld be danger that we 
ive done.” 

talizing statement, Cali- 
Queen of California pass 
and But, 
e years after these words 
1 by Garci 

. Cortés 

the 


istory. 


from h 


ublish 
ilvo 
n 

n island, 
the Gulf of Cal- 
romance of 
OV | novel 
ie and Maneli 
** Come,” 


the 


w-covers 
were 
said 


Laine 


nev 


me one 


prec ious ston 


i 


eC, th peninsu- 


i 
state, 


... 


t se 


£0 Imother 


, since Mr. Hale 


+} Are TON 
» Ul rare romance. 


‘e are not perhaps half 


in America, we have 


ves every word 


primeval his 


tory 


Queen. 
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THE BROTHER OF MERCY. 


Prero Luca, known of all the town 
As the gray porter by the Pitti wall 
Where the noon shadows of the gardens fall, 
Sick and in dolor, waited to lay down 
Ilis last sad burden, and beside his mat 
The barefoot monk of La Certosa sat. 
Unseen, in square and blossoming garden drifted, 

ft sunset lights through green Val d’ Arno sifted; 
Unheard, below 
Backward and forth, and wov« 


In mirth or pain, the mottled web of | 


But when at last came upward from the street 


Tinkle of bell and tread of measured feet, 

The sick man started, strove to rise in vain, 

ing back heavily with a moan of pain. 
And the monk sai . «? r is | ut the Brotherhood 


Sin!) 
Ink 


1e@ erran l 00 I: 
ks by the palace-wall I see.” — 
faintly, “* Woe is me! 
irst time in forty years 
th sounded in my ear 
Calling me with my brethren of the ma 
Beggar and prince alike, to some new t 
Of love or pity, haply from the street 
ar a wretch plague-stricken, 
» quickened ear and feverish brain, 
owded lazaretto’s floors, 
( rridors, 
faces full ri fp un. 
its own reward. 
I never ce 
My sins, whi 
v5 


But somehow, I it] er 


] > deal 
xe iess My cael 


rt 


In these lone years so mucl 


I should not know myself, if 


1 1 


But with the work the worker too would die, 
And in my place some other self would sit 

Joyful or sad, — what matters, if not 1? 

And now all ’s over. Woe is me!” — “ My son, 
The monk said soothingly, “ thy work is done ; 
And no more as a servant, but the guest 

Of God thou enterest thy eternal rest. 

No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost 

Shall mar thy perfect bliss. Thou shalt sit down 
Clad in white robes, and wear a golden crown 
Forever and forever.” — Piero tossed 
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On his sick pillow: “ Miserable me ! 


I am too poor for such grand company ; 


The crown would be too heavy for this gray 


Old head; and God forgive me, if I say 
It would be hard to sit there night and day, 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing nought 
With these hard hands, that all my life have wrought, 
Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
I’m dull at prayers: L could not keep awake, 
Counting my beads. Mine ’s but a crazy head, 
Scarce worth the saving, if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 
God knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow-men ; the worst I know 
I would do or od to. Will death ch inge me so 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 
Of souls that suffer? Why, I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 
Or ass o’erladen! Must I rate man less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selfishness ? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sin !) 
The world of pain were better, if therein 
One’s heart might still be human, and desires 
Of natural pity drop upon its fires 
Some « 
Thereat the pale monk crossed 
His brow, and muttering, *“* Madman! thou art lost!” 
Took up his pyx and fled; and, left alone, 
The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 
That sa into ¢ ayer, “ Thy will be done!” 
aware, 
> an | ho y 
that of her 
most compassionate : 
ywve, as God himself i 
» thy work above 
in the stern monk’s place 
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Ambassadors 


AMBASSADORS IN 


walked into church on 


Mr. 


Easter Sunday, followed by a trophy. 


DEANI 


This trophy had once been a chattel, 
but was now, as Mr. Deane assured him, 
aman. Searcely a shade darker than 


Mr. Dean 


figure quit 
> i 


himself as to complexion, in 
us prepossessing, in bearing 
not less erect, he passed up the north 
aisle of St. Peter’s to the square pew of 
fluential of the wardens, who 


of the Church 


i@ first man 
‘ommittee. 


The old ec} 


floral decorations 


rch was beautiful with its 
The 


sacramental silver, and 


on this festival. 
altar shone with 
rare was the music that quickened the 
hearts of the ereat congregation to har- 
monious tunefulness. 


choral, Miss I 


the org nist, 


The boys in their 


es in her solos, above all, 


clorious ! 


in voluntary, prelude, and 
vecompaniment how If a soul 
th eseaped thankfulness in 


in the chur 


presence flowers, in hearing of 
that music, 


could 


I know not by what force it 
have been conducted that bright 


was “a 


morning to the feet of Love. It 


day of days.’ 
To the trophy of Deane this scene must 


No doubt, he 


in a church, 


n strangely new. 
yw sat a deco- 
a hurch where music had 


} 


much to do with the service. But never 


‘umstances had he stood, 
in the 
Of this Mr. Deane 


his brain, 


unde 


part worship. 


among men. 
and 


ve, Was tas 


a man 


r? . 
Was thinking; not 


very 


} 


t “l to conceive the 
conception of freedom a man must ob- 
tain under precisely these circumstances. 
But the man in question was thinking 

thoughts as widely diverse from thx 
stad to hii 


Of himself, and his position, 


m one could Ci 
imagine. 
scarcely at all. And when he thought, 
he smiled; but the gravity, the abstrac- 
tion into which he repeatedly lapsed, 


VOL. XIII. 19 


in Bonds. 


BONDS. 


seemed to say for him that freedom was 
to him more than he knew what to do 
with. No volubility of joy, no laughter, 
no manifested exultation in deliverance 
*t was a rare case ; 


from bondage: must 


one believe his eyes ? 

Probably 
upon the fugitive, the contraband. Home- 
Oh, 


surely freedom was not bare to him as a 


the constraint of habit was 
sickness in spite of him, it might be. 
winter-rifled tree? Not a bud of prom- 
ise swelling along the dreary waste of 
tortuous branches? Possibly some ties 
had been ruptured in making his escape, 
which must be knit again before he could 
enter into the joy he had so fairly won. 
For you and me it would hardly be per- 
fect happiness to feast at great men’s 
tables, while the faces we love best, the 
dear, the sacred faces, grow gaunt from 
starvation. 

Mr. Deane took to himself some glory 
in consequence of his late achievements. 
He was a practical man, and his theories 
were now being put to a test that gave 
The atti- 
tude he assumed not many hours ago in 


reference to the has added to 


him some proud satisfaction. 


organist 
his consciousness of weight, and to-day 
he has taken as little pleasure as became 
him in the choir’s performance. Now and 
then astrain besieged him, but none could 
carry that stout heart, or overthrow that 
nature, the wonder of pachydermata. 


Generally through the choral service he 


ned his seat: a sicnificant clance 


ret ii 
now and then, that involved the man be- 
side him, was the only evidence he gave 


the 


this evidence, to one who should under- 


that music much impressed him; but 


stand, was all-sufficient. 

Meanwhile the object of these glances 
sat apparently lost in vacuity, or patient- 
ly waiting the end of the services, —when 
all at once, during the hymn, he sprang 
to his feet; at the same moment two or 
three beside him felt as if they had ex- 


perienced an electric shock. What was 
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it? <A voice joined the soprano singer 
in one single strain, brief as the best 
joy, but also as decisive. Ninety-nine 
hundredths of the congregation 


heard it, and the 


never 
majority of those that 


did could hardly have felt assured of the 
hearing ; there were, 


in fact, but three 


persons among them all 


| who were ab- 


One 


another an tist who 


lutely certain of their ears. was 
band ; 


ot of one of 


soprano, s 
seeming 1 
rpreting 

appointe d 

ng on im a kind 

+1 ner 4 ] 


throu 


hymn, and 


a deep abasement that had 


sin rer dumb ( 


an aml 
iat instant 
, 
ppened, W 
I 
if uncasluy 
s eves did not wander 1v more, and 


1 > } 
from his mm ie 


It Was lmpossit 
I 


to discove r 


lo he 8) b 


A PL! 


that 


ASANT sound 


became subdued 
passed from street to chur 
from the shadowy elm 

ed up through the branche 


window of the organist, wl 


Bonds. { March, 
have been waiting some such summons, 
for she now threw aside the manuscript 
music she had been studying, arrayed 
herself in her shawl, threw a scarf around 
her head, and looked at the clock. Straight 
she gazed at it, a moment full, before she 
seemed instructed in the fact represented 
on the dial-plate, thinking still, most like- 
ly, of the ! 


score she had been revising. 
some 


the ught it least as profoun l, 
unfathomable, and as immeasurable 
d, possessed he 


apartment it was 


» from what it looked 


ee pi tures on tl e wall 


no more. One was a coy 


portraiture of Milton’s m 


uth; the wonderful eyes, 
h ur,” the impassions d puri- 
untenance, looked down on 
1@ musician might be 

urths of her wakin 


‘ts of tl 


In othe Pp 


tood 


lay coiled 


with foot ly 


m the 


the 
} > «} 


norns were sharp 
i 


essing, streaming 


er to at last but nar 
now the con- 
conquered wor 
| 
rawn from destru 
writhing of the Enemy was 
It now no more. 
Ihe organist had bought these pi 


en she had paid 
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month’s board in this her present abid- 
ing-place. 

Towards the centre of the room stood 
her piano, an instrument of finest tone, 


whose incasing you would not be likely 


to admire or observe. 


W hits mat 


ng covered the floor. Heaps 
pon the table and the pi- 
indicate 


»w books to 


the owner be- 
umes of music, 
All that ev- 
* plano seemed 


, 
ub the 


where. 
ran oO 
door of 
that ch 


On stood 


blossoms filled the 


window 
an orang 
room with their bright, soft sweetness; 


‘ { 
1et ot 


estion whether for 


flowers, 


al ¢ 
1 looked o 
o the church- 


not so remote 


ven- 
and 


» so involved in 


iments of a past 
ocean, 


ae 
unmindtul of 


, equally old and gra 


shadowed even 


onfidence of youth. 
and all et "kins 
, and ail were In WOrkKIng 
yniat 


st touched the keys. 


sol 


rspt 


Then a mn softness, beautiful to 


see, OVE he young faces. It had 
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never been otherwise since she began to 


teach them. If she controlled, it was not 
by exhibition of authority. 
“ Begin.” 
At that 


voices struck the first notes of the carol, 


word, with one consent, the 


“ Let the merry church-bells ring, 
Henes 
Frost a 


with tears and s 


word to-day 


From strain to strain they bore it 
vlad. How 
must the birds in the nests of the great 
! And the 
ivy-vines, did they not cling more close- 
ly to the 


along till the old church was 


elm- branches have rejoiced 


gray stone walls, as if they, too, 
had something at stake in the music ? for 


thi y were the children of the church who 


sang those strains. Among the wonder- 


= . “1s } 
working little company within there was 
no loité ring, no laughing, no twite hing of 


coat-sleeves on the 


sly, no malicious in- 
terruptions: all were alert, earnest, con- 
scientious. Th y sang with a zeal that 
brought smiles 

ist. 


I'wo or three songs, carols, anthems, 


over. Now for the 


promptly, < 


and the lesson was 


reward. It came 
worth 
‘Yc 


w you would. 


more than the gifts of others. 


have all done excellently well 


If I had found my- 
istaken, it would have been a great 


sappointment. 


at thing i 
= 


be able to sing such verses as if you wer 
That 
Now you may 


eye-witnesses of what you repeat. 
is precisely what you do. 

quietly - 
She looked k it 


at them all as she spoke; it 
was a broad, comprehensive glance, but 
Then 


they came, the six lads, with their bright, 


‘It individualized by it. 


handsome faces, pride of a mother’s heart 
every one, and took her hand, and carried 
away, each one, her kiss upon his fore- 
head. Not them but had been 
blest beyond expression in the few half- 
hours they had been gathered under 


one of 
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the instruction of the organist. So they 
went off, carrying her precious praise 
with them. 

They had scarcely gone, and the or- 
ganist was yet searching for a sheet of 


music, when a step was in the aisle, noise- 


less, rapid, and a young girl came into 


the singers’ seat. 


‘*Am I too early?” she asked, — for 


her welcome was not immediate, and her 


courtesy was not just now of the quality 


iat of it in 


ove rl wked a set ming la k 
[ves 


others. Miss 


was sli 


tune. 


1,” was the answer. Still 
it was spoken in a very preocs upied way 


that mig ve been provoking, — that 
would depend on the mood of the person 
addressed ; , as we know, 

. : 


was not marble - smooth. 


The organi ind the music 


she was looki 


proceeded to 
play it from th 


last, 


to the 


tant’s recogni- 


without vouchsafing an 

tion of the singer’ 
When she 

ment silent ; then sh 

ward Miss Ives, 


7 . 1 
smuie that could 


had finish 


and smi 
atone I 
seeming incivility. 

But not even David, by 
of harp-string, so 
Saul. 


mere 


ythed self-bele: 


feacher and pupil did not seem to un- 


I 
derstand each other as it was 
For, let the 


surging hosts throughout the 


women swaying, 


valley de- 
liver themselves as they can from the con- 


fusion of tongues, the wanderers among 


the mountains ought to nd the 


signals they see flaring and 


gorge and pinna le. 


Too many shadowy fol in the 


mystery that hung about each of these 


women to the other: reticence 


Satusty 


o cold, independence too extreme, self- 
| 


possession too entire. Why was neither 


summoned, in a frank, impulsive way. to 
I : 


take up the burden of the ot - Was 


nothing ever to penetrate the seven-wall- 


ed solitude 


in which the organist chose 


to intrench herself? Was nobody ever 
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to bid roses bloom on the colorless face 
of the singer, and bring smiles, the veri- 
table smiles of youth, and of happiness, 
into those large, steady, joyless eyes ? 
But now, while the organist played, 
and Sybella sat down, supposing she was 
found herself not 
withdrawn into the indifference she sup- 


p sed. 


not wanted yet, she 


Presently far more was given 
than she either looked for or desired. 


i as i 

Phe musie that was being played was 
indeed wonderful. 
delig 


This was not 


ht of children: no happy sprite 
dancing feet could maintain this measure. 
It was music for the most a 


lightened intelligence, 


hundred souls would 
* way through 


/ £ ither 


midst of su 


uld 


tter than I hope now 


l you wi 

understand her | 
1. J 

to make her 


understo for the torture 


of the moment wo been of the 
that has demon 
was, sl 
le ntly as the 
but when all 


at the m Wi 


composition of 
i 
its author.” 
““ Why do you say so?” asked the or- 
vanist, whi m 


Miss Edgar. 


in general called 


‘se, everything is in 

"everything that 

eould be If the composer 

wrote more, it w 

titious. If you play 
put me in a better voic 

I had when I came in, I think you hav 

succeeded. I can almost imagine how 

Jenny Lind felt, when her voice came 


back to her.’ 
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‘¢ We shall soon see that. I don’t know 
that the music has ever been played on 
But you see it is a 


ion, —little known,—a book 


rare producti 
| 


an organ before. 


of the Law not read out of the sacred 


place. Let us try that prayer again. 
You will si it differently to-day, —I 


4], ~ 7 
est away the sins of the 


j upon us * ag 
hing had happened to the voice 


Never had 


from it before ; there was vol- 


the organist heard 


y, such as had been un- 
who th yucht they knew 
compass of Sybe lla’s voice. 
could 


not forbear turn- 


} 
sshe 


sang. Great, 
This 
been in bonds manifestly 
| ymndage. Was the 
Whose 


ybody’s lips on Sunday, 


emotion. na- 
ture 
had eschew the 
organis lad re 


at? praise 


would 
if Sy sang lil 3? Are women 
and m renerally pleased to hear the 
had full 
than patient ; 


ld rapture, a 


1 
ou have 


praises of a rival? Y 
he aring more 
m, when you 

y new-comer, 

with a stride, and 
Since this 
Bs Yes” to 


st returne d 


ound ¢ 


1 
. sne 


you 
ldren i » Sunday- 


that is justified, but 
1 a long while about it, 

» right chord was 
I made these adaptations 


the voice I expected of 


arrangement a 


new one, 
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Mrs. Edgar ?” 
“Tt is perfect.” 


asked a voice from one of 
the aisles. 

“Tt is a new adaptation, Mr. Muir, and 
I think Miss Ives will hardly improve on 
her first rendering. It is getting late also. 
It is time to look at the hymn.” 

Mr. Muir, who was the rector of the 
church, now passed along the 


aisle until 


he was beyond the voices of the ladies in 

the choir, and then he stood, during the 

rehearsal of the Easter hymn, — 
“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 

One repetition of these verses, and the 


rel 


before in that place. 


-arsal was atanend. Never was such 
Never before in 

St. Peter’s at- 
tempted so much. When the choir came 


organist of 


re lity had 


together for an hour’s practice, this tvould 
be understood. 
stood it. 

” Now 


Miss Ives already under- 


satisfy you.” 
t the or- 
had act- 


Out of all oratorios, 


In consequence of this re ques 
ganist kept her place till night 
ually descended. 
and from many an opera, she brought 
the immortal graces, and all conceivable 
renderings of passions, fears, and aspira- 
tions of men. At last, and as it seemed 


uite suddenly, she broke off, closed the 


4 ‘ 
organ-doors and locked them, then rose 
from her place. 

A dark figure at the same moment 
i from the 


passed up the ai church to 


the vestry-room in the rear, and organ- 


ist and singer left the church. 


Hil. 


“] BELIEVE,” said Sybella, as they 
went, venturing now, while aglow with 
the music, on what heretofore had been 
forbidden ground to her,—“ I believe, if 
you would sing, I should be struck dumb, 
just as now, when you play, I feel as if I 
could do anything in song. Why do you 
never show me how a thing should be done 
by singing it? I’ve had teachers with 
voices hoarse as crows’, who did it; and 


I profited, for I understood better what 
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they meant. It seems to me to be the 
natural impulse, and I don’t know how 
vou control it; for of course you do con- 
trol it.” 
1at was a venture, felt in all its ven- 


turesomeness, answered not with en- 


couragement. 

said Miss Edear. 
but 

For he 


I never heard you sing? When I was 


«It is all nonsense,” 
“] expected you to say so; 
for the truth. 


scant covering 


a little eirl, ny broth 
to some springs in 
we were there, one day a party of people 
came on horseback. They were very 
and one of them sang. It 
to me so often, that d uy 

and cool ! Did you ever 
the Hichl ind solitudes ? 


my best, I always seem to hear t 


When I 


hat voice 


again. Do you think I never shall ? 

“Do you think it possible that such an 
effect as you describe should be repeat- 
ed? Evick ntly the outcome of some high- 


rathe 


wrought, rapt state of your 


own, 
than the result of any singer’s skill. It may 
happen you will never hear a voice like 
that again. But you n 
ter melody yours¢ If. 
| 


ean-music, don’t ask 
little instrumental 


have to o} 
“ But,” said 
point witl 


] } 


] ] hafl 
i not - og y batt 


she wou 


face haunted me, . And I have 
it si 2 


it since then, -engraver am 


Sometimes, 


1 1 


when I look 
ly, I seem to take hold 
hood again.” 

Chey had pass 
whither; but now 
ruptly, — 

“ Why have 
where you live? 

A light that 
over the Pp ile face of Syb lla. 


“T will s! , ” «} id 
Will show you now, sh ud. 


you ne 


And so they walked on together, with a 


distinct aim, — Sybella the guide. 


seemed tranquilly happy at this momen 


. . ’ 
elh coming 


had warmth in it flashed 


She 


in Bonds. 


{ March, 


and fain would she lay her heart in the 


hand of the organist; for a great trust 
had composed the heart that long since 
withdrew its riches from the world, and 
hid them for the coming of 


should How lone he 


one who 


take usury. was 
how strangely long! rare 


} ' 


worldliness seemed that 


} 
I 


aimost it now 


would wait no longer, for the gold 
must be given away. 
” Why do you 
iss Ex rar tl vent. 


Sybella ?” asked 


“ Why did I stop singing ?” asked the 


young lady hy 


in turn; this stiff, shy 


might one 


1 
flame 


en a break,— 


hing but wait 


VOIcé to come bac k ? 


. 1 
ty olf overwork, 
1 moment. 

. , 
having 
only recently 
no, getting 


} 


ALit, 
A different world 
thought to inhabit. New 
was to Noah after 


but he 


some new 


urn a spade 


I 

r pull a flower but it 
I should never have 
n in the church -choir but for you. 


itisfied. When you came 


rhaps, that I 
light a matter 
ad, a simple 
Not surprising that 


*,one way or another, 
ed « noug 
revanist. 
1 + 
what 
mised, 


You 


whe 


} 
remember how 
n I came 


into the 


} 


choir. voing to 


part. But 


I was 
excuse me from my you at 
you did 


It seems 


least understood something of it ; 


not even ask if 


} . . , ” 
a long time since then. 


I were not ill 
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o the organist’s surprise, it 


was into a broad and handsome street 


that Sybella now led the way, and be- 


fore the vr of a very handsome house 
in and discover 


It will be 


} L 
back 


you not come 
I live, 


a moment for 


I shall 


and how ? too 
you to go 
find somebody to attend 
» ten months I have played the 
St. Peter’s Church I 


nother person’s dw« lling than 


have not 


e that must 
Possibly 


re ceiv ing 


I set aside 
held, 


ur some danger in 


a purpos 


widly for you. 


id Sybella; and she led 
For 


- surprise 
I 


instant 
at Miss Ed- 


for half an in- 


one 


but not 
look hesitation such 
h ive occasione l. 

into which they 

look like one to suffer in. 


with pictures, ceilings hung 


chandeliers, floors covered 


finest carpe ts of most bril- 
this seemed like a place 


, designed by happy hearts. 


wealth, and elaboration 


this covering of what 


like display by the 


But the house was 


Pp l ined ( hildren, 


*s, who were united 


1} | ] 
* Sybella, but on few other 


ri mus was the revel ition 


For they were worldly 


in various ways by the 
| 


bella lived alone here, as 


h the house was the home 


was now abroad, and one 


and one was — who 


army, 


uwing-room it was about the 


piano that the evidences of real life and 


actual enjoyment were cathe red. Flow- 


ers filled a dozen vases grouped on tables, 


ornamenting brackets, flower-stands, and 


pedestals of various kinds. 


The grand 


piano seemed the base of a clowing and 
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fragrant pyramid; and there, it was 


easy to see, musical studies by day and 


by night went on. 

Straight toward the piano both ladies 
went. 

‘ Now, for once,” 


Sybella 


said the organist. 


stood a moment doubting, 


and be- 
sheets of 


then she turned to a book-rack 


gan to look over some loose 


music. Presently desisting, she cam¢ 


back. One steady purpose had been in 


the She 


her mind all while. now sat 
down and produced from the piano what 


the organist had astonished her by 


But it 


exe- 


seemed a 


cuting in the church. 
Variation. 


The 


memory ? a wonderful recall of what she 


work of a moment? an eflort of 


had just now heard? The organist did 


mY 
There was, 


not imagine such a thing. 
there could be, only one solution to any- 
thing so mysterious. She came nearer to 
Sybella; 


ed flun 


invisible arms of s seem- 


G about the irl, wl 
she had never played before i 
ing mortals smile, when they are safe 
heaven. 

When she had finished, many minutes 
passed before either spoke a word. At 
last Sybella said, — 


copy of this thing mu ecure for 


told me there w 


that I must so he wrote 


me, but 


it from memory, ¢ iborated the 
ilea I had from his des 
i I find. 


1, with a resolution so de- 


ription, mak- 


ing some mistakes, I am speak- 


ing, she ada 


+] 


termined that it had almost the sound 


of detiance, — “I am speaking of Adam 
von Gelhorn.” 

‘* When was this ?” 
“Tn our last di 
“© He 
“ Yes.” 


“ How long ?” 


is dead, 


” 


“ Three years. 
Whether the 


after this, or if 


organist remained here 
other words were add- 
ed to these by the hostess or the 


uest, 


there is no report. But I can imagine 
that in such an hour, even between these 


two, little could be said. Yesterday I 
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saw on a monument a little bird perch- 
ed, quite content, and still, so far as 
song went, as the dead beneath him and 


around me. He was throbbing from far 


flight ; silence and rest were all he could 


now endure. But by-and-by he shook 


his wings and was off again, and nobody 
that saw him could tell where in the sea 
of air the voyager found his last island 


of refreshment. 


IV. 


On Miss Edgar’s return to her room, 


as she opened the door, a flood of fra- 


grance rolled upon her. She put up her 


hand in hasty gesture, as if to rebuke 


or resist it, while a shade of displeasure 


crossed her face. On the 
} 


piano lay a 
douquet of flowers, richest in hue and fra- 


grance that garden or hot-house knows. 


All the season’s splendor secre d concen- 


trated within those narrow b« 


unds. 


y irom a 


The gas was already burning 


single je t, which she approa hed without 
observing the unusual fact, for 
ist was ac ustomed in this 

to control light and d irkness. 


One glance only was 


her through 


vince 
ery gift had come 


Such gifts wer 


common signifi 


this day seemed to 


as she turned the 


pouqg ut 


and and perceive 


ad how 
ment aad been adhe: 


o, from passion- 


flower to camelli: i 


‘ } 
nite iV, and 


delicate ; m and \ 


most vine- 
tendril, jessamine 


It was a work 


to see, 
, that she was fa 
ge 
a resoiution 
canist of St. Peter’ 
but to wuests ethereal 
question was somehow ask¢ 
hear it. 


could not choose but 


If he who sent the gift had pondered 


[ March, 
it, no less did she. And for result, at an 
early hour the next morning, the lady 
who had lived her life in sovereign inde- 
pendence and an almost absolute soli- 
tude, week after week these many months 
here in H——, was on her way to the 
studio of Adam von Gelhorn. 


As to the lady, what image has the 


reader conjured up to fancy? Any vis- 
ion ? She was the shadow of a woman. 
Rachel, in her last 


real. 


days, not more ethe- 
Two pale-faced, blue-eyed wom 
en could not be dissimilar than 


For the 


’ we 4} 
plainty was herself, With mere- 


more 


the organist and her soprano. 


ly an abatement, that might have ris- 


en from anx rk, or study; what- 


ever her disturbance, she made no ex- 
hibition of it; 


face, and 


it was always a tranquil 
no storms or wre¢ ks were dis- 


What 


s on her countenance 


coverable in those de ep blue eyes. 


those few faint lin 


might mean she does not choose you shall 


interpret; therefore attempt it not. But 
when you look at Sybella, it is sorrow you 


see; and she says as plainly as if you 
wd hee ? 
ard her voice, 


‘I have come to the oreat state where 


} 4 
rand am content. 


nothin 
is it content 


* smile ? 


—and sorrow, with 


that seems pro- 


that shall yet over- 


leductions, and re- 
il ines ‘e hopes 
iy imaginings, pure nopes, 
. ‘ ‘ 
and loving aims. 


You will choose to 


this shadowy vision of the fair, golden 
ip th 


desires, 


gaze rather after 


iat lies tranquilly on the high and 


lar 
lor, 


except in eyes and li s: the eyes so large 
lue; the lips with their story of 


firm erand 


and true genius, so 
A figure, 


to attract the many, but whom it held for 


courage 
in calm. however, not likely 
once it held forever. 

So the organist came to the room of 
Adam von Gelhorn. 
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She knew his working hours and hab- 
its, it seemed ; at least, she did not fail to 
find him, and at work. 

As she stepped forward into the apart- 
ore whose door she had paused 
} 


a moment, no trace of embarrassment or 


irres as to be see 


1e' world did not suffice 
He was 


who 


this moment. 


the woman was 


, and to 

deserts is 

sran round room, 

ich was sheathed a smile 
] 


enchantment against 
*a picture, perhaps ?” 
a] ire, perhaps ? 
least an ap- 
ollow hers. They 
misviving, 
} 
> he KUnCW 


} 


ne 


, and 


. The voice 
behind me at Ha 


what 


we 


} 
wond 


m ab 


s would now se¢ 
of these pictures, 
oneens } ! 

» triumphs ! 
4 Was it 


58, that you imported the voice 


>..° 3 1 
Besicdk S$, have 


not in New 
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from Havre, left behind by mistake ? 
What more could be asked than to in- 
spire a town with enthusiasm, so that 
the dullest should feel the contagion ? 
They were triumphs such as women have 
seldom achieved. If you disdain them, 
recollect that human nature is still the 
same, and all that I have done is under 


inspiration of a voice that broke on 


me in Diisseldorf, and opened heaven. 


And people find some 


the 
pleasure in my 
pictures.’ . 

“* Well You, also. 
have kept that power se 


may they! 


You 
parate from sin- 
ners, unless I mistake. If it be my mu- 
sic, or the face yond r, that has h« Iped 
you, or something else, unconfessed, per- 
haps unknown, you can, I ive, at 
least love Art worthily, 
As for St. Peter’s, and mys¢ lf, I find the 
fine organ there quite enough, with the 


Miss Sybella 


much I can cl 


pert ‘ 


and be constant. 


boys to train and Ives to 


instruct. It is n’t for 
he r, though ; she is already a great a id 


wonderful arti 


“Ts it possible you think so ! 


Was it really wonder at the judgment 


heard in that exclamation ? 


1 
sne 


voice sounded void of all ex¢ ept wont 


i 


the 


yet wonds P. perhaps, least of all 


pavilion of 


imount in ] 


par 
thoughts. 


‘“ Decidedly. But 
there as organist. I find su 


instructing th« 
hit 


ig ambi tO ap] 
- Vi 


ure young 
year there as her 
riv il.” 


— But you know she 


a] 


] is @s aped the 


al singer” : tl e wi 
‘tist in spite of him. “She is an heir- 
ess of 
of this old town.” 


“ Nevertheless 


days I w 


] £" oe . 
old families 


C4) 141.2 
one ot the weaithiest 


she is growing so rare- 


to kes p to my engvag 


not volunteer anything. 


** And so we who have memories must 
rest content with them. 
tell me, if it be 


haunted you, and I feel as if I almost de- 


Iam glad you 


must so. I have not 
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served your thanks on that account. I’ve 
haunted the church, though, but ”" —— 
“ Well.” 
** Miss Ives sings better than she did, 
ll for I 
«Why ?” 


was , . _ 
such a girl in such a place. 


} 


ise, as I said before, 


ither Art 
justifies her, and what 


1 
Sire 


her.” 


ets will spo 
Hk 


NP 


ended in confusion; some thought 


ssed overthrew him just here, and 
yvuld not instantly eatl 


ier hims¢ lf up 


r, 


*“ Do not fea 


*She is sacredly 


alon sl 


»them. If you come to t 


wrrow, you will be ¢ 


“d 


worst 


mnvertc 


from the of 


your 


you 


cret once, Heaven 


r what ne infatuation, 


* +} 
tl 


and sang. 


Lie 


voice 


the water - brooks st for 


work, or for love, or for truth, 


d 


might trust th 


ae 


uest 


ruth, 


t stanchest loyalty, as one 


se who are delivered for- 


ever from the power of temptation. 
When she had ended t she 
had indeed ended. Not one note more. 


Closing the piano, she walked about the 


ne song, 
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room, looking at his pictures one after 


another, pausing long before some, but 
the | 


silence in which she made the cir- 
cuit was unbroken. 


she came to the last-painted 


dying, with 


ere a sol lier lay 


° as 
e, victory in his 


ide this she remained. 


“There ’s many a realization of that 
: 


} 


} ” 
dream, a. 


The 


a 
] 


words seemed to sting the artist as 
id instead, “ H 
‘ealizing i 


“] 


emotions 


‘e *sone 
9 
t. 

= 
micht 


+t 
ut 


1 
avlriv- 


for 
Yet 
What was thi 


} , 
now 


l-powe r- 
i 


“ Strange army) 


diers waited for it.” 


t 


trump 


1 
ud, 


inds, and 
though 
* And 


verily 


do you wait that so 


her 


* wounded 


a? 


you may remain ‘e safi 
i 


paint fine p 
| 


battle-fields.” 


] 
kK 


awiu 


The ar 


st looked at the woman. 


ul Did 
he speak to test his pat his 


~ ience, 


Gri 


or 


- . ‘ 1 
courage, or lus loyaity ¢ ively 


he 
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answered, 


1: 
n 


true to himself, though baffled 
ideavor to read what she chose 
1 

al 


in his e1 


to cones 


* Once I te 


0k everything you said as 
re inspired, for I believed you 


w years I have been accustom- 
of 


your approval, and wait 


; ene 
mg for it; for | always knew 
f | + 4} . 

finally stand here in the midst 


ld 
If you coul l 
I have set 


Lc 
waiting fo 


is the one thing that shot 


it was good. 


t sort of value 
+, as 
critics Whi 
ild deem 


I 


Le 
me ungrateful. 

You are 
, though you 


sted time; 


1 
mu wouk 
and I p 

I 
that I ha 


rit yon- 
ie than hold 
* the voice 
enough, but 
seeks neither 


Hav- 


} 
isecl, 


n sound. 
e 
> nl 


} ° 
Kil 


He 


ven 


wa 


* or- 


woman who had 
} 


muc 


ire or 


word, 
} 


in- 
ysolute- 


i more were 


Cm questions wi 

red answer. 
V 
t 
tl 


v. I 


3 answer. 

portrait yonder, that wil 
not hers, will 
is not mine, nor a vision, except 
hi slorified her. 


u is you 


p 
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yourself, you are true. And in spite of 
herself, Sybella believes in you.” 

‘ Such a collection of incoherent f 
tl i of 


ments from 


tomed 


1e 8 an artist accus- 


to treat of unities, - is i 
sible.” 


preher 


C } 


» the painter beg 


“When I 


on ape . 
vill think of what you say. 


come back from 


I< 


ity as firmly as I trust 


} 
i 


o believe 
in my own integ 
my loyalty.” 


There 


man’s voice 


was rare 


that seemed to say 


were rising to envelop the 
the and he 
bald hei rhts, but 

‘hes, 


mountains, LOOKE 


along 
where any 
a | 
nau 
shad 


lads 


| ing 


pleasan 
s, and bless 


tions of 


aven. 


Tr 


vestry-r¢ 


IE rector ot 


} 
O01, 


Ww hi h 


: . . 
when there ¢ an int 


hodox 
id 


termination that carried th 


ame 
even tenor of 


Whoever 


his ort th 


inkin y 


sought him ¢ so with ad 


° 1 
various doors 


between him and the study, and at last 


came the knock, 


ot 


It 


which he sat 


In 


mo- 
mentary ad expresst out- 
. i 


laid aside his } 


And, alas! it was Saturday 


en, an 


Ea 


should 


ster at hand! 

been 

grasp with whi 
Gerald Deane, sa 

1 been interrupted in ne- 


work, and his face betrayed him. 


1 
have 


hand 


d sw p! ise, that, 


at such 


» honor of a visit f 


rom 


T 
VI 


1 business t 
ented him fr 


r’s mood micht 1} | 


it be. He began to speak 


1e moment he had thrown himse 
opposite Mr. Muir. 


se Do you know,” said he, * 


If into 
1e arm-chair 
what sort of 


rson we ’ve got here in our organist ?” 
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Indignant was the s 
- 


peak 
indignant were 


his eves: 


] d, showed all 


S > 
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| - 
ke quick, 


[March 


ed off with so little ceremony; 
negro’ 
‘‘ Necro! face as white 


as mine, Sir! 


ytion. 


ster’s bland face h 


musician, Deane, 


m, as he answs 


about the 


and the wife 


‘athful answer. 


what had he n 


Ww 


“A Rebel?” exclaimed tl 


, 2 eae 
thrown suddenly off his guard. 


ave heard calumny utter 


under his tender ears 
fy 

> 1 

Rel 


fa el general 


voice made one 
, and of inevitable 


ecutions of un! 


own room.’ 


anybody will believe that 


van demolish 
out our ears. Let tl 


suspect that we employ a 


and 
There ’s n¢ 


nere 


do our music for us, 

; : 
» use ask- 
$ a young man in 


. 
ise, a contraband, who recog- 


somewhere in the street this 
. and he says she is the wife of the 
eneral Edgar ; s true, 


re ’s no question about that, J say 
he ought to be arrested.” 


* Pooh! pooh —the minister was 


thrown off his. guard, and failed to esti- 


mate aright the kind of patriotism he 


Well, yes, negro, I suppose,—slave, any 
: PI ) 


way, —do you want 


him summoned in 


He 
gives his testimon) intelligently enough. 
Or shall we send for Mrs. Ede: I 


it’s high time she 


here? Do you want to see him ? 


were thrown on he r 


own resources, instead of being maintain- 


benefi 


¢ sound- 
and Mr. 
oe 


rom him 


ne ] ST™ al in 

t organ, 

1 the 

as he turned f 
would 


unal 
at too high a 
M 

ter. McClellan 


ld Jeff Davis.” 


to drunken 


’ asked the min- 


woman played 


like 


a | 


spect should be pe 
such a charge is brought up. 


Miss 


nevel owned she 


must be tested, and 
What ’s the r 
was a Mrs.?” 


™ Why, Deane, did 


Edgar —— 


eason she 


you ever hear 
ik of he 


me 
address her or spe rin any other 
V ? Iknew she was a married woman.” 


« Did you know she had a husband 


living, too ? 
“ No.” 
Mr. Muir spoke as if it 

him to suppose that use was to be made, 

to the damage o 


were bene ith 


f the woman, of such ac- 
knowledement. 


“Tt don’t look well that people in gen- 
eral are ignorant of the fact. I tell you 
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It strikes me I 


1 
Call 


never 
but 


her anything 


Ext use mie of course you 


some beside myself. 


Yes, 


told m« 


She 
But 


é xpec t, es- 


a married woman. 


we could n't 
been liv- 


} 


DsOo- 


: 
pecially of a man who has 


ing for nx us it seems to me, in a 

lute retirement, that she should go about 
itions in re 

I colh- 

unfortunate 


he r 


I have inferred, 
some 

union with 
have alway s he pe d that 


a provi- 


show she 


iy out of t and 


rouble, 
. 1. 1 | 
evidently been broken 


off, a 


ind happy life. She is 


familia happiness. 


“Wel 


nr } 
preach 
I 


Deane exploded on the 


h he had 


; h] 
LeTTIDILY 


wh 
grown e la few seconds 
impat how far Chris- 


tian cl 
ther, it 
submit t ertinence 
coming and accepting 


t} +} | l } 
port, it OU! Link hat she takes ad- 


vantag x and position to betray 


us. F 
it did b 


isiness stands just where 
Chere 


ll find abettors enough 


is n’t the slightest 
doubt tl 
1 daring and 


dent as hers W hethe 


who are fa an impu- 
we : 
fer them is a question, it Excuse 


seems. 
my plain speaking, but I am surprised 
round.” 


No m 


all 
than I am, Mr. Deane. It 
, our duty immediately to 

| but we can- 


usIness 5 


exam 
not, look a as you will, we cannot do 


h t ( ion. It is a disa- 


sO wi 
nan to undertake. 


the 


greeable erra ra 
Let us at least defer judgment for 


Mrs. 


and communicate 


} 


present. vill speak to Edgar 


the 


about 


iy to you. 


Do you pre- 


fer to remain here till I return ? ” 


He arose as he spoke, but Deane rose 


also. It had at last penetrated the brain 
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of this most shrewd, but also very dull 
man, that the 


ed 


This 


business might be conduct- 
vith courtesy, and that a little skill 
ht manage it as effectually as a good 
deal of courage. 

could 


‘ No, “he 
ik 


business to the minister. Liked to 


no,” he said; trust 


1 
tie 


ao so, of course. 


If there was any shame 


or remorse in the woman, Mr. Muir was 
the proper person to deal with it.” 
And so Deane retired. 
n he 


was gone, the mi 


ling to his departing 
urd ; 


and 


st ps as 
long as they could be he then he sat 


down in his study-chair, seem 
the business 
sioned. 

ll the organ-musie wandered through 
the church. Moses, Miserere, 
De Profundis, the Voice of One cryl 
Wilderness, a 


f 


no haste to go a 


bout 


stood commis 


Ww hic h he 
Sti I 


Prayer of 


in tue 


Song in 


a 


7) aw, knc ss oO 
or 
iman hope, 


seemed to inte rpre 


as they swept from the or 


loft and wandered d 


expe ience, exhausted | 


dying faith, he 


sounds 


urkly down the 


among the great stone pil 


stood, a dismal congregation, at 
with 


and 


astounding him by the hot calumniation 


loor of the vestrv-room, pleading 
him for her who sent them thither, 
that preceded them. 

At last, 


duty, in spite 


2. 
nis 


man to 


of whatsoever shrinking, — 


for he was a 


and if this accusation were true, it would 


be indeed hard to forgive, impossible to 


overlook the offence,—the minister walk- 
ed out from the vestry into the church. 


The have heard 


coming ld 


must him 
broke and 


dismissed the boy who worked the bel- 


organist 
off suddenly, 


for she 


lows, at the same moment herself rising 
to depart. 
Just minister ascended the 


then the 


steps that led into the choir. 

She had no purpose to remain a mo- 
ment, and merely paused for civil speech, 
choosing, however, that he should see 
she was detained. 

He did not accept the signs, and, with 


his usual grave deference to the will of 
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ss trivial, allow her to pass. 

I wish you might give 


uch I do not see how 


} °. 


] 


1} 
emb 


whe 


lofty 


in Bonds. 


[ March, 
Ay 
has escaped from Charleston avers that 


d 


rson who reports of himself that he 
he has recognized in the organist of St. 
General I 
But his 

tly. I 


it hav e W ith- 


> ’ 1 
Peter’s the 


h 


wifi 


the 


oO Edgar. 
don’t know man’s name 


dir 


statement has reached me 


give vo 


I mis 


nd I de 


4 STV 


SI 


ie pointe ad 


l 


izone 


Ss how wi 


-] 
eal 


Vv. 


) I Evening 
| Julius had waited 
f time, that his er- 


should 


cht safely have gone 


ivered when she 


ruests never 


he 


rstood 


came at night, 


} 


n 


the 


day, t organist’s wis 


y und among 


whom she came in con- 


‘ le 


deem- 


bemg consequently t 
. 24S 
vhat some might have 


Ww 


Hopkins 


\ 


us 


to 


come 
quart r 
his 


1 
in 


» town, or he had made use of 
he re ; Set med famil ar wit 
streets is 


an old resident 


o find the organist was difficult, 
of the 


or it was under 


n one had within ht 


spire ol 
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its shadow she lived; but if he had been himself where he should be understood. 
accustomed to carry messages toherdoor She answered slowly, but she did not 
for years, he could seem amazed, as Deane would infallibly 
ed himself with fuller confidence have been, as you and I had been,—such 
what he sho ind. doubting worshippers, after ll, of the 
ar opé ned the door, oreat heroic. 
eded, as if these re ** Do you not hear, lius, everywhere, 
Is it possible 
was emotion, —un one ld} ? Do you not 
in her ; li it or , 1 li is likely 7" 
But the rprise ‘It don’t signify. led him through 
id cut, Master 
ind I'll take care of him again. I 
a’n’t through till he is.” 

“Is he well?” 

Thanks to me, and the Lord, he is 
well of the wound again, and gone to 
work.” 

At the pause that now ensued, as if he 
had only been waiting for this, the slave 
approached nearer to his mistress; but he 
did not lift his eyes, he desired but to 

erve. She was so proud, he thought, — 
always was; if he could only get / 

out of the way, and let this ugly, cruel 
business right itself without a witness ! 
Master knew how to plead better than 
any one could for him. He produced a 


tiny case of chamois-leather. 


“ Master sent you this,” he said; and 
: 
he 


it seemed as if would have given it 
into her very hands; but they were fold- 
overnment ?” : 


ed; so he laid it on the edge of the pia- 


he Government no, and stepped back a pace. He knew 


there was no need for him to explain. 
Well she understood. Her husband 
had done his utmost to se > a recon- 
none. Did he not foresee it ?’ iliatior Love had its 
rhe slave did not answer. What words _rifices; with these she had to do, and not 
} hh 


, , - Sa 
mmissioned to speak e with his official conduct and public 


respond t anguish her voice betray She knew well what that trifle of a 
ed? She spoke ag in; she re chamois case contained. It was the min- 
ed from th 1! se her distress, iature of their child, the 

looki now at Julius, said, earth no more, but he 


used from replying; but winged child, with the flame 


in any event, propose to head, — symbols with which, of old, ) 
loved to represt nt Genius. This minia- 
immediately,im- ture was set in diamonds; it 
mother’s gift to the father of 
time he had discovered this woman’s gift to the man whom loy- 


1 


did so with a vehe- al men to-day call traitor, rebel, alien, 


lesire t indicate enemy. 
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And thus he appealed to her. Oh, worthy of you. Take the purse. I do 
tender was the voice! This love that not need it pay that I have no need 
called had in its utterances proof that it of it. And you will, perhaps. 
he love that No other message for him? Not one 


held by its immort ality. 


pleaded with her ippes led to recollec- vord from herselt n! For she knew 


tions the most sacred, the most dear, the where safety | 
pe rpet ial, kn wing wh it was in her The slave look 
heart, knowing how it would respond. less, with ind 
re Julius left the min- incomprehensil 

; beside it now, his errand, had pers 
and a purse f o l, pure gold, — not ficulties, and had withstood te mpt itions 
a Confederate note among it. too many to be written here, wit 
Poor Julia Edgar! she need not open doubt as to th 
the case tl 1one with such starry tend him. 

hidden from General 


How 


rden whe 


1 7 


*1] 
ands filled tull of 


, 
smiling was as 


beseeching and need, 
leaven’s warning and suflicier 
At last sh« spoke ag 1in. 
‘What is your reward, Julit 


‘ed for him, and 


be my liberty.” cause you 1 rht surely 
oke those words! Al glad to return, when I had lost 1 
I 

rough ill report! 


your war 1s carried on : 
‘“*My war, Madam?” 


But Julius did not look at his mistres 


3 , 
volden "ez y here tl 


man’s life, y he name 
control that command 


and reverence. 
“T give it to you at this moment, he looked away, and shrugged his shou 
here!” she said. ders. The device voi which he was con- 


For an instant the slave seemed to hes- victed had seemed to him so good, so 


itate ; but the hesitation was of utterance sure, nevertheless had fai l. 


merely, not of will. She had scarcel; 
“* My errand is n’t halfdone, Madam. I when a note was broug! 


never broke my word yet. I’ll go back.” It was from Adam von Gelhor 


“ Tell him, then, that I gave you your 
freedom, and you would not acce pt it. ‘¢T am making my preparations to go 


And — go back! ’t is a noble resolve, at nine to-morrow,” said the note. “ Will 
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you come to the church before ? 


oe 
like to rem« mit 


I would 


er having seen you there 
last. at the or in. , "8 3 it of 


2a secret. 


Gener nmand aims at pre- 
net 
forces before 


ah 


venting 


ais 


our 
numeri- 
n in S¢ pP- 


Napoleon- 


I 
ed. 


will be outwitt 
Do not des 


‘ar 


note; when her 


ius was still stand- 


his 


hich Von 
hy 


LuS 


band’s 


ne 2 


u going, Julius ? 


asked. 


sé T'o-m« row. 


Oh, Madam, 


to» 


some word for him ! 


five me 


Red ho of 


fore her 


death, how it rises be- 


She shudd red, cower- 
sness of dark- 


on that 


fast terrific 

, before which a 
whirlwind med to have planted her. 
She he 


1] 1 
and yells, the groans 


and curses of bleeding, dying men: saw 


banners it rsemen and horses 


crushed under the great guns, mortality 
in fragments, heaps upon i 
the fiel eldama. 

Where was he? Who would search 


among the 


the 


he aps ot 


on 
for him? Who from 
among 

Who wi 
Who will moisten his parched lips ? 
Whose voice sound in the ears that have 
heard the roar 


of battle ? 


g would rescue him ? 


h his bleeding wounds ? 


of guns amid the crash 
What hand shall bathe and 
20 
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fan that brow? What eyes shall watch 


till those eyelids unlock, and catch the 
i hose lips 4 Nay, who will 

e from the needk 
l him that | 


ba 


treachery? |} 


ss sacrifice ? 
is plans are known, warn 
of 


trayed him ? 


him warn him 


las 
1 at the slave. 


K, of spit 
Julius be 
look ex But before 

ked, her he art re proa ! 
having doubted him. 


= y ou 
Take i 


d her for 
will need this 
Ri store 
And go, 
for /; 


the 


in store 


your master knows 
rs but one thing, has fled but fi 
heart is with him, but 
e cause to which he has given 
he will not share his crime.” 


these words were to speak, 
spoke them without faltering, and 
y admitted no discussion. 
The slave lingered but 
would Say. 


last of that, he said 


yet longer, 
at she 


there was more th 


no 
Assured at — 
“T obey you,” and was gone. 

He was gone 


»—gone! and she had be- 


trayed nothing; —had given no warning, 
— had uttered not a word by which the 
life that was of all lives most precious to 


her might have been saved ! 


Vil. 


By eight o’clock next morning Mrs. 
Edgar was in the church. Von Gelhorn 


preceded her by five minutes; he was 


u 


walking up the aisle when she entered, 
impatient for her appearing, eager to be 
gone, — wondering, boy-like, that she 
came not. 

He has performed a prodigious amount 
His pic- 
tures were all removed to the Odeon, 
he said. 
beloved of fame so long, stripped and 
barren, looked like any other four-walled 


of labor since they last met. 


His studio, haunt of dreams, 


room, — and he, a freeman, stood equip- 
ped for service. 
Yes, an hour would see him speeding 


to the capital. In less time than it had 
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taken him to perfect his arrangements he 


should be at the head-quarters of the com- 


mander-in-chief, — to be made a drum- 
mer- boy of, as he said before, or serve 
wherever there should be room for him. 


He stood 


: . , 
eager, daring, was capable of so much 


there so bright, so ready, 


What had she done to usurp the functions 
of conscience, and assume the ice 


She had done what she could 


of 

laty ? oat 

revoke, and yet »t contemplate 
- I 


without a sort 


to nake 


coming e\ 
which sl 
not to 

ly, nor than the 


41 
costhest 


husband’s 


ound | 


peer, — deemed that him, 
—therefore would desy 
battle-field, 

iant. But 

had hurried 

gone, and she stood as a prophetess may, 


who. de ed of the divinity, de 


im to the 


uubts the 


hour of exaltation 
While they talke 


standing at an elevation of 


testimony of her 


d, both apparently 
Vl 

serene cour- 

age above the level oI eve Ww 


and he re i 


misgiving 


hit 


en, but 
her he 


won 


in 


passing by 
a Or al r 


} ° 
he chou 


terday’ 


bri 


you look down 

quietly, — it w 

1 } 

there stood the 0 
and Adam von Gelhorn! As if hell h 


made a revelation, she 


somes 
sliding way, - 


stood looking 
those two. And both saw her, and nei- 


ther of the three uttered one word, or 


, , : 
Ambassad rs tn 


Bonds. 


[ March, 


essayed a motion, till she, quietly, it seem- 


igh it was with utmost violence 


ined to go again. 


Then — soft the voice sounded, but to 
her who spoke 


the organist called after her, “ Sybella!” 


there was thunder in it 


She, however, did not turn to answer, 
id she falt Depart- 


which she was 


er in going. 
e thing of 
could have 


} 


cl 


hinder- 
1ecks Vesuvius, 
Lo, I come!” ? 
bird that per hes and 


Dismal Swamp 


aiong 


wind, stood 


Vain 


ng equipoise. 


no utterance could 


He strode af- 


ul did not pause, 
ster, gained 
st there 


spoke. 


i all 
, or why go 


. . .¢,) 
1Vv¥,—In search of de 
or} 


ill 


ment 


know. But to battle. 


and listen one 


She stood if she could stand. 


Why 
? Bat- 


hat word she laid down her 


for 


one moment 


} 
r that 


l, as never iceberg 


clare of awful fire 


One out of the world who had 


been so long out of her world! 


Out of 
her world ? 


ll resurrection of a surety, when the dis- 


So is beauty dead and -past 
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mal winds of March howl over land and 
sea ! 

“T came to 
but I heard 


I was giving 


said, 
church. you, 
you. You conquered me. 


a word for yo riend and mine, 


led you in here. 
to thv t Him We have 
If you should go into my stu- 


’s no such place now, but 


when God Do not trv 


tried it long 


if y< vent into the Odeon, you would 


see yme faces there that would tell you 
who has haunted my dreams and my 
heart these vears. 


I’m: 


Forgive me now that 


Let me hea 


ing away. r you speak 
~y word, Sybella 
¢ must sinner call on God be- 


smile of Love making 


bright 


clad the earth, pos- 
sible ail O if a | robable i 1 


I 
For He 


no walls, fastened no 
bars’ and ts, blasted no present, cursed 
no futur f ve be 


large, rich, free, 


strong brings itself with one 


swift | into the Heavenly Kingdom 


. ee 
of Darkness have al- 
Edgar saw these two com- 
together, she unde rstood, 
ae 


full towards them, sang a 


song su s never heard before with- 


in those gray walls. 


VITl. 
Powerful 


was behind his 


a man. 
y, but it 

h a sermon in his hands, 

before him,—or in car- 

aritable project, or in 

managing the business speciall 
ing on him. He 


| from his own distinct path, — at 


Vv devolv- 


was nobody when he 


emerat 
least, such was his opinion ; and being sO, 
he would not be likely to att« mpt the en- 


forcement of another view of his power 


He was afraid of himself 


} 
on other men. 


now, ifraid that his own prefers nces 
had made him obtuse where loyalty would 
have given him a clearer vision. 

Pity him, therefore, when Mr. Deane 


learned that the son of bondage in whose 


d | m hbassadors in 
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deliverance he took such proud delight, as 
surely became a good man who greatly 
valued freedom, aye, valued it as the pearl 
beyond all price,—when he learned that 
the slave 


had been seen coing to the or- 


ganist’s room, and returning from it, and 
had not since been seen in H——. 
Mr. Muir these 


with perplexity, 


reflected on tidings 


constrained, in spite of 
him, to believe that the slave had actual- 


ly come on a secret errand, whi h he had 


fulfilled, 


ment he had returned to his master. 


and that not without enlighten- 


The indignation a man feels, a man of 
the Deane order especially, when he finds 


that he has been imposed upon, though 


| 
I 
1 
I 


the deception has been in this instance 


of his own furtherance and establish- 


ment,—this kind and degree of indigna- 
tion brought Mr. Deane like 


into the next vestry -meeting. 


a firebrand 
An end 
must be made of this matter at once. |] 


was no longer a question whether any- 


thing had best be done. Something must 


be done; the public demanded, and he, 


as a good citizen, demanded, that t 
cl herself of suspicion. 


1urch should free 
Mr. Muir the 


eves fell on Deane, that he pl -d a los- 


felt, from moment his 
ing game. Vain to help a woman who 
had under that man’s 
‘less to defend her! What should he 
Let her go? let her fall? Al- 

? Permit her dis- 
When 


1e touch is 


: ay 
fallen suspicion, 


» Was a spy 

, arrest possibly ? 
hold of women, tl 
Mr. Muir, it was obvious, 
And he had to 
Musical Committee 


result of 


aman ot war. 


} 


ledee 


to the 


that, as to the his conversation 


with Mrs. Edgar, he had learned merely 

is suflicient, indeed, to satisfy him 
ld 

uuld scorn 


alty, and that she wi 


1 


py’s work ; but he had no proof 


that might satisfy minds less 
” in her favor. 

It was impossible not to perceive the 
dissatisfaction with which this testimony 
was received. 

The Committee, however favorably 
disposed toward the organist, had their 


own suspit ions to quiet, and a growing 
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rumor among th 
tive proof must be 
1 gen- 


ganist was not the 


eral, or she must from her 


place. 
At atime when riot was rife, and street- 
tumult so common th 


it the citize ns, loyal 


val, had no real security, it was 


is, foolhardy, to al- 


picion to fix, even | 


venturesome, dane 


y implica- 
tion, the churcl If the organist, al- 
ady suflici y ted and popular in 
the tow attri hin the church- 
came merely 
-cted of 

ollusion with South 
pay the 


loyalty. 


must surely not be waived! If Nature 

had not planted in him prudence, if } 
I | 

had only not that vexati 

veying duties in their wl 


consequences, he 


| y 
enter into Don Quix yte’s joy. 
s at the } 


ancing 
moment, 
But, —— and 


the flight of stairs that 


here he wa ad of 


» her cham- 
ber, face to face with 
Advanc« 


omes s! 


He 
ywly, weighed down by his bur- 


consequences, and, 


now, Christian minister! 
den of 
He has come 
sal from the church. She 
lejected 


weariness with which 


glance, the organist 
uation.” vith her dismis- 
sees it in the 
face, the troubled ’ the 
he throws himself 


} / ’ 
Ambassadors in 


> a 
Bonds. 


into the 
in hand 
and makes no ¢ 


deed, some ay perhaps. 
) I 


From a little about 


church-music, through which 


) 
desultory talk 
words ran 


at random, Mrs. Edgar broke at last, 
somewhat impatic ntly. 
“ What is it, Mr. Muir? Must 


organist take the oath ? 


The question cau 
it was uppermost i 
but then how should sh 


n he 


hateful thems 
2 He lost the self 


had been trying to n 


possessi 


know it 
of his judicial char 
tely ; he wa 
ed man, 
but for 
were not 
‘I require no 


dc nce wh tev 


rown down 

at the feet 
» woman who at this mon 

5 ima 


1 1 , ‘ 
» the preacher rinatio 
i 


than saint’s virtue, a more than angel’s 


Deaut 


wuty. 
‘“* What then ?” shesaid. “ What next 
Mr. Muir? Do they 


want my 
tion ? 
“ Yes.” 
Mr. Muir said 


deprecating gesture of the hand. At the 


this with a humbled, 


same time bowed his head. 


“ T commission you to carry “* she said. 
“T will not,” he answered, almost fero- 
ciously. 

‘“ Mr. Muir!” 

‘“‘ [T consider it an outrage.” 

“ No, — a misunderstanding.” 

That mild magnanimity of speech com- 


pleted the overthrow of his prudence. 
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andin 


" 9} 1..* 
> honor,” he exclaimed, 


v, then, that shall 


where it h: ained 
If you resign, 


come at once 


a guest. It + peo} le 
he minister need not be 
wife will welcome you 


of the gospel cannot 


ispicion, it can at least 
] 


a moment tl 


Muir 


This was th 


1c Man got the 
What a deliverance 
man who had 
1 for the Government 
he had be l 


n invited 
ne soldiers as 


their 


lashed, she 

is words to 
They 

on a wound. 


] 


: world would I allow 


“ This is no time to 


I thank you, and I 


» surprised me. I did not 
ven of you. It is needless 


to say that I feel this disgrace as 


nderstand the 


for n 
you wou 
position 
cuilty, this 
y lenient. An 


incurred suspicion.’ 


Th 


to have seized on ac 


man in 


: 
one si 
wrath seemed 


weapon. He interpreted her smile, and 
said, — 

“My position will be well understood, 
if another is the bearer. And I wish it 
I wish men to know that I have 
The church is 


her son, am ashamed of 


to be. 
no hand in this business. 
a perse utor. I, 
her.” 

“Tt has given me my opportunity to 


make a defence. And I can make none, 


Bonds. 


re- 


Mr. Muir. 
mainii pl 


a thine 


take Was 1n 


My great! 


here. Ruin, however, is not so 
rare in these days that I should 
e surprised by it, 


even if it overtake 


uin! Aye. What curses thicken 

ir heads who have brought this 
up i 1 ! | uborn i 
them, and Gor 


millions will repeat 


1 Almighty sanction and 
them. 


Muir pa d. 


entorce 
Mr. W hat arrested him ? 
Mere ly the countenance 


of the woman be- 


fore him. If all those curses had og ither- 


into legions of devils, crowding, swarm- 
ash and brand, 
who represented 


! > 4 } 
t preciousness to her, 


had 


d and } 


pite of him, and of all he 


n wont to hold most sacr 


tential, in spite of church and congrega- 
ion, Constitution and country, the minis- 
ly for humanity un- 


yression ; had he 


had spoken sim} 


der Pp] not earned he 
confidence ? Did he not deserve to know 


‘ast what real ground there was for 
} 


suspicions roused ag 


I 

Nay, nay! 
deliverance at the cost of the beloved ? 
W hat 


friend the sin 


> 


ainst her 


When did ever Love seek 


wom: betrayed to secret 
him she loves ? Let all 


creation read the patent facts, behind 
] 


them still remains the inviolate, sacred ar- 
and before it stands sentinel Si- 


] 


na it 


canum, 


lence, and aroi are walls of fire. 


Not from this woman’s lips should mor- 


1 ever learn she was a Rebel’s wife! 
For Mr. Muir, in his present 


was only torture to prolong this inter- 


He felt 


mood, it 


view. himself unfit for counsel 
unfit even for confidence, 


held, 


have 


or ar 


vouchsafed. sut he 


had it been 


with a tena ity that could not but 
its influence on his future acts and life, 
to the purpose that had broken from him 
} 


so suddenly, and not less to his own sur- 


prise than to the organist’s. From this 
day she was at liberty to seek protection 


under his roof from threatened mobs and 
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Mr. Deane 


was another ; 


hot-headed church-wardens. 
was one man, he himself 
and if a day was ever « oming to the world 
rise in 


when Christian magnanimity must 


its majesty and its strength, that day had 
surely dawned; if the Christian minis- 
try was ever to know a period whe n the 
creatness of its prerogatives was to be 
made manifest, that period had certainly 


cun. 


IX. 


From this interview Mrs. 
to make her preparations f 
she had already determin 
led Mr. 


resolution, 


resolve d to lose no time, : 


Muir by making know r 
} ! ° 
ll SCCKI 


when he was 


assistance 


in a condi adapted to the bestowal. 


But scarcely were her rooms bared, 
her trunks packed, and the day and mode 


of her departure 


] 


order « 


I determined upon, when 


an ame to H—— troma high offi- 


cial source, so authoritative as to allow 
no he sitation or demu 

“ Arrest the org 
Church, Mrs. Julia 


And, be hold, she was a] 


Ede 


house where lod 


she had lodged 


Opposition out of 


Vi 
protest hardly th yucht . clance 


was 
was usiness 


from end to end, and of resistance there 


was no demonstration. Her work now 


was to restore the room, denuded and des- 
olate, to its late aspect of r¢ finement and 
cheer. 

Well, but is it the sa 
others on to sacrifice, an 
gird a 


and yourself endure hardness ? 


thing to urge 
irst If to bring 
an offering ? to for warfare, 
another to active service, 
serve by to pl we a 


sword in the 


passive obedience 
right hand of the valiant, 


and bare your heart to the smiting of a 
sword in the same ¢ use of glory 4 

To have urved out of beautifi | and stu- 
dious retirement the painter of precious 
pictures, that he may lift the soldier’s bur- 
den and gird himself for fasting through 


long, toilsome marches over mountains, 


Ambassadors 
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through wilderness, swamp, and desert, 
and for encountering Death at every pass 
in one of his manifold disguises,—that he 
may lie on a field of blood, perchance, at 
last, the fragment of himself, for what ? 


that he may say, finally, if speech be 


eft 
, that 


at Memphis its buried glory may have 


him, he has fought under the flag 


resurrection, that at Sumter it may float 


again from the battlements, that at Rich- 


l unfurled above Rebel- 


mond it may be 
lion’s grave,—is it the same thing to have 
au complish« d this by 


way o! atonement, 


and in your own body to atone, by your 


humiliation, by suspicion endured? She 


i ig tl was call- 


won 
won, 


What, 


’3 Im- 


t, when honor was 


indeed, was 
prisonment, look mi he light of 


privation or sac! so to atone, 
, 4 . . . . , 
ice thus 1t was written, for the sin of 


irms against the nat 


Oh, 


one who was ll ion’s 


government 


loy al 


if anywhere, of any 


W 
There 


» day after di the 


sacred 
same prospect 
and busy street, and 

th-yard. I bless the 
the 


for her sake. 


elm 
The 


ing here and there, 


their nests in 
and willow branches 


e creatures fit 


their 


litt 
il t] 


: : : * - 
in all home-ways and domestic 


management, were dear as their song 


t° 10 


But in this life, though there might be 


gsrowth, it was the erowth that comes 


through pain endured with patience, 


hrough self-control maintained in the 


t 
suspense and the anguish of death. 

then, did she long in his be- 
thick 


For victory ? or 


For what, 
fate was shrouded in 
her ? 


A prison ? mutilation ? dis- 


lf whose 
darkness from 
for defeat ? 
ablement? burial on the battle-field ? or 
a disgraceful safety ? Constantly this 
question urged itself upon her, and the 


heroie love, that in its great disclosures 
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could not fail, shrank shuddering back in 
silence. 

Thanks to God, she need not choose. 
The 


Omniscient is alone the Almighty ! 


THRE! 
rest came 
and as pé 

De ane’s 


dangered the « 


remptory. 


patriotism, that re en- 


ally had 
hurch with a mob and the 
organ with demolishment, was the cause 
h. Colonel Von Gi l- 
d General Edgar and 
ces at the point of 


] 


man “impregnable posi- 
I 


ng this order of release, so 
. hol . . 

must believe he but wait- 

he again presented him- 

, came Julius, the bear- 

in whose persuasive pow- 

i Defeated, 

band called this 

freeman by all 


The slave his day a 


writs and rights, ascended again to her 


apartment when the order of release had 
been received 

i “1 him. Alas, what it 

r heroes, who have surely 

inlimited expectations, are as 

ry rised by heroic demon- 


nil t 
LUiIeSst 


soul that never 


‘pt its paltry starv- 
ro surprised is not 
prehending wonder, 
* tears, or heart- 
comes thankful- 

; he 
} y of an 
involved in the 
As if 


vovernment of 


a uilty. 
never | inder tl 
God it was known that the overthrow of 
evil involved sorrow, aye, and temporal 
ruin, aye, and sometimes death, to God’s 
But to 


very angels! hat word she an- 


swered, — 


Ambassadors in Bonds. 
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** Hush! 
— even though some believed I was their 


enemy in disguise. 


I have been among friends, 


I have nothing to 
But, 
Julius, you have come to tell me of your 
Tell me, then.’ 


“ Such news, Madam, as y 


complain of. Duties must be done. 


master. 
= ; 

ou will not 
like to hear, though I have travelled with 
it night and day. Colonel Von Gelhorn 
sent me. He said I would be in time. I 
did n’t wait to hear him say that twice.” 
“He sent you? 


husband ? 


Where, then, is my 
** He is a prisoner, Madam.” 
“A prisoner! Whose?” 
. ( ol nel Von Gelhorn’s.” 
Was it satisfaction that filled the silence 
following this question ? 


Sut safe ? but well, Julius ? 
*“ No, Madam, not safe 
“ Wounded ? 


I ask 


nor well.” 
Julius, 


dreadful 


Why 


stions ‘ 


speak ! 
these que 
ll what you came to tell.” 

‘He is wounded, Madam. He has 
the church 


after he fell. 


* been taken away from 
where I carried 
le had 
Oh, Madam, if it 
his whole army would have been lost! 


him first 


shot l 


three horses under him. 


had n’t been for him, 
He wants you now.” 

The 
a free man, Ju 


Wounded, 


then. Guide me. 
shortest You ’re 
Act like one, 


— Von Gelhorn’s prisoner. 


“ Let us go, 
way. 
lius. freely. 


” 


, e s ! 
he ’s mine again ! 


In the church she found 


In her arms he died. 


Hers again ! 
him. 
And he said, 


weakness blenching before 


nor let us think it was 
with coward 
the presence of Death, shaming the day 
he died by a late re pentance, — 

‘“T have been deceived. But I de 
ceived others. Who will forgive that 
It is ! You 


have fought your fight like a hero, loyal 


so hard for me to forgive 

to the core, but 1” —— 
Nevertheless, her kiss was on his dying 

lips. She Must he, then, 


fo out from her presence into everlast- 


forgave him. 


ing darkness ? 
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It 


ke ives 


} 


is P Iting Novemb« 


N 
| 


branches bu 


a r 


rain. 


+} 
tI 


laf 
are eit upon 1c 


. 1 : 
1 few yellow fi 


he 


the ti 
and the ble 
be 


itterers 
] 


on ) 


} 
t willows 
ed 


the 


and poplars, ich 
that will 


and 


month to come 


company clinging 
bee hes the oaks 


w 
All other 


ht- winds 


ire 


away by the into the 


ul 
| 


nie 
cles of ] 
] 


ol or are packed unde 


w-lim ) ny 


| 


s bberies, there to swelt 


and “m th the 


nm 
il 


e rootlets of 


is and spru 
I I 

snows and Fel 
and May heats shall have transmut 


them into fat and unctuous mould. 


close, pelting, unceasing rain, tryir 


t 


of the mossy roof, 


wly laid drains, pressing 
to an exube 


ide 


as I sit turnir 


tain at my r 


air 
a rain that makes out 


r 


possibility ; at 


} 
an oO! 


engravings, 


} 
-da 


d 
dl 


leaves of 00k O 


dering wha y’ 


t drift my rainy 


shall take, I come upon a pleasant 

of Dovedale in Derby shire, 

aggerated, perhaps, in the luxuriance of 

its trees and the depth of its shadows, but 

recalling vividly the cloudy April morning 
I left tl 

inn of the “‘ Green Man and Black Head,” 

in the pretty town of Ashbourn 

’ 


A 


on which, fifteen years agone, r 


. 
and 
strolled away by the same road on which 


Mr. Charles Cotton opens his discourse of 
fishing with Master “ Viator,” and plun- 
ged down the steep valley-side near to 
] 


Thorpe, and wandered for three miles 


and more, und 
. bi side the 
1e river where Walton had east, in 


towering crags, and on 
} 


soft, spongy 


I ts of meadow. 
bli 


tk 


other days, a gray palmer-fly, past the 
hospitable hall of the worshipful Mr. Cot- 
ton, and the wreck o 


f the old fishing- 
house, over whose lintel was graven in 
the stone the interlaced initials of * Pis- 


cator, Junior,” and his great master of 


of 


yruary suns and April mists 


} 
a 


ather 


Wo k. 


WORK. 


A FARMER 


_ 


Oo 


tl 
the 


rod. 


sedae 


began to patter on 
] I el I 1 out 


t limbec 
orthward or Der- 


In 


away through 
ngs to the rolling 


I pre 


presently found 
London and Man- 
and stately 


r had been in the old days 

» turf 
" WwW strip of 
Macadam in th 


} 


affairs 
y bitten and 
f them I had 
other 


I 


Ww hich h ud 


m, we 
otched with r 


pa l 


traveller, save 


ssed, without si¢ . or of 


drover, W ho 


pea upol left, with a 


1 my 


vd of aspi chimneys, from which 


> } 
SMOKE 
into the harsh sky 
The | bl 
proved to be one 


which 


1 


| ] 
1e@ - lOOK 


pil 
old coach-inns, 
» of vacant chambers 

left inded 
» deserted highway of travel. I 
ttle b i } 
that a coach and for 


oray, ni ita ing 8 


of the 


ts 


, with i 


sti 


t 


hi 


il 


space vc] » road, so 


ir, or, indeed, a half- 
dozen together, mig! 
th 


it have come up to 


e door-way in dashing style. But it 


must have been many years since such 


a demand had 
of 


eI 


1 made upon the re- 
+] 


bust! 


sources ing landlord and of at- 
tendant grooms and waiters. The doors 
were tightly closed ; even the sign-board 
creaked uneasily in 


n the wind, and a ram- 
¢ 


pant srowth of ivy that clambered over 


the porch so covered it with leaves and 
berries that I could not at all make out 
its burden. I gave a sharp ring to the 
bell, and heard the e eho repeated from 
the deserted stable-c« urt ; 
1, 


il 


there was the 


yelp of a hound somewhere within, and 
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presently a slatternly-dressed woman re- 
ceived me, and, conducting me down a 
bare h ill, show 


parlor, where 


ed me into a great dingy 


a murky fire was strug- 


grate. <A score of roistering 
ight have made the stat ly 

and I dare say they did, in 
; but now I had only 


vy old arm -chairs, a few 


for com- 


t coaches” upon the wall, 

‘annuated greyhound, who 
med to scent the little meal I had or- 
dered, and presently stalked in and laid 
look, in 


his thin nose, with an appealing 


h unds 


he ever had the 


my 


His d Lys of coursing — if 


-were fairly over; 

and ] { cacl ri ible pride in be 
I 

: } 


stow- 


tain tough morsels of the 
d with horse-radish, 

avored for dinner. 

| 


ended to push on to Buxton 


oon; but the deliberate 
morning by two o’clock 
into a swift, pelting rain, 
‘part of that which is beat- 
ndaows to-day. There was 
» done but to make my home 
ich-inn for the night ; and 
isement — besides the slum- 


had 


rug 


after dinner, 
the 


— there 


who, 


n upon faded 


he grate was a 
lessenger ” 


of the month past, 


and, as good luck would have it, a much- 


bethumbed copy of a work on horticul- 


ture and kindred subjects, first printed 


somewhere about the beginning of the 
igl century, and entitled “‘ The 


eighteenth 


Recreation, showing the 


Profit of the Art of Gar- 


Clergyman’s 


>] 


leasure and 


dening,” by the Reverend John Lau- 
rence. 
It was a queer book to be found in this 


| coach-inn, with its silk- 


pretentious old 
l-pulls and stately parlors; and I 


I the 


thoucht how roisterers who came 
thundering over the road years ago, and 
chucked the bar-maids under the chin, 
must have turned up their noses, after 
their pint of crusted Port, at the “ Cler- 
Yet, for all that, 


the bodk had a rare interest for me, de- 


gyman’s Recreation.” 
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tailing, as it did, the methods of fruit- 


culture in England a hundred and forty 
years ago, and showing with nice par- 
ticularity how the espaliers could be best 
trained, and how a strong infusion of 
walnut-leaf tea will destroy all noxious 
worms. 

And now, when, upon this other 


the quietude of my own li- 


wet 
day, and in 

; 1° 
brary, I come to measure the claims of 


this ancient horticulturist to considera- 


I find 


some slX or 


tion, that he was the author of 


seven distinct works on kin- 


dred subjects, showing good knowledge 


of the best current practice ; and al- 
though he incurred the sneers of Mr. 
Tull, who hoped ‘1 
than he ploughed,” there is abundant evi- 


ks were held in esteem. 


1e preached better 


dence that his box 

Contemporary with the Rev. Mr. Lau- 
rence were London and Wise, the famous 
horticulturists of Brompton, (whose nurse- 
ry, says Evelyn, “ was the greatest work 
of the kind ever seen or heard of, either 

] 


in books or ] 


trave ) also Switzer, a 
pupil of the latter, and Professor Rich- 
ard Bradley. 

Mr. director of the 


royal gardens under William and Ma- 


London was the 
at one time had in his charge 
or four hundred of the most 

landex 


He was in the habit of riding some fifty 


some three 
considerabk 1 estates in England. 
miles a day to confer with his subordi- 


e gardeners, and at I 


nat ast two or three 


times in a season traversed the whole 


length and breadth of Eneland,—and this 
at a period, it must be remembered, when 
ravelling was no holiday-affair, as is evi- 
dent from the mish ups which befell those 
well-known contemporaneous travellers 
of Fielding, Joseph Andrews and Parson 
Adams. Traces of the work of Mr. Lon- 
don are to be seen even now in the older 
parts of the grounds of Blenheim and of 
Castle Howard in Yorks 

Stephen Switzer was an accomplished 
gardener, well known by a great ma- 
ny horticultural and agricultural works, 
sale at his 
Chief- 


est among these was the “ Ichnographia 


which in his day were “ on 
seed-shop in Westminster Hall.” 
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Rustica,” which gave gener: 


the 


ul directions 


for management of country-estates, 
hil . ~4 las) hd mota? —_ ¢ 

whe it indulged in some pre latory Mag- 

niloguence upon the digni ind antiqui- 


f vardening. It is the first 


10’ C 


f all arts, he claims; for * t 


l high, Inasiiu 
Genesis 


i taking t 


; . : 
prises us to find that so ra 


tigator should entert 
cl arly did, that 


duced 


] ower 


without 


1 great 
Ps wa m . . y ; ] ky rr 
oft impudence, know, or P end to know, 
more in one twelvemonth tl i lal 
ous, honest South-country 
seven years 
His agricult 
+) , 
special val 
ad 


He 


exhaustive of the 


ance trom 


ae precates 


in its own bowel 
r its own improvement.” 
In gardening, he expr 


tempt tar the and other 


yet ad- 
aces, lays 


as , ool 
out his ponds by formula, and 


is so far devot it door sculpture 


the establishn 


institution for the instruc 


oe of a royal 
ingenious 


young men, who, on | en into the 
service of noblemen and ¢ 
straightway people th 

) I 

And this notwithstanding Ac 
dison had published 


his famous papers on 
the “ Ple 


asures of the Imagination ” three 
* 


are } . . 
years beiore, 


* The “Spectators” 


414 ar 
urge particularly a better taste 


are dated 1712; and the first volume of the 


1 477, 


which 


in gardening, 
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was the Dr. Lardner 


-a man of general scientif- 


Richard Bradley 
of his day, - 
ic acquirement, an indefatigable worker, 
venturing hazardous predictions, writing 
some fifteen or twenty volumes upon sub- 
jects connected with agriculture, foisting 
himself into the chair of Botany at Cam- 


his 


} ] hy ; er | ; lhh 
midge Dy noisy reclamation, selling 


name to the booksellers for attachn 


to other men’s wares,* and, finally, 


¢ the indignity of a removal 


by sudden deat 


races, 
all odds, 
iad appt ared up to his 
time. ntleman, in his ** New 
Improvements of Planting and Garden- 
ing,” lays great Stress upon a novel ‘i 
vi ntion for the more speedy ( 
of garden- pl:ts,” which is nothing more 
f 


or 


than an adaptation of the principle 
ter book is the 

volu- 
Astor 
here are 


British 


ImjnoUus 
} 4° . + 
Conueciwion 5 and, strz 3 t 


’ 
only two 


Mu 
Museum 


lii-,lature 


Duke of Rutland, in the | 


eginning of 
the last century, was compelled to “‘ keep 
up fires from Lady-day to Michaelmas 


behind his sloped w 


| alls,” In order to in- 


ing of his : rapes ; yet win- 
i a great 

Che quiet country 
yuires — such as Sir Roger de Coverley 


— had to content tl 


had, and was 


1emselves with those 


old-fashioned fruits which would strugcle 


“ : 
successfully wi 


lls us that the garden of Mr. Wil- 


y oy } . ar y A day } nn 
son, where Parson Adams and the divine 


+ 2a . 
h out-ot-door toes 


ing te 


lame, 1n- 


translation 


of the 
hon, be i 


‘ fore cited in 
and publishe 1 under Professor 
Bradley's name. 


these papers, 
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Fanny were guests, showed nothing more 
] 


rare than an alley bordered with filbert- 


ndon and its neighborhood the 


better. 


Cucumbers, 
never came in 
were ready in the 

(in the time of 

Melons were 

] y 

10 could p 
il; and the season of 


Ly roundly, 


h used to be limited to 


d over a term 


» some- 


‘I have more 
hen-garden than 


iay, I 


pine-apples of my own 


1 
have 
i Sm ll b yast ; ior 
, describing her 
le of the Elector 
‘a ] 3 


. ” 
n 1716, speaks of ** pines 
I 


had never seen before. 
ardening, too, now 
Dutch Wil- 
Addison had 


raise of the natural dispo- 


was 


ce mpl xion. 


and buried. 


lens of Fontainebleau, 


Was Car- 


e near Rugby, 

as a citizen might, the 

those papers to which I 
lluded. Milton 

1 

i 


ian he ha l be n, an l peopl 


was in 


in to realize that an arch-Puri- 


have exquisite taste. Possibly, 


1 landholders had seen that 


iwrden-picture where the lux- 
so makes the pretty sorceress 

Armida spread her 
Pope affected a 


I 
of Add 


ison; D 
was 


nets. 
respect for the views 


it his Twickenham garden 
Brid 
ul landscape - gardener 


old rule 


a very stiff affair. man was 


who ventured to ignore $s; and 
he was followed closely by William Kent, 
a broken-down and unsuccessful land- 
scape-painter, who came into such vogue 
as a man of taste, that he was employed 

s, Bk. 


t he was, 


If. Ch. 
appropriates the 


4, where 


10n tells of Cyrus. 
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to fashion the furniture of scores of coun- 
try-villas; and Walpole * tells us that he 
was even beset by certain fine ladies to 
The 


1 in a petticoat decorated 


desien Birthday gowns for them:—“ 


one he dresset 


with columns of the five orders; the oth- 


er, like a bronze, in a copper-colored 
= 


satin, with ornaments of 0 id. 


Clermont, the charming home of the 


exiled Orléans family, shows vestiges of 


the taste of Kent, who always accredited 
very much of his love for the picturesque 


to the reading of Spenser. It is not of- 


ten that the poet of the ** Faerie Queene” 


is mentioned as an educator. 


And now let 


us 


while, to discuss 
t Bnokel lei of ¢] al 
great English cultivator of the early hal 
of the eighteenth century. 


the gentry of hi 


that most o , and 


cultivated people, ignored Mr. Tull, he 
rash and so headstrong and so 


it the ed 


was s0 


noisy. It is certain, too, th: 
cated farmers, or, more strictly, the writ- 
ing farmers, opened battle him, 


to ward off his rad- 


upon 
and used all their art 
ical tilts upon their old metl 
And he 


: : 
really do not think that an 


ture. fought back bravely; I 
editor of a 
partisan paper to-day could improve up- 
on him, — in vigor, in personality, or in 
coarseness. 

Unfortunately, the biographers 


who 


and 
followed his 


his 


neglect that leaves but scanty gleaniz 


encyclopzedists upon 


veriod have treated name 
} 


rsonal history. His father own- 


for his pe 
ed landed property in Oxfordshire, and 
rsity-man ; he studied 


for the law, ( which ll account for his 


Jethi »was a Unive 


address in a wordy quarrel,) made the 
tour of Europe, returned to Oxfordshire, 
married, took the paternal homestead, 
and proceeded to carry out the new no- 
tions which he had gained in his Southern 
travels. Ill health drove him to France a 
second time, from which he returned once 
more, to occupy the famous “ Prosperous 
Farm” in Berkshire; and here he open- 
ed his batteries afresh upon the existing 
methods of farming. The cist of his pro- 


* Works of Earl of Orford, Vol. III. p. 490. 
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posed reform is expresst l in the title of 
his book, ‘* The Horse-hoeing Husband- 
ry.” He h til- 


lage, at frequent intervals, of all field- 


believed in the thorou 


crops, from wheat to turnips. ‘To make 


this feasible, drilling was, of course, essen- 


tial; and to make it economical, horse- 
labor was requisite : the drill 


hoe were only subsidiary to the 


and the 
horse - 
main end of THOROUGH 

Sir Hugh Platt, as we have seen, had 
before suggested dibbling, and Worlidge 
had c¢ ntrived i drill; but Tull g 


and point and 


riLLAGE,. 


suggestions. 


to these old is quite 
possible that his theory may have been 


worked out from his 


He cert Lil ly fiIVeS a ¢ le 


crowth of his belief. 


acini diademiaeall Gna 
vessels through which 
pass respectively. 


It does 


Tull upon “ Prosperous Farm” was such 


not appear that the 


success of 


. 1 
as to give a large warrant for its 


name. 
“gp : : 

His enemies, indeed, alleged that he came 
Ss svSs- 


near to sinking two estates on hi 


tem; this, however, he stout y denies, 
and says, “] propose no more than to 
] of debt, and leave 


Keep out my estate 
behind me better than I found it. 


Yet, 
owned it must be, that, had I, when I 


} 


first began to make trials, known as much 
of the system as I do now, the practice 
of it would have been more profitable to 
me.” Farmers in other parts of Eng- 


adapted to the 


land, with lands better 
new husbandry, certainly availed them- 
selves of it, very much to their advan- 
tage. Tull, like a great 


many earnest 


Wet- Weather 
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reformers, was almost always in difficul- 
ty with those immediately dependent on 
him ; over and over he insists upon th 


and 


‘ine Nien ] ‘vy at } 
inconveniency Siavery attending 


the exorbitant power of husbandry ser- 


laborers over their masters.” 


vants and 
He quarrs ls Wi 


the short px 


th their wages, and with 
abor. Pray, 
what would i 
he ha l da < 
men in bl: 
to 


day ? 


} 


be con iliate d DY 


I think I ean fancy such an encounter 


for the querulous old reformer. “ Mike! 


1 


¢ his thumb 


armlet of his wais 
, kes 


ine worrds. 


ase.” And 


nists ! 


[I wish I « hat Tull alw ys 
told the exact truth; but he 


accounts 


Fives some 


» ie vered 
1 . 1 1 } ‘ } 
his brain at last as to make him utterly 
contemptuous of all old-fashioned meth- 
1 this respect ! 
I 


ods of pri edure. Ir 1@ was 


not alone among reformers. He stoutly 
affirmed th illage would supply the 
lack of manure, and his neighbors cur- 
r ntly reported that he was in the habit 
of dumping his manure-carts in the river. 
This charge Mr. Tull firmly denied, and 
I dare say jus But I 


that the rumors were current; 


can readily 
believe 


bon © oll 7 
country-neigni 


yorhoods offer good start- 
ing-points for such lively scandal. The 
er of this paper has heard, on the 


best possible authority, that he is in the 


habit of planting shrubs with their roots 
in the air. 

In his loose, disputative way, and to 
magnify the importance of his own spe- 
cial doctrine, Tull affirms that the an- 


cients, and Virgil particularly, urged til- 
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stroy ing 
seems to > thi he 
old 


use a 


does great injustice to our 


Maro. 


ment’s dal 


t friend 
Will the reader ex mo- 


rgics again ? 


ince with the Ge« 


11 1: 
KS uke something 
a are . 
; It 1OOKS LIke sub- 
1. : b . 
pulverization at 
ri 
rr._¥19 
rull’s exaggerated 
unaffected by the noisy 


his speech, there lay a 


ise, and a lear « ompre- 


xisting shortcomi 


oned S l 
wheat is exceptional, the drill 
is now almost unive in the best culti- 
vated dist of the 
forage-c1 inary bur- 
den to horse-h 
Even the 


have had eir advocates 


days ; 


We : ‘ : 
¥ eedion, In I ynshire, 1s report- 


wheat 
for z 1ecessit * years, without any 
supply of outside fertilizers, and relying 
wholly upon 1 peated a 


soil.t 


nd pt rf 
And Mr. Way, 


verization of the 


* Chap. IX. p. 
+ It is to t 


ked, ver, that the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, (farmer of Loi 


s- W eedon,) by 


509 


the distineuished chemist R ry l 
Sor iety, in a paper on ™ The Power of 
Soils to absorb M inure,” * propounds the 
question as follows :—“ Is it likely, on the- 


oretical considerations, that the air and 
any means be 
i 4 


app ication OF 


the soil together can by 
made to yield, without the 


manure, and year after year continuously, 
a crop of wheat of from thirty to thirty- 
five bushels per acre ? wd And his reply 


—‘* I confess I do not see 


practic 


however, (who spends only hi vet ivs 


is this: why they 


should not do so.” A al farmer, 


in-doors,) would be very 


suggest 


] i Atte nf this 
here, that the validity of this dictum must 


depend very much on the original constit- 


> of the Coombe Hills, on 
> extreme sout 


and not far remove 


way leading from Bath to London, 


farmery where this 
suffering 


fortunately largely Tn ut many 
* the out-buildings in unchanged ; 


and not a man thereabout, or in any oth- 


the for- 


where 
ought so bravely his 

» drill, lies buried. 
ldle of the last ce¢ ntury, 
Li icestershire, 


-Langton, an ec- 
: 


lergyman by the 


in the 


centric and benevolent ¢ 


name of William Hanbury, who con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a ere 

ipported by a 
lo this end, 


charity which was to be s 


f trees. 
imported a great variety of seeds and 
nts from the Continent and America, 
nursery of fifty acres in 
*“ An Essay 
- 


lanting, and a Scheme to make it Con- 


"God and the Ad- 


extent, an iblished 


ducive to the Gl ry ol 
vantage of Soci ty.” 

3ut the Reverend Hanbury was be- 
set by ageressive and cold-hearted neigh- 
bors, among them two strange old “* gen- 
the distribution of his crop, avails himself vir- 
tually of a clean fallow, every alternate year. 


® Transactions, Vol. XXX. p. 140. 
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tlewomen,” Mistress Pickering and Mis- The strange ladies who were guilty of 
tress Byrd, who malevolently ordered this slaughter of innocents showed “a 
their cattle to be turned loose into his dying blaze of goodness” by bequeath- 


1 
ble 


first plantation of twenty thousand young ing twelve thousand pounds to charita 
and thrifty trees. And not content with societies; and “thus ended,” says Han- 
this, they served twenty-seven different bury, “ th se two poor, unhappy, unchar- 


copies of writs upon him in one day, for _itable, charitable old gentlewomen.” 


trespass. Of all this he gives detailed The good old man describes the beau- 


account in his curious history of the ty of plants and trees with the same de- 


“Charitable Foundations at Church- _ lichtful particularity which he spent on 


Langton.” He tells us that the “ven- his n izhbors and the buried 


omous rage” of these old ladies (who I cannot anywhere learn whether or 


died shortly after, worth a million of dol- not the charity - plantation of Church- 


lars) did not even spare his dogs; but Langton is still thriving. 


that his pet spaniel and greyhound were About this very time, Lancelot Brown, 


cruelly killed by a table-fork thrust into who was for a long period the kitel 
their entrails. Nay, their game-keeper gardener at Stowe. came 


even buried two dog alive, which be notoriety by his disposition of 


long d to his ne ighbor, Mr. W ade, a sub- in Blenheim Park, whe re, 
: 1 


( riod ( f one wet 


stantial grazier. His story o 


p ] 
ry Detoe-like and pitiful : — “ elf tl] inest artificia ike in t world. 
I 


1 


heard them,” he savs, “ ts inden oO! ff shore. it border- 


they had been buried, and, seeing some ing declivities of wood, and the graceful 
people at a distance, inquired what dogs swells of land dipping to 
they were. ‘ The, yme dogs tha "¢ main now in very nearly 
I i ion in whi h Brown 
a hundr« 
» morning, and the new 


had left their England | 
, , } 


er a 
howl- nues, and the ‘p rectangularities, and 


is flowing lines { walks, 
ver con- 


} 


his own de signs, and 
perhaps — he 

d assistants to draw his 

them soon lans. it the quick eye which at first 


d 


Lition of its matures 
vn. He was accused of 


at one time 


capes 
oe . 
could hardly give 
Scatail +4] 


contrasts without startling affectation 


I mention the name of Lancelot Bri 
r, not to discuss his meri 


n, if I dig all Caudle over. ) + principal and largest ill 


ht 
it 


brought a spade, and, upor movi the at taste ndse -gardening which 
top earth, came to the blackthorns, and just now grew up in England, out of a 
then to the dogs, the bigac st of which new reading of Milton, out of the admi- 
had eat the loins, and greatest share of rable essays of Addison, out of the hints 


the hind parts, of the little one.” of Pope, out of the designs of Kent, and 
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which was stimulated by Gilpin, by Hor- 
ace Walpole, and, by the de- 
lightful little landscapes of Gainsborough. 

E ill be found of Mr. 


in the professional trea- 


still more, 
srow n, 


se province I do not now 
se rather, for the enter- 
if they will 
to speak of that sad, éx- 
William Shenstone, who, 
s which he made to appear 
farm of Leasowes, fair- 
the landscape- 

the graces and 
lavished on his 

n rank for himself a 
the 


were reading 

rray, the Homer of Pope, 
»” of Addison. 

in hardly be any doubt, 

poor Shenstone 

ret the Le 


farm, when he 


was a 
wowes was 
took 
iin fair marketable dis- 


ester and Birming- 


put his 


he never 

plough-tail ; and his 

, that dates from an April 

lls, I am sure, only the 
Oe i 

ring hind inverts the soil; 


s the tur 


many another of 
unfortunate in having 
his biographer. It is 
who would 
ie 


fa man 

ran el: 

vers, or for a poet who 
] J 


gray iocKS on one 


a crimson waist- 
d in anapestics about 
herds’ crooks. Only fan- 
snufly, wheezing Doctor, 
r-powder whitening half his 

, led up before some charming lit- 
izanza of Boucher, wherein all 

the nymphs are simpering marchioness- 
es, with rosettes on their high-heeled slip- 


pers that out-color the sky! With what 
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a “Faugh!” the great gerund-grinder 
upon the floor, 
And 


stone, or rather his memory, caught the 


would thump his cane 


and go lumbering away Shen- 
besom of just such a sneer. 
But other critics were more kindly and 
appreciative; among them, Dodsley the 
author, wl “ The 

(the ‘* Pro- 


verbial Philosophy” of its day,) 


bookselling 10 wrote 


Economy of Human Life, 
and 

Thatelv, who wave to the yublie the most 
W o I 


elegant and tasteful discussion of artificial 


scenery that was perhaps ever written. 


Shenstone studied, as much as so in- 


dolent a man ever could, at Pembsoke 


College, Oxford. His parents died when 


he was young le aving to him a very con- 


siderable estate, which fortunately some 


relative administered for him, until, ow- 


ing to this supe rvisor’s death, it lapsed 


into the poet’s improvident hands. Even 


then a sensible tenant of his own name, 


and a distant relative, managed very 


snugly the farm of L« ywes; but when 


Shenstone « 
house 


ime to | 
nor erounds we 
cupan y 
ral i 7 his walks through the 
dle of the mowing, and of tl 
had his beeves to fatten 
to pay. 
So Shenstone 


1 . 
became a tar 


own account; and, according 


‘ ; : made of 
The good soul had none of Mr. Tull’s 
~ 


} 
account he 


— } aa “1 
peturance ant ity with 


ants 5 


ir. I suspect 


if the ploughman broke his g 


the kind ball 
The} 


iday forthe mending. The h 


ad-master allowed him a hol- 
rdsman star- 


+ 1 ss} ta 
nent to tin } beasts 


tomed a 
| been plant- 
1; the 


ed in astonish1 
ordered away from their accu 


A new thicket ha 


raz- 
ing-fields. 
ed, which must not be disturb or- 
chard was uprooted to give pl 


ice to some 


parterre; a fine bit of meadow was 


flowed with a miniature lake; hedges 


were shorn away without mercy ; arbors, 
grottos, rustic seats, Arcadian temples, 
sprang up in all outlying nooks; so that 
the annual product of the land came 


irely 


presently to be limited, almost entirely, 


to the beauty of its disposition. 
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ike most, Was 


I think that the poet, un 
never very thoroughly satisfied with his 


poems, and tl refore, the vanity 

1 him to vest the sense of beauty 
which he felt ti ¢ in his bl in some- 
more palpable than language. 
] and 


Witl 


mastering 


1 1 
came the charn iKS 


and 


a Liat 
this ambition holding 


waters ol easo S. 


him, what mattered a mo rain-crop, 
or a debt? If he had only an ardent 

ai 
Walk 


ilderness, his 
He 
a poet 


] ra 
iOnLS 


admirer of 

grottos, — is Wi l istomer. 

longed 

longs for r 

for sun and rain. 
And he had 


hardly a cultivate: 


y there was 
1 England, but, 
before the death of Shenstone, had heard 
of the rare beauty of Leas- 


Lord Lyttleton, 


y, at the elegant seat of H igley, brought 


owes. 


I 


near 


over his guests to see what miracles the 


hare-brained, sensitive poet had wrought 
upon his farm. And in fancy 
proud, shy ere 


tice the company of di 


lished cuests, 


— madden d, i , 


from the 


if that 


wrong 
shout t 


sensitive ¢ 


an unappreciat urprise,— dwelling on 


the memory of dwells 
on the first 


In his “Ee 


writes, — “ Why repin 


bis poem. 


uned, ) he 


mansions on the ve 
convert my farm-house 
Court, and where they 
window as a great pi ce 
All things figure by r 
And this 

philosophy, was, I dare 
sel to him. He 
world in his later year 

which at odd 
— 


way to the delights of Leasowes ; indeed, 


reflection, 

mor- 
saw ry little of the 
that part 


of it intervals found its 


he was not of a temper to meet the world 
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upon fair terms. “ The generality of 
mankind,” 


dom in good humor but whilst they are 


he cynically says, “are sel- 


imposing upon you in some shape or 
other.” * 
112.3 


Our farmer of Leasowes publis} 
pastoral that was no way equal to the 
pastoral he wrote with trees. 


*upon his land ; 
readers who 


day met with it, and be: 


its mellifluous seesaw. 


II »wW its jingling 


resonance comes back to me to-day from 


h School! 


1e will 


For he ne’er 
Who could 
And I loved 


Such t 


And what 


1OOK OVeT 


girl in the corner, in check c¢ingham, wi 
blue bows in her hai 


on the old s l-benches), 


>in his 
and not the ki 3 ok for from 


teens, 
a man who stood five feet eleven in his 


1: 1 1° 1! 
Kings, and wore his own gray hair. 


} } 


tone had the phy- 


Strangely enough, Shens 


sique of in ora prize-fighter, 
and with it the fine, sensitive brain of a 


woman; a Greek in his refinements, and 


a Gree k in ind lence. I hope he vets on 
better in the other world than he 


did in thi 


ever 


* Detached Thoughts on Men and Manners: 
Wm. Shenstone. 
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ON THE 


IN 


TWO 


PART 


early 
conse- 
tradition. 


que nce of 


There was no reason why the graceful 
human figure should not 


the 


drawing of the 


been transmitted, as well as 


have 


technical procedures and the 


I 
Nor was effort wanting: these pictures 


pigments. 


were often very elaborate and splendid in 


execution. But it is clear that grace and 


resemblance to anything existing, so far 


ing aimed at, 


were intentionally 


Even as late as the thirteenth 


find figures with blue legs 
, 


,—the horses in a proces- 


red and 
f: 


yellow. Any whim 
tion, or fanciful color- pattern, 

or correctness. 

actual things seemed to be 

regarded, indeed, 


as an unavoidable evil, 
to be as possible. 


The 


to show God’s omnipresence 


restricted as far 

problem was 

in the world, especially His appearance 

th as man, and His abiding 

ly men and women as an 

inspiration 
' ' 

But so long 


erating their humanity. 
as the divine and the human 
are looked upon as essentially opposed, 
their union can be by miracle only, and 
the first thoug] 


inent this 


t must be to keep prom- 


miraculousness, and guard 
agajnst confusion of this angelic exist- 
ence with every-day reality. The result 
is this realm of ghosts, at home neither 
in heaven nor on earth, neither presum- 
ing to be spirit nor condescending to be 
But 
felt, 
the nearer the thought to end this re- 


body, but hovering intermediate. 
the more strongly the antithesis is 
maining tenderness for the gross and un- 
spiritual, — to drop this ballast of earth, 
and rise into the region of heavenly re- 
alities. Upon a window of Canterbury 
Cathedral, beneath a representation of 
VOL. XIII. 21 


RELATION OF 


ART TO NATURE. 


PARTS. 


of Cana, is the legend, — 


of fat al- 


4 historiam, 1 num notat 
legoriam.” But if the 


] is there 
only for the sake of this heavenly trans- 


earthly 


mutation, — if the miracle, and the mir- 


acle alone, shows God’s purpose accom- 


plished, — then all things must be miracu- 
lous, for all else may be safi ly ignored. 
Henceforth, nothing is of itself profane, 
for the profane is only that wherein the 
higher and truer sense has not yet been 
What not 
an exceptional transmutation, but a trans- 
lation,— that all Nature should b« 


recognized. is demanded is 
inter- 
preted of the spirit. 

The result 


er license 


is, on the one hand, a great- 
in dealing with actual forms, 
since Art sees all things on one level of 
dignity, — respects one no more than 
another, but only its own purpose, — is 
careless of material qualities, and of 
moral qualities, too, as far as they are 
Why dwell 
the 


its particu- 


bound to particular shapes. 


tediously upon one particle, when 


value of it consists not in 
larity, but in its harmony with the rest 
universe ? Giotto seems to make 
work di- 
vine by wrapping all his figures from 
But 
more humanity in 
the 


of the 


short with the human form 
head to foot in flowing draperies. 
these figures have 
them, stand closer to us, because 
meaning is no longer petrified in the 
shape, but speaks to us freely and direct- 
:- ; 

ly, in a look, a gesture, a sweep of the 


The Greek said, — “* With 


these superhuman lineaments you are to 


garment. 


conceive the presence of Jove; these are 
the appropriate forms of the immortals.” 
Giotto said, — ** See what divine mean- 
ings in every-day faces and actions; with 
A. 


these eyes you are to look upon the peo- 


ple in the street.” The one is a remote 


and incredible perfection,—the other, the 
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intimate reality of the actual and pres- 
ent. It is, in truth, thtreiore, 

was before pos- 


full 


for he fears 


approach to Nature than 


1 iy . : ae 
sible. The artist no longer shuns 


actuality for his con eption, 


no confusion with the actual. For in- 


stance, from the earliest times the celes- 
ere 
angels hau 


: . . 
tial nature of been naively 


intimated by appending wings to them. 
the 


ury out 


There was no attempt to c 


, } } ; ] 
l 1 * to show the mechanical 


sibility of it, for that would be only to 
winged men. The painters of the 
itur 

ae 

3 should 

i 

sure Dasis 

for their angels, with more and 
more emphasis of buoyancy and extent, 


until at last, no longer trusting their own 


statement, they settle 


the q 1estion by 
showing them from below, already risen, 
and so choke off the doubt whether they 
But 


without assistance or effort, by their own 


can rise. Orcagna’s angels float 


lightness, as 


inhe 


P Irpose 

Giotto’s fellow - citiz 
with the new interest which 
ttitude and gesture and all 


iar details of lite 


acquire 
Lookin 


what they 


¢ around 
had 


taught to see, and concluded it was only 


resentation of them. 
, 


them, they saw been 


an unexampled closeness of copying. No 


i 
doubt Giotto thought so, too, t had 
should not have heard 


that been all, we 
of it. 


be accounted for. The charm did not 


It is this new interest that has to 


lie in the fact, nor in the reproduction 


of it in the picture, but in a sudden sense 
of its value as expression, resting on a 
still obscurer feeling that herein lay its 
the 


what it seems, still less a pure delusion, 


whole value, — tha actual is not 


but that it is pure seeming, so that its 


of Art to Nature. 


[ March, 


phenomenal character is no reproach, 
but the bond that connects it with real- 
i Just 


wal d show g 


ily. 


because it is only “the out- 
and does not pretend to 


» anything more, what it shows is not 


‘“‘the things that only seem,” but the 


things that are. The attractiveness of 


beauty is due to of his | er af- 


the sense 


finities in the object: it is 


finality felt, 
but 
- 


shines with th 


not so that the form 


comprehended, 


in ad- 


insi 


vance to tl sh 
Whether 


the arti 


it promises. 
lled miracle or inspira- 
tion, ist must his theme as 
ent and singular. This is 


Lord 


B . es . an 1] } 
sacon requires in all “ excellent beau- 


something excell 


pt rhaps that ‘ “angeness ” which 


ty,” the new significance coming 


direc t, 
’ - 
and not through refl 


ection, and therefore 
le and incomparable. That Giotto 
and his successors went on for two hun- 
dred years painting sai and miracles 
was not because t i 


ways remain the sense 
undeveloped meaning ; 

that is laid bare, Art has become 

is, and makes haste to withdraw 

into obscu For it 


language that the pictur r the statue 
avails anything, and this circumstantial- 
ly 20 long 


Beauty is 


an honor to matter; but spirit, the source 


ity of expres is tolerable on 


expression. 


as it is the only 


such measure 
As, in the le vend, 


sinks 


of beauty, is impatient of 


of it as Art can give. 


Eurydice, the dawn, back into 
night at the look of 


the arisen sun, so 


} 


this lovely flush dawning intelli- 


gence wanes before the eye of the intel- 


transcends previous ¢ onception ; but when 


ture is a help so long as it 


lect. 


the mind comes up with these sallies, and 
the picture is compared with the idea, it 


sinks back into a thing. Thenceforth it 
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takes r with Nature, and falls vic- 


tim to the natural laws. It is only an as- 


pect and an instant,— not eternal, but a 
petty persiste nce,—not God, but an idol, 


— not 


he saint, but his flesh and integu- 
ments. 
Shall we say, then, that beauty is an 


Certainly it is no falsity; we 


yvisional truth,— truth at 


ge, aS appearance, not yet 
is appearance seen as final, 
as the hicl the mind has reached. 


Hence its 1 ulousness. It is in ad- 
vance 
count 
could ace h, 
bunch of rag feathers should be more 


venerable him than other rags and 


But to deny that the impres- 
from a 


matter comes 


deeper s¢ of the truth would be as 
unwise as for him to deny his fetich. 
The fetich is false, 


1 
other rag 


not as compared with 
thers, but as compared 


The 


with a | 
i he sees God in this rub- 


falsit; i ot that 


rher conception of God. 
t 


e does not see Him else- 
ge said that a picture is 
en a thought and a thing. 
e mean; either extreme 
is fi ‘ ‘lato makes Eros intermediate 
} 


between wisdom and ignorance, born of 


unequal pa tage, neither mortal 


» needy, forever 


nor 
. =. 
imm« seeking 
, ) 

the he whom he can 


fac c 


never meet 
-y of Art has a certain anal- 
Like 


1e light which it cannot 


rowth of the corals. 
certain depth beneath the 


10st favorable to it, —a dim, 


_ f 
on ol 


twilight and calm, re- 
om the stagnant obscurity 
tion and from the agitated 

he dry light of the intel- 


dic Ss, — its 


is laid bare, it 
d, enduring as the basis 


its, but the life gone, and 

traces of its action left in the 
y relics of the past. Greek Art per- 
ished when its secret was translated into 


} 


clearer language by Plato and Aristotle ; 
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and Duccio and Cimabue and Giotto must 
go the same way as soon as St. Fran- 
Calvin 
meant. It is its 
fatal to Art; 


cis of Assisi or Luther or puts 


into words what they 


own success that is for 


just in proportion as the expressiveness 


it insists upon is shown to be pervad- 
ing, universal, and not the property of 
this or that shape, the particular mani- 
festation is degraded. Color and form 
are due to partial opacity; the light 
must penetrate to a certain depth, bu 
nct throughout. 

The name of Giotto has come to stand 
for Devotional Art, for an earnestness that 
subordinates all display to the sacredness 
But 


knew him for a man of quick worldly 


of the theme. his fellow -citizens 
wit, who despised asceticism, and was 
ready with the most audacious jokes, even 
at sacred things. Ghiberti and Cennini 
do not praise him for piety, but for havy- 
ing “brought Art back to Nature” and 
‘‘ translated it from Greek into Latin,” — 
that is, from the language of clerks into 


It is not anyt 


the vernacular. ling spe- 
cial in the intention that gives Giotto his 
fame, but the freedom, directness, and 
variety of the language with which it is 
expressed. The effort to escape from tra- 
ditional formulas and conventional shapes 
often makes itself felt at the expense even 
of beauty. Instead of the statuesque forms 
of the earlier time, it is the dramatic in- 
terest that is now promin nt, — the com- 
position, the convergent action of numer- 
ous figures, separate perhaps, insignif- 


common emo- 


ly, 
icant, but pervaded by a 


tion that subordinates all distinctions and 


leaves itself alone visible. Even in the 


traditional groups, as, for instance, the 
Holy Families, ete., the aim is more com- 
plete realization, in draperies, gestures, 
postures, rather than beauty of form. We 
miss in Giotto much that had been attain- 
What Madonna of his 
can rank with Giovanni Pisano’s? The 


Northern cathedral-sculptures, even some 


ed before him. 


of the Byzantine carvings, have a dignity 
that is at least uncommon in his pictures. 
Especially the faces are generally wood- 


en, — destitute alike of individuality and 
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of the loveliness of Duccio’s and even of 
On the other hand, 
in the picture wherein the school attained, 


some of Cimabue’s. 


perhaps, its highest success as to beauty of 
at Santa 
Maria Novella, the blessed are ranged in 


the faces, Orcagna’s “‘ Paradise” 


row above row, with mostly no relation 
to each other but juxtaposition. We see 
here two directions, — one in continua- 
tion of the antique, seeking beauty as the 
property of certain privileged forms, the 
other as the hidden possibility that per- 
vades all things. One or the other must 
abate something: either the image must 
become less sacred, or the meaning nar- 
rower; for the language of painting is not 
figurative, like the language of poetry, 
but figure, and unless the form bear on 
its face that it is not all that is meant, its 
inherent limitations are transferred to the 
thought itself. When Dante tells us that 
Brunetto Latini and his companions look- 


ed at him, — 


“Come vecchio sartor fa nella cruna,”’ 

it is the intensity of the gaze that is pres- 
ent with us, not the old tailor and his 
the imag : is 


needle. But in Painting 
usurping and exclusive. 
Of these divergent tendencies it is easy 
to see which must conquer. The gifts of 
the spirit are more truly honored as the 
birthright of humanity than as the prop- 
The worshiy 
of the Madonna is better than the wor- 


erty of this or that saint. ) 
ship of Athene just so far as the homage 
is paid to a sentiment and not to a 
son. Now the Madonna, too, must come 


down from her throne. The painters 
grew tired of painting saints and angels. 
Giotto already had diverged from the 
traditional heads and draperies, and be- 
gun to put his figures into the Floren- 
tine dress. Masaccio and Filippino Lippi 
their into their 

Soon the Holy Family is only 


a Florentine matron with her baby. The 


brought fellow - citizens 


pictures. 


sacred histories are no longer the end, 
but only the excuse; everything else is 
insisted on rather than the pretended 
The second Nicene Council had 


declared that “the designing of the holy 


theme. 
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images was not to be left to the invention 
of artists, but to the approved legislation 
and tradition of the Catholic Church.” 
But now the Church had to take a great 
deal that it had not bargained for. Per- 
spective, chiaroscure, picturesque con- 
trast and variety, and all that belongs 
to the show of things, without regard to 
what they are,—this is now the religion 
of Art. 

These things may seem to us rather 
superficial, and Art to have declined from 
its ancient dignity. But see how they 
took hold of men, and what men they 
took hold of. 


and shameless 


In the midst of that bloody 
fifteenth century, when on- 
ly force seems sacred, men hunted these 
shadows as if they were wealth and pow- 
er. Paolo Uccello could not be got away 
from his drawing to his meals or his rest, 
and only replied to his wife’s remonstran- 
ces, “ Ah, this perspective is so delight- 
ful!” With what ardor Manteena and 
Luca Signorelli seized upon a new trait 


irdo da Vinci, 


, 99 
enth century, a 


or action! Leon “‘ the first 


name of the fift man 
to whom was open, and who 


any, nev- 


cemed almost equally fit for 


er walked the st without a sketch- 


book in his hand, and was all his life long 


immersed in tl udy of Appearance, 


with a persistent scrutiny that is reveal- 
ed by his endless carieatures and studies, 
but perhaps by nothing more clearly than 


by his incid | discovery of the princi- 


} 


ope, which he de scribes 


in his treatise on Painting. This was no 
learned curiosity, nor the whim of seeing 
the universe under drill, but only a clear- 
er instinct of what the purpose of Art is, 
namely, to see the reality of the actual 
world in and as the appearance, instead 
of groping for some ulterior reality hid- 
den behind it. Le 


the precursor of Bacon. 


onardo has been called 
Certainly the 
conviction that underlies this passion for 


the outside of things is the same in both, 


—the firm belief that the truth is not to 
be sought in some remote seventh heaven, 
but in a truer view of the universe about 


us. 


Donatello told Paolo Uccello that he 
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was leaving the substance for the show. 
But the painter doubtless felt that the 
show such 
finite tak- 
en as what it truly is, nothing in itself, 
If it 
it is to be 


was more real than 


any 
“substance.” For it is the 
but only the show of the infinite. 
seem shadowy and abstract, 
considered with what it is compared. 


What an abstraction is depends on what 


is taken away and what left behind. For 


instance, the Slavery question in our pol- 
times termed an abstraction. 
Yes, surely, if 
the final reality, - 


lone worth living for,—then the Sla- 


itic 8 is som 
the dollar is almighty, is 
if peace and comfort 
are a 
very question and several other things 
tions. So in the world of mat- 


chemical results are the reality 


are abstra 
ter, if the 
of it, the appearance may well be con- 
sidered as an abstraction. But this is not 
the view of Art; Art has never magnified 
the materiality of the finite; on the con- 
trary, its history is only the record of suc- 
cessive attempts to dispose of matter, the 
failure always lying in the hasty effort to 
abolish it altogether in favor of an imma- 


terial principle outside of it, something 


behind the phenomena, like Kant’s nou- 


menon,—too fine to exist, yet unable to 
dispense with existence, and so, after all, 
not spirit, but only a superfine kind of 
matter; or as in a picture in the Cam- 
at Pi 

ured as a s¢ 
held up like 
behind it. 


It may be asked, Was not the appear- 


po Santo 1, where the world is fig- 


es of concentric circlk 8, 


shield by God standing 


ance, and this alone, from all time, the 
object of Art? But so long as the fig- 
ment of a separate reality of the finite is 
kept up, an antagonism subsists between 
this and truth, and the appearance can- 
not be frankly made the end, but has on- 
In the 
classic it was the human form in super- 


ly an indirect, derivative value. 
human perfection ; in the early Christian 
Art, God condescending to inhabit hu- 
man shape; in each case, what is given 
is felt to be negative to the reality, —a 
fiction, not the truth. 

But now the antagonism falls away, 
and the truth of Art is felt to be a higher 
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power of the truth of Nature. 
tive puts the mind in the place of gravi- 


Perspec- 


tation as the centre, thus naively declar- 
ing mind and not matter to be the sub- 
stance of the universe. It will see only 
this, feeling well that there is no other 
reality. It may-be said that Perspective 
is as much an outward material fact as 
any other. So it is, as soon as the point 
of sight is fixed. ‘The mind alters noth- 
ing, but gives to the objects that cohe- 
that 


The universe has no existence for the 


rency makes them into a world. 
idiot, not because it is not there, but be- 
cause he makes no image of it, or, as we 
say, does not mind it. The point of sight 
is the mark of a foregone action of the 
mind; what is embraced in it is seen to- 
gether, because it belongs to one con- 
ception. The effect can be simulated to 
a certain extent by mechanical contriv- 
ance; but before the rules of perspective 
were systematized, the perspective of a 
picture betrays its history, tells how much 
of it was seen together, and what was 


added. 


tury pictures are still more or less mo- 


Even late in the fifteenth cen- 


saics, — their piecemeal origin confessed 
by slight indications in the midst even 
of very advanced technical skill. Thus, 
in Antonio Pollaiuolo’s ** Three Archan- 
gels,” in the Florence Academy, — three 
admirably drawn figures, abreast, and 
about equally distant from the frame, 
the line of the right wing touches the 
head at the same point in each, with no 
allowance for their different relations to 
the centre of the picture. 

But there is a deeper kind of perspec- 
tive, not so easily manufactured, though 
the manufacture of this, too, is often at- 
tempted, namely, Composition. The true 
ground of perspective in a picture is not 
a mechanical arrangement of lines, but 
a definite vision,—an affection of the 
painter by the subject, the net result of 
it in his mind, instantaneous and com- 
plete. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Composition is anything arbitrary, — that 
in the landscape out-of-doors we see the 
world as God made it, but in the picture 


as the painter makes it. Composition is 
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nothing but the logic of vision; an un- 
composed view is no more possible than 
an unlogical sentence. The eyes convey 
in each case what the mind is able to 
grasp,—noless,nomore. As to any par- 
ticular work, it is always a question of 
fact what it amounts to; the composition 
may be shallow, it may be bad, — the 
work of the of the 


imagination, — put together, instead of 


understanding, not 


seen together. Buta pic ture without com- 
position would be the mathematical point. 
Mr. Ruskin thinks any sensible person 
would exchange his pictures, 
through which he 
This 


may 


however 
good, for windows 


see the scenes them lves. 


could 
does not quite meet the point, for it : 
be only a preference of quantity to quali- 
ty. Th 


pictures ; the paint r, 


window gives an infinitude of 


whatever his merit, 
but one. A fair comparison would be to 
; 


place by the side of the Turner drawing 


a photograph of the scene, which we will 


suppose taken at the most favorable mo- 
ment, and complete in color as well as 


light and shade. Whoever should then 


prefer the photograph must be either 


more of a than an artist, 


artist than 


naturalist or 


The 
to be perfect 


else a better Turner. 


photograph, supposing it 
in its way, gives what is seen at a 
first glance, only with the optical par 


of the process expanded over the whole 
field, instead of being confined to one 
point, as the eye is. The picture in it is 
the 
selected it; 


first glance of the operator, as he 
whatever delicacy of detail 
told in the impression on his mind tells 
in the impression on the plate ; whatever 
is more than that does not go to increase 
the richness of the result, as picture, but 
The land- 


scape - photographs that we have lately 


belongs to another sphere. 


had in such admirable perfection, how- 
ever they may overpower our judgment 
at first sight, will, I believe, be found not 
to wear well; they have really less in 
them than even second-rate drawings, 
and therefore are sooner exhausted. The 
most satisfactory results of the photograph 
are where the subject is professedly a 


fragment, as in near foliage, tree-trunks, 
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stone-texture ; or where the mind’s work 
is already done, and needs only to be re- 
flected, as in buildings, sculpture, and, 
to a certain extent, portrait, — as far as 
the character has wrought itself into the 


clothes, habitual attitude, ete. Is not 


the popularity of the small full-length 
portrait-photographs owing to the pre- 
dominance they give to this passive im- 
print of the mind’s past action upon ex- 
ternals over its momentary and elusive 


received 


presence ¢ It is he Lip 
from the startling likeness of trivial de- 
tails, exciting us to supply what is defi- 
cient mort import int points, that is 

be ascribed the leniency to the photo- 
graph on the part of near relatives and 


usual! 


friends, w are y hard to please 
vith a painted likeness 

But all comparisons between the pho- 
tograph and the hand-dr i 


apt 


awn picture are 


to be vitiated by the confusion of 
various extraneous interests with a pure- 
ly artistic satisfaction resting in the 
itself. It is the 


all the comparisons of Art with Nature. 


thing 
old fallacy, involved in 
Of course, at interest is al- 
But 


we stop at the 


bottom the 


ways that of the indwelling idea. 


1 4 > ] } 

the question is, whether 
1 

material texture 


once to the other 


outside, the , or pass at 
extreme, the thought 
eonveyed, or whether the two sides re- 
main undistinguished. In the latter case 


only is our enjoyment strictly wsthetic, 


that is, attached to the bare perception 


of this particular thing ; in the others, it 


is not this thing that prevails, but the 
physical or moral qualities, the class to 
which it belongs. It is true all these 
qualities play in and influence or even 
constitute the impression that particular 


| 
admires a picture for its 
surface, the way in which the paint is 
illustration of 


works of Art make upon us. One man 
: és 


ing, its 


hand 


laid on; another, for its 
the laws of physiognomy ; another, be- 
cause it reminds him of the spring he 
spent in Rome, the pleasant people he 
met there, etc. We do not always care 
to distinguish the sources of the pleasure 
riticism we 


we feel; but for any must 


quit these accidents and personalities, 
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and attend solely to that in the work 


which is unique, peculiar to it, that in 


which it suggests nothing, and associates 


itself be 


This may not be 


with nothing, but refuses to 


classed or distributed. 
the most important aspect of the thing 
ré presented, nor the deepest interest that 
have ; 


a picture can 


but here, strictly 
speaking, lies all the beauty of it. 


| The 
photograph has or may have a certain val- 


ue of this kind, but a little time is need- 


ful before we discriminate what is gen- 


eral and what is special. Its extraneous 


interest, as specimen, as instance only, 


tends at once to abate from the first 


view, as 


of it. 


the mind classifies and disposes 
What remains, not thus to be dis- 
posed of, is its value as picture. Under this 
test, the photograph, compared with works 


f Art of a high order, will prove want- 


ing in substance, thin and spotty, faulty 
in both ways, too full and too empty. 
For the result in each case must be pro- 
portion ite to the impre ssion that it ech- 
but this, in the work of the artist, is 


oes: 


reinforced by all his previous study and 


experience, as well as by the force and 
delicacy which his perception has over 
that of other men. It is thus really more 
concrete, has more in it, than the actual 
scene. 

But when Composition is decried as 
artificial, what is meant is that it is arti- 
fice. It must be artificial, in the sense 
that all is there for the sake of the pict- 

But it is not to be the contrivance 
» painter ; the must be in 


work, 


purpe Se 


not in his head. Diotima, in 
Plato’s ‘* Banquet,” tells Socrates that 
the beautiful, but to 


bring forth in the beautiful; the creative 


Eros desires not 
impulse itself must be the motive, not 
anything ulterior. We require of the 
artist that he shall build better than he 
knows, — that his work shall not be the 
statement of his opinions, however cor- 
rect or respectable, but an infinity, inex- 
haustible like Nature. 


as Turner said, only his impressions, 


He is to paint, 


and this precisely because they are not 
To 


further this, to get the direct action of 


his, but stand outside of his will. 
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the artist’s instinct, clear of the med- 
dling and patching of forethought and 
afterthought, is no doubt the aim of the 
seemingly careless, formless handling 
now in vogue,— the dash which Hard- 
ing says makes all the difference be- 
tween what is good and what is intol- 
erable in water-colors,—and the palette- 
knife-and-finger procedure of the French 
painters. 

The sin of premeditated composition 
is that it is premeditated; the why and 
If the 
nfotive be extraneous to the work, a the- 


wherefore is of less consequence. 


ory, not an instinct, it does not matter 
much how high it is. It is fatal to beauty 
to see in the thing only its uses, — in the 
tree only the planks, in Niagara only the 
water- power; but a reverence for the 
facts themselves, or even for the moral 
meaning of them, so far as it is conscious- 
ly present in the artist’s mind, is just so 
This is 


schoc ol, 


far from the true intent of Art 
the bane of the modern German 
both in landscape and history. They are 
laborious, learned, accurate, el vated in 
sentiment ; Kaulbach’s pictures, for in- 
stance, are complete treatises upon the 
theme, both as to the conception and the 
drawing, grouping, etc. ; but it is mostly 
as treatises that they have interest. So 
the allegories in Albert Diirer’s “* Melan- 
cholia” are obstructive to it as a work of 
Art, and just in proportion to their value 
as thoughts. 

The 


its fidelity to fact, may each serve as 


moral meaning in a picture, and 


measure of its merit after it is done. 
They must each be there, for its aim is 
to express after its own fashion the real- 
ity that lurks in every particle of matter. 
sut it is for the spectator to see them, 
not the artist, and it is talking at cross- 
purposes to make either the motive, —to 
preach morality to Art, or to require from 
the artist an inventory of the landscape. 
That five or ten million pines grow in a 
Swiss valley is no reason why every one 
No doubt ev- 


ery one of them has its reason for being 


of them should be drawn. 


there, and it: is conceivable that an ex- 


haustive final statement might require 
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them all to be shown. But there are no 
final statements in this world, least of all 
in Art. There are many things besides 
pines in the valley, and more important, 
and they can be drawn meanwhile. Be- 
sides, if all the pines, why not every peb- 
ble and blade of grass ? 
The 


medi 


earnestness that attracts 

val Art, the devout fer 

earlier time and the veracity of the later, 
the deference of the paint r to his them« > 
is profoundly interesting as histor: 

was conditioned also by the 

of that The 


oppressed by a sense of th 


medieval mind 


age. 
foreignness 
and profaneness of Nature. » world is 
God’s work, and ruled by Him ; but it is 
not His dws lling-place, but only His foot- 


stool. The Divine spirit penetrates into 


the world of matter at certain points and 
to a certain depth, does not possess and 


inhabit it now and here, but only else- 

and at a future time, in heaven, 
and at the final Judgement; and mean- 
time the Church and the State are to 
maintain His jurisdiction over this out- 
The 


° nla : 
actual presence of God in the world would 


lying province as well as they can. 


seem to drag Him down into q 1estionable 


limitations, not to be assumed without 


express warrant, as e) tion, miracle, 


and in things consecrated and set apart. 


composition of the 


| 
early painters; we see in it an 


Hence the p atch work 
extreme 
diversity of value ascribed to the things 
about them. It is a world partly divine 
and partly rubbish; not a universe, but 
a collection of fragments from various 
worlds. The figures in their landscapes 
do not tread the earth as if they belong- 
ed there, but like actors upon a stage, 
The earth 


is a desert upon which stones have been 


tricked up for the occasion. 


into the crevices. 


laid and herbs stuck 


rhe trees are put together out of ‘sepa- 
rocks and 
the 


rate leaves and twigs, and th« 
mountains inserted like posts. In 
earliest specimens the figures themselves 
have the same piecemeal look : their mem- 
bers are not born together, but put to- 
gether. We see just how far the soul 


extends into them, — sometimes only to 
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the eyes, then to the rest of the features, 


afterwards to the limbs and extremi- 


ties. Evidently the artist’s conception 
left much outside of it, to be added by 
In the 


to give the well-known 


way of label or explanation. 


the care is 


trees, 


fruit, the acorn or the 


the apple, 10t 
character of the tree ; for what is wanted 
is only an indication what tree is meant. 
The only tie between man and the ma- 


world is the use he makes of it, 


terial 
] l ats . _, sf? sen¢ * 

elaborating and turning it into something 
it was not. Hence the trim ordevliness 
of the medizval landscape. Dante shows 
no love of the woods or the mountains, 


but only dread and dislike, and draws 


his tropes from engineering, from ship- 
yards, moats, embankments. 


[The medixval conception is higher 


than the antique ; it recognizes a reality 
beyond the immediate, but not yet that 
it is the of the 


Art must dislodge this 


reality immediate and 


But 


a lower, profane reality, and 


pre sent also 
phantom of 
accept its own visions as authentic and 


mind is in this 


suticient. The modern 


sense less religious than the medieval, 
that the antithesis of phenomenal and 

li ‘esent to it. But the pun- 
gency of this antithesis comes from an im- 
Just 


perfect realigation of its meaning. 


so far as the subjection of the finite re- 
mains no longer a postulate or an aspira- 
tion, but is carried into effect,—its fini 

ness no longer resisted or deplored, but ac- 
cepted, — just so far it ceases to be opaque 
and inert. The present seems trivial and 
is clutched and held 
fast, — the fugitive image petrified into an 


But taken as it is, it be- 


squalid, because it 


idol or a clod. 
comes transparent, and reveals the fair 
lines of the ideal. 
The complaints of want of earnestness, 
devoutness, in modern Art, are as short- 
sighted as Schiller’s lament over the pro- 
saic present, as a world bereft of the gods. 
It is a loss to which we can well resign 
ourselves, that we no longer see God 
throned on Olympus, or anywhere else 
outside of the world. It is no misfortune 
that the mind has recognized under these 
alien forms a spirit akin to itself, and 
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therefore no longer gives bribes to Fate 
The deity it 


worships is thenceforth no longer power- 


by setting up images to it. 


less to exist, nor is there any existence 
out of him ; it needs not, then, to provide 
a limbo for him in some sphere of abstrac- 
tion. What has fled is not the divinity, 
isolation, its delegation to a 
Instead of the 


we have law univer- 


. : 
but its false 
corner of the universe. 
god with his whims 


sal, the rule of mind, to which matter is 


not hostile, but allied and affirmative. 
That the sun is no longer the chariot 
of Helios, 


: , 
only the other side 


but a gravitating fireball, is 
of the perception that 
it is mind embodied, not some unrelated 
entity for which a charioteer must be de- 
puted. 

We ho k 


fountains, 


mger worship groves and 
nor Madonnas and saints, and 


our Art accordingly can no longer have 


the fi rvency, since its objec ts have not 


the concreteness, that belonged to for- 


is to be noticed that 


Art can be devout only in proportion as 


mer times. But it 


Religion is artistic, — that is, as matter, 
and not spirit is the immediate object of 
worship. 

A 


Art and Religion spring from 


but coincide only at the 


the same root, 


outset, as in ichism, the worship of the 


slack Stone of 1, or the wonder- 
as of Italy. The fetich 


image and geod ; the interest in 


the Caal 
working Madonn 
is at once 
from the 


the appearance is not distinct 


interest in the m« It needs nei- 
ther to be be 


But as the 


ining. 

1utiful nor to be understood. 
sense springs up of a related 
mind in the idol 


rated. It 


, the two sides are sepa- 
is no longer this thing merely, 
but, on the one hand, spirit, above and 
beyond matter, and, on the other, the 


appearance, self-sufficing and 
suy 
lhe 


cause its ré ulity is not here, but 


yreme things, just be- 
else- 
where, — appearance, therefore, as tran- 
scendent, or Beauty. 

To every age the religion of the fore- 
going seems artificial, incumbered with 
forms, and its Art superstitious, over- 
scrupulous, biased by considerations that 
have nothing to do with Art. Hence 


religious reformers are mystics, enthusi- 
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asts: this is the look of Luther, even of 
the hard-headed Calvin, as seen from the 
Roman - Catholic side. Hence, also, ev- 
ery epoch of revolution in Art seems to 
the preceding like an irruption of frivol- 

Christian Art would 
have seemed so to the ancients; the Real- 


ity and profanity. 


ism of the fourteenth century must have 
seemed so to the Giotteschi and the Re- 
naissance, to both. The term Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism, though it seems an odd collo- 
cation to bring together such men as 
Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, and Luca 
Signorelli, has so far an intelligible basis, 
that all this period, from Giotto to Ra- 
phael, amidst all diversities, is character- 
ized throughout by a de 

something extraneous. It is not beauty 


that Fra Angelico looks for, but holiness, 


or beauty as expressing this; it is not 


beauty that draws Filippo Lippi, but 


homely actuality. It is from’ this point 
of view that the Renaissance has been 
attacked as wanting in faith, earnestness, 
humility. The Renaissance had swallow- 
ed all formulas. Nothing was in itself 
sacred, but all other considerations were 
sacrificed to the appeal to the eye. But 
this, so far from proving any ‘* faithless- 
ness,” shows, on the contrary, an entire 
faith in their Art, that it was able to ac- 
required of it, and 


complish what was 
needed not to be bolstered up by any- 
thing external. Mr. Ruskin wants lan- 
guage to express his contempt for Claude, 
because, in a picture entitled ‘“ Moses at 
the Burning Bush,” he paints only a 
graceful landscape, in which the Bush is 
rather inconspicuous. But Claude might 
well reply, that what he intended was not 
a history, nor a homily, but a picture ; 
that the name was added for conven- 


ience’ sake, as he might name his son, 
John, without meaning any comparisons 
with the Evangelist. It is no defect, but 
a merit, that it requires nothing else than 
itself to explain it. 

Claude depicts “an unutilized earth,” 
whence all traces of care, labor, sorrow, 
rapine, and want, —all that can suggest 
the perils and trials of life,—is removed. 
The buildings are palaces or picturesque 
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ruins; the personages promenade at lei- 


sure, or only pretend to be doing some- 


All action and 
1: : hia 
ualty of persons, Ovje 


merged ina pervad 


thing. story, all individ- 
‘ts, and events, is 
ing atmosphere of tran- 
qui 
I 


n 


il, sunny repose,—as of a holiday-after- 
on. It may seem to us an idle lubber- 
land, a paradise of do-nothings ; — Mr. 
Ruskin sees in it only a “ dim, : id 

rene, levuminous r njoy ment.” But who- 
recognize 


x of that 


hangs over the 


ever knows Rome will at least 
in Claude’s pictures some refle 


enchantment that still 
wondrous city, and draws to it generation 


In 


1arm consist ? 


after crims. 


what 
Is 


it not that the place seems set apart from 


pil 
does the mysterious cl 


‘veneration of 


the working-day world of selfish and war- 
? that here all 


men, for once, lay aside their sordid oc- 


ring interests manner of 
ioe Lat t ' 
cupations and their vulgar standards, to 


come together on the ground of a com- 
It is e to at 


the Renaissance, but to understand it we 


mon humanity ? sneer 


asy 
nn ka it in ite c rect} The mat- 
must take it In its connection. 1@ mat 


ters that interested that awe seem now 
superfluous, the recreations of a holiday 
rather than the business of life. But com- 
ing from the dust and din of the fifteenth 
century, it looks differently. It was, in 

shape, 


ognition of universal brotherhood, — of 


whatever dim or fantastic a rec- 


: : 
a common ground whereon all mankind 
a 


could meet in peace and even sympathy, 


were it only for a picnic. In this villeggia- 
tura of the human race the immediate aim 
is no very lofty one,—not truth, not duty, 
but to pl 


But who is 
Not the great 


not the consecrated of the 


to please or be pleased. 
it that is to be pleased ? 
of the earth, 
Church, not the 


or this nation, but Man. 


men merely of this guil 
val of the new saint, Humanus, —a joy- 


ful announcement that the ancient an- 
tagonism is not fundamental, but destin- 
ed to be overcome. 

This dreamy, half-sad, but friendly 
that 


from Claude’s landscapes, is not the 


and soothing influence, breathes 


highest that Nature can inspire, but it 


is far better than to see in the earth 


only food, lodgings 


r 


and a place to fight 
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in, or even mere background and fill- 


ing - in. 


The builders of the Rhine-castles look- 


ed down the rea ‘s of the river only to 


spy out their prey or their enemy; the 
monks in their quiet valleys looked out 


for their trout-stream and kitchen - gar- 
but 


den, 


have 


any interest beyond that would 


been heathenish and dangerous. 


Whilst t 


ue only as enjoyable, inhabitable, the ear 


o the ancients the earth had val- 


lier Christian ages valued it only as unin- 
habitable, as a wilderness repelling soci- 


ty. In the earliest medizval lands: apes, 


e effort to represent a wilderness that 


r the sake of the hermits 


s there only fi 
eads to the curious contradiction of a 
populous hermitage, every part of it oc- 


1 


cupied by figures resolute ly bent on be 


and sedulously ignoring the 
Humbol 


Fathers some glowing descriptions of nat- 


others. dt quotes from the early 


ural scenery, but they turn always upon 
] 


the seclusion from kind, and 


the 


man upon 


contrast between 


God’s works and the 
But Cl wide 


ever crude, o 


the grandeur of 
littleness of ours. 
have the hint, how- 


in wi 


f a relation as unsol lid as 
his. but 
this, bu | 


landse: 


soul of man, 


1d direct, —the soul 


of the r at once to the 


“Sig ; : 
howing itself cognate, al- 


rea ly frier dly . and ne¢ ding only to throw 
off the husk of opposition. The defect 


is not th it he defers too mut h to the Pp 1re- 


ly pi ‘torial, that he postpones the fact 


or the s ry to beauty, but that he does 
rh, that he 


ciently trust his own eyes, but 


of further a 


te 
does not suffi- 
by 


ssurance drags in arcl 


r enoug 
way 
ritect- 
ure, ships, mythological or Scripture sto- 
ries, not caring for them himself, | 
: ] 


ne spectator care 


I 
. at ¢ M4 slat l ¢ > loati 
remain unassimuilated, a scum fioating on 


rk. Here 


UE Ne 
1ith” with which, if any, 


posing t 


the surface and obscuring the w 
is the “‘ want of fi 
he is justly chargeable, — that beauty is 
not enough for him, but he must make it 
Pl 


acceptance, in which the mind is spared 


pleasing. easingness implies a languid 
the shock of fresh suggestion or incite- 
We call the Venus de’ Medici, 
for instance, a pleasing statue, but the 


ment. 
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Venus of Milo beautiful; because in the 


one we find in fuller measure only what 


was already agreeable, 


h accepted and 
whilst in the other we feel the presence 


: per- 


voking the endeavor to fol- 


and formidable 


explored 


out and guess at its range and exX- 


his deference to the spectator mar] 


KS 

ne of Art from the supremacy of 
position as the interpreter of religion 
mankind. The work is no longer a 


revelati 1 


on ¢ 


outly received by the artist 
and piously transmitted to a believing 


but he 


gives what is agreeable to a cultivated so- 


world ; is a cultivated man, who 


ciety, where the Bible is treated with de- 


corum, but all enthusiasm is reserved for 


and Cicero. The earlier and great- 
sht much of what they were 
nth century, but even Ra- 
idemic. It is not a Chi- 

ce to tradition, nor conformi- 
d national taste, such as ruled 

as by an organic necessity. 

One kn 


at th incied 


yws not whether to wonder most 
need to attach to the work 
the stamp of classic authority, or at the 


1 


levity with which the venerable forms of 


juity are treated. Nothing can be 
more superficial than this varnish of clas- 
a rn 


iLy. Ane 


ant 


i ; names of Cicero, Brutus, 
Augu ; but the real 


character of these men, or of any others, 


sica 


tus were in all mouths 


or of the times they lived in, was very 


slightly realized. The classic architect- 


ure, with 


its cogent adaptation and se- 


quence of parts, is cut up into theatre- 
scenery : its “*members” are members no 
lone r, | 


The 


have 


ut scraps to be stuck about at will. 
sods and heroes of the ancient world 
become the pageant of a holiday ; 
the sacred legends of the Church 
receive only an outward respect, and at 
last not even that. Claude wants a fore- 
ground-figure and puts in Aineas, Diana, 
or Moses, he 


would hear, unmoved, Mr. Ruskin’s el- 


eares little which, and he 


oquent denunciation of their utter un- 
fitness for the assumed character, and 
the absurdity of the whole action of the 


pi ce. 
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But the Renaissance had its religion, 
The 
tue,” acknowledged on all hands, alike by 


busy 


too, — namely, Culture. one “ vir- 


merchants, soldiers, despots, wom- 


en, the acquaintance with Greek and 
Roman literature and art, was not quite 
the idle dilettanteism it seems. Lorenzo 


de’ Medici said, that, 


edge of the Platonic philosophy, it was 


without the knowl- 


hard to be a good citizen and Christian. 
Leo X. thoucht, — Nothing more excellent 
or more useful has been given by the Cre 


ator to mankind, if we except 


knowledge and true worship of Himself, 


than these studies, which not « lead to 


the ornament and guidance of 
but are applicable and useful to every 
particular situation.” That this culture 
was superficial, that it regarded only 
show and outside, is no reproach, but 
means only that it was not a mere gal- 
vanizing of dead bones, that a new spir- 
it was masquerading in these garments. 
Had it been in earnest in its revival of 
the past, it would have been insignifi- 
substance, 


disregard of the 


and care for the form alone, 


cant; its 
showed that 
the form was used only as a_ protest 
against the old forms. A provincial nar- 
rowness, even a slight air of vulgarity, 
was felt to attach to the teachings of 
the Church. 
ply 
qui 


breeding. 


Gentility had come to im- 
not only heathendom, (‘ gentilis est 
in Christum non cre dit,”) but liberal 
The attraction of the classic 
culture, “the humanities,” as it was well 
called, was just this cosmopolitan large- 
ness, that it had no prejudices and pre- 
scribed no test, but was open to all kinds 
manner of 
who belongs in good 


of merit and every man. 


Goethe, part to 
the Renaissance, frequently exemplifies 
this feeling, perhaps nowhere more strik- 
ingly than in the account of his pilgrimage 
to the temple of Minerva at Assisi, which 
he lovingly describes, remarking, at the 
ly aver- 


same time, that he passed with on 
sion the Church of St. Francis, with its 
frescos by Cimabue, Giotto, and their 
followers, which no traveller of our day 
willingly misses or soon forgets, though 
the temple may probably occupy but a 
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“T made 
all the 
ore the same stamp as my 


an Italian offi 


small space in his memory. 
doubt.” s Ly 
} 


heads there | 


no s Goethe, “that 


Captain’s,” - er, more or- 
thodox than nliohte ned, with whom he 


1] 


In tru 


: 
een travelling. 
th 


h, however diverse in its first 


the It ili 


the counterpart 


. , 
appearanct an Renaissance was 


“the German Reforma- 
] 


tion, and, like that, a declaration that God 


is not shut up in a corner of the universe, 


nor His ricted 


of time, place, or persons. The day was 


revelation rest in regard 


long past when t wurch v sy 


Churt 


nony- 
ideal 


h-ick 
car ales 
1 laid asi 4 


mous with civilization. 
of holiness had long sit 

had 
another spirit prevailed. 
Church had 


to wit idly affairs, could 


a new world in which 


P } 
ana 


aims 
Macchiavelli 
nothin 
d 1in 


And the Chure ti rht ® 


was left out of the 


othe: 


- freedom. 
If it 
new order of things, 
“The 
” was godless, ; t Diaboli : 


oO not 


too. 


ise ft itself out. 


it was becau 
world de- 
votion to ion (of the 
1 


world) to the world, thus 


cut adrift ind vig- 
orous, ant live i 
lif 

take care 


ior the St 


own 
whether 
ate or the individual, it was felt 
must come from individual effort, and not 
a from the 
It 
was not Religion that was dead, but only 
the Church. 
fied into a negation, Culture, the religion 
ld, 
. 


that, and for a time absorbed 


be conferred as a stamp or vis 


Pope and the College of Cardinals. 
The Church being petri- 


of the wor was nece ssarily n -cative to 


n the 


Sainthood 


mere 


getting rid of obstructions. 


had never been proposed even as an ideal 


. , 
for 7 s@cull, 


all mankind, but only 
1] 


as fuga 


the avoidance of a mnection with hu- 


Logically, it must lead to 
lation, and find its best 


exponent in Simeon Stylites. 


man affairs. 
the completest iso 
The new 
ideal of Culture must involve first of all 
the getting rid of isolation, natural and 
artificial. Its representatives are such 
men as Leonardo da Vinci and Leon- 
Battista Alberti, masters of all arts and 


« 


of 
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, at | 


sciences, travelled, well-1 1ome in 
the 
ed men of 
faculti 


ul 
opment. 


universe, — t accomplish- 


the world, with senses and 
ies in complete hai 1 


It 


figures ; whatever 


is an age 


of splendid 


here was in 


cTrOW 
any country came now to its flowering- 
time. 

Th 


splendor looks 
I 


e drawback is want of purpose. This 


} 
nil 


y to show; there is no 
: a ‘ 

universal aim, no motive except 

the 
of the crowd. For the approbati n of the 
Church is substi 


1 society, a wider 


whims of men of x the whim 


ited the applause of cul- 
convention, but 
conventional still. This is the frivolous 
of 
the 


the Renaiss its holding 
the 
ed it had nothing but 
But if this d 
at first on- 

- 


nis 


ide ince, not 


ight 


} 
ok 


l traditions, but that for 
traditions it reject 
tradition to substitute. 


le | end nce was 
I 


whe 
laration of in 
ly a claim for license, not for liberty, t 


is only what was natural, and may be 


said of Protestantism as well. Protes- 


tantism, too, had its orthodoxy, and has 


not « zed that the pri- 

it vindicated 
fore n¢ rtifi by the assent of any 
1 by 


hought, 


man or body or n nor weakenet 


their dissent, but belongs alone tot 
idual, and at the 
Ae 


ime of universal lid 


which is wrily 


same ty: 
as, person ility is 
man which 


Were 


leed private, it 


crowd, and 


him with the crowd. 


conioun ls 


the I 


rivate judgement inc 


would have no rights. Of what conse- 


quence ivate judgments of a tribe 


of apes, or of Bushmen ? 


the P 
This reference 
to the bystanders means only anh appeal 
from the Church ; it is at bottom a dec- 
laration that the truth is not a miraculous 
ext eption, a falsehood which for this par- 


] 


ul ll 


ti ur occasion is called truth, but the 
substance of the universe, apparent every- 
The per- 
s own evidence, it must 


We have 


no right to blame the Renaissance paint- 


where, and tq all that seek it. 
ception must be it 


be true for us, now and here. 


ers for their love of show, for Art exists 
for show, and the due fulfilment of its 
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On 


purpose, bringing to the surface what was 


dimly indicated, must engage it the more 
he superficial aspect, and 


to a hidden ulterior 


thoroughly in t 
make all reference 
meaning more and more a mere pretence. 
What was once ’ 


form, « 


Thought has now become 
olor, surface ; to make a mystery 


thouchtle ssness or hypoc- 


ot in’ the artists, 
in Art. 


Ss 


as oO 


but inting shares the same fate 


ulpture: n , is the soul nota 
thing, it is not wholly an appearance, but 


combines with its appearing a constant 
| 


protest against the finality of it. Not on- 


ly is the body an inadequate manifesta- 
tion, but what manifests is itself pro- 
i ny conception of it re- 
tial. Henceforth 


human fi 


any 


the rm must 


nda mystery that is not felt, 
by a genuine interest, it 
er kind, and must avoid 
any undue exaltation of 
one part over another, as of the face over 
the liml 


mony of lines 


ind dwell rather upon har- 
and colors, wherein noth- 
at the 


x to make up what is 


prominent expense 


ve 

ensity, in inward meaning, 
ion, by an interest reflected from 
of the 


We often 


by allu 


without, instead immediate and 


intuitive feel, even in Ra- 


phael’s pictures, that the aim is lower 


than, for instance, Fra Angelico’s. 
it is at least « », and what that saves 
; in some of Perugi- 
no’s and Pinturicchio’s altar-pieces, where 


spiritu lity 


1 his Holy Families, 


di San Si 


Rapha l, al 
painted only one Madonna 


sto, 


on trifling occasi 


and that h stily, m, 


shows that it was a chance-hit rather 
than the normal fruit of his genius. The 
beauty that shi like 

face of the divine child, and 


the transfigured humanity of the moth- 


celestial flame 


from the 


er, are no denizens of earth, but fugitive 
radiances that tinge it for a moment and 
are gone. 


For once, the impossible is 
achieved; the figures hover, dreamlike, 


of Art to Nature. 


disconnected from all around, as if the 
canvas opened and showed, not what is 
upon it, but beyond it. But it is a casu- 


al success, not to be sought or expected. 
A wise instinct made the painter in gen- 
eral shun such direct, explicit statement, 
and rather treat the subject somewhat 
cavalierly than allow it to confront and 
confound him. The greater he is, and 
the more complete his development, the 
more he must dread whatever makes his 


W hatever 


ant of 


Art secondary or superfluous. 
force we give to the reproach of w 
elevation, etc., the only impossible theme 
is the unartistic. 

But before we give heed to any suc h 
reproach we must beware of confounding 
the personality of the artist or the fash- 
ion of the time with the moving spirit in 
both. He works always—as Michel An- 
gelo complained that he was painting the 
ceiling of the Sistine—over his own head, 
The pur- 
pose that we speak of is not his petty do- 


ings and 


and blinded by his own paint. 


intentions, but what he uninten- 
tionally accomplishes. It is the spiritual 
alone that interests; and if later Art seem, 
by comparison, wanting in spirituality, 
this is partly the effect of its juste rq 
preciation, that rendered direct ex 

sion hopeless, but at the same time st 
fluous, by discovering the same import 
more act essible else where, as the highe r 
indirect meaning of all material things. 
Critics tell us that the charm of landscape 
is incomplete without the presence of man, 
—that there must always be some hint, at 


least, of human habitation or influence. 
Certainly it is always a human interest, 


it is not the timber and the water, that 


moves us, but the echo of a kindred mind. 


But in the “ landscape and figures” it is 
hardly a human interest that we take 1 

The “ dull 
serve our turn perhaps better 
It is not 
to them that we look for the spirit of the 
It is 


the security of the perception that allows 


in 
the figures. victims of pipe 
and mug” 


than the noblest mountaineers. 
landscape, —rather anywhere else. 
it to dispense with pointed demonstra- 


tion, and to delight rather in obscurer in- 


timations of its meaning. 
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The modern ideal is the Picturesque, 
—a beauty not detachable, belonging to 
the picture to the composition, not to the 
component parts. It has no favorites; it 


is violated alike 


by the systematic glori- 
fication and the systematic depreciation 
The Apollo Be lve- 


dere would make as poor a figure in the 


of particular forms. 


foreground of a modern landscape as a 


fisherman in jack-boots and red nightcap 


on a pedestal in the Vatican. Claude’s 
or Turner's figures may be absurd, when 
taken by themselves; but the absurdity 
consists in taking them by themselves. 
Turner, it-is said, could draw figures well ; 
Claude probably could not; (he is more 


likely to have tried ;) but each must have 
felt that anything that should call atten- 
tion to the figures would be 


Nicol 


‘“‘the learned”; 


worse than 
any bad drawing. s Poussin was 


well called for it is his 
learning, his study of the antique, of Ra- 
phael, of drapery and anatomy, that most 
ae, 


*s and gives his 


But this 


‘ane 


appears in n lands | 


; 


figures their plast 


ic emphasis. 
I 
is no praise for a painter. 
Of course the boundary-lines cannot 
be very exactly drawn; the genius of a 


Delaroche 


to a figure -piece at whatever epor h. But 


or a Millais will give interest 


such pictures as Etty’s, or Page’s Venus, 
where the beauty of the human body is 
the point of attraction, are flat anachro- 
nisms, and for this reason, not from any 
prudishness of the public, can never ex- 
cite a hearty enthusiasm. From the six- 
teenth century downwards all pictures 


become more and more table 


vux dé genre, 
— the piece is not described by the nom- 
inal subject, but only the class to which 
it belongs, leaving its special character 
And in 


tion as the action and the detail are dwelt 


wholly undetermined. propor- 
upon, the more evident is it that the theme 
is only a pretence. Martyrdoms, when 
faith in the 

A hint of 


there was any fervency of 
martyrs, were very abstract. 
sword or wheel sufficed. Y 

the angels, as long as men believed in 
them, carried their witness in their faces, 
with only some conventional indication 


of their history. As soon as direct rep- 
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resentation is aimed at and the 
P ru 


proof enough that all direct interest is 


event 
ryed as an historical fact, it is 
gone and nothing left but the technical 
problem. The martyrdoms are vulgar ex- 
ecution-scenes,—the angels, men sprawl- 
ing upon clouds. Michel Angelo was a 
noble, devout man, but it is clear that 
the God he prayed to was not the God 
he painted. 

This essential disparity between idea 
and representation is the weak side of 
Art, plastic and pic torial ; | 
is essential it is not felt by the 
defect. 
vance that is possible within the limits of 
his Art, but not to transcend it. It will 


be in vain to exhort him to unite the an- 


it because it 
artist as 


His genius urges him to all ad- 


cient piety to the modern knowledge. If 
he listen to the exhortation, he may be a 
good critic, but he is no painter. He must 
j } 


be absorbed in what he sees to the exclu- 


sion of everything else; impartiality is a 
virtue to all the world except him. There 
will always be a onesidedness ; either the 
conception or the embodying of it halts, 
is only partially realized; some incom- 
pleteness, some mystery, some apparent 
want of coincidence between form and 
i to the artist, and 
find it, he 


embarrassment of some of the 


is a necessity 


if he does will invent it. 
Hence the 
Ene i h 


in dealin 


not 


Pre - Raphaelitists, particularly 


They 


with the human form. 


o 
hesitation in pursuing into still 


have no 
further minuteness the literal delineation 
of inanimate objects, draperies, etc. ; but 
they shrink from giving full life to their 
ficures, not from a slavish adherence to 
their exemplars, but from a dread lest it 
should seem that what is shown is all that 
ismeant. The early painters were thus 
naive and distinct because of their limi- 
tations; they knew very well what they 
meant,—as, that the event took place out- 
of-doors, with the sun shining, the grass 
under-foot, an oak-tree here, a strawber- 
ry-vine there, — mere adjunct and by- 
play, not to be questioned as to the im- 
that the Church took 


But who can say what a mod- 


port of the piece : 
care of. 


ern landscape means? The significance 
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that in the older picture was as it were 
outside of it, presupposed, assured else- 
where, has now to be incorporated, verily 
present in every atom of soil and film of 
vapor. Th 3 realism of the modern pict- 


ure must be infinitely more extended, 
meaning of it is that nothing is 


superfluous or insignificant. But with 


the reality that it lends to every particle 
of matter, it must introduce, at the same 
» protest that spirit makes against 
st distinct, indeed, in the 

ind countenance, but no- 

In its utmost explic ition 
be felt that there is yet more 
utmost distinctness must be 
i svanescent, — 
laim that this parade of surface- 

e is not there for its own sake. 

This is what Mr. Ruskin calls “ the pa- 
thetic 


fallacy but there is nothing 


fallacious in it is solid truth, only 
under > guise of 


said tl Mr. Ruskin had put all sorts 


mystery. Turner 


of meanings into his pictures that he 


knew notl about. Of 


course, else 
they would never have got into the pict- 
But this does affect 


validity, but means only that it is the 


ures. not their 
imagination, not the intellect, that must 
apprehend them. 

It is not an outward, arbitrary incom- 
pleteness that is demanded, but a visi- 
ble dependence of each part, by its par- 
tiality declaring the completeness of the 
whole. It is often said that the picture 
must “‘ leave room for the imagination.” 
Yes, and for nothing else; but this does 
not imply that it should be unfinished, 
but that, when the painter has set down 
what the imagination grasped in one 
view, he shall stop, no matter where, and 
not attempt to eke out the deficiency by 
Wherev- 


er the inspiration leaves him, there is an 


formula or by knack of fingers. 


end of the picture. Beyond that we get 
only his personalities ; no skill, no earnest- 
ness of intention, etc., can avail him; he 
is only mystifying himself or us. At these 
points we sooner or later come up with 
him, are as good as 


forthwith begins to tire. 


he, and the work 


What is 


tire- 
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some is to have thrust upon us the dead 
surface of matter: this is the prose of the 
world, which we come to Art to escape. 
It is prosaic, because it is seen as the 
understanding sees it, as an aggregate 
only, apart from its vital connection ; it 
matters little whose the understanding 
is. The artist must be alive only to the 
totality 


of the impression, blind and 


deaf to all outside of that. He must 


believe that the idyl he sees in the land- 
there because he 


scape is and 


will appear in the picture without the 


sees it, 


help of demonstration. The danger is, 


that from weakness of faith he will fan- 


cy or pretend that he sees something 
2] 


else, which may be there, but formed 
no part of the impression. It is simply 
a question of natural attraction, mag- 
netism, how much he can take up and 
carry; all beyond that is hindrance, 
and any conscious endeavor of his can- 
not help, but can only thwart. 

The picturesque has its root in the 
It is Nature 


seen as a whole; all the characteristics 


mind’s craving for totality. 


and prerequisites of it come back to this, 
— such as roughness, wildness, ruin, ob- 
scurity, the gloom of night or of storm; 
whatever the outward discrepancy, wher- 
ever the effect is produced, it is because 
in some way there is a gain in complete- 
ness. On this condition everything is 
Thus, a 


y bank is more picturesque 


welcome,— without it, nothing. 
broken, weed} 
than the velvet slope, — the decayed 
oak than the symmetry of the sapling,— 
the squalid shanty by the railroad, with 
its base of dirt, its windows stuffed with 
old hats, and the red shirts dependent 
from its eaves, than the neatest brick cot- 
tage. They strike a richer accord, while 
the others drone on a single note. Moon- 
light is always picturesque, because it 
substitutes mass and breadth for the ob- 
It is 
not the pettiness, but the particularity, 
No im- 


pressiveness in the object can atone for 


trusiveness of petty particulars. 
that makes them unpicturesque. 


exclusiveness. Niagara cannot be paint- 
ed, not because it is too difficult, but be- 


cause it is no landscape, but like a vast 
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illuminated capital letter filling the whole 
page, or the sublime monotony of the 
mosque-inscriptions, declaring in thou- 
sandfold repetition that God is great. 
The soaring sublimity of the Moslem 
monotheism comes partly from its nar- 


rowness and abstractness. Is it becanse 


we are a little hard of hearing that it 
takes such reiteration to move us ? 

The wholeness which the imagination 
demands is not quantitative, but qualita- 
tive; it has nothing to do with size or 
with number, except so far as, by confus- 
ing the sense, they obscurely intimate in- 
finity, with which all quantities are in- 
Mr. Ruskin’s ency¢ lo- 


pedic anatomizing of the landscape, to the 


commensurable. 


end of showing the closeness of Turner’s 


perception, has great interest, but not 


the interest merely of a longer list, for it 


is to be ‘red that tl 


longest list 


exhaustive 


remembD 


would be no nearer to an 


analysis than the shortest. It is not a 


spec ious completeness, but a sense of in- 
be completed, — 
er intensity, not greater ext nsion, 
hat dis ing lishes modern landscape- 
Hence there is no incongruity in 


seeming license that it takes with 
firm order of Nature. It is in no 
spirit of levity or pro that the sub- 
I 3 

stantial distinctions of hings are thus 
disregarded, — absolute rank is 


: » 
value of each made con- 


It is only that 


denied, and the 
tingent and floating. 
the 


hending the sense 


mind is somewhat nearer 


appre- 
less on 
the characters. 

If Art suffers in its relative rank among 


} 
] 


sts by this democratic level- 


human inter ; 
ling, it is to the gain of what Art intends. 


It is true, no picture can henceforth move 


us as men were once moved 
No Borgo Allegro will ever 


again in triumph for a Madonna of Cima- 


by pictures. 


turn out 


bue or of any one else; whatever feel- 
ing Turner or another may excite comes 
far short of that. 


clothed the poor, } 


But the splendor that 
e, formal image be- 
longed very little to it, but expressed 
rather the previous need of utterance, 


and could reach that pitch only when 
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the age had not yet learned to think and 
to write, but must put up with these hie- 
roglyphics. Art has no more grown un- 
religious than Religion has, but only less 
idolatrous. As*fast as religion passes in- 
to life, — as the spiritual nature of man 
begins to be recognized as the ground of 
legislation and society, and not merely 
ap- 


Church, its 


sainthood, — the 


paratus and imagery of the 


in the miracle of 


dogmas and ceremonies, grow superfluous, 
as what they stand for is itself present. 


It is 


grow pale so 


the se 
fast as the 


= 
makes 
in. Art, as 


imagination becomes the 


the dawn that stars 
dream of the 


common sense of mankind, and only so 
fast, the awe that surrounded the earlier 
glimpses is lost. Its influence is not les- 
sened, but diffused and domesticated as 
Culture. 

Art is the truly popular philosophy. 
Our picture-g izing and view-hunting on- 
ly express the feeling that our science is 
attach Is, 


What 


we are thus inwardly drawn to explore 


too abstract, that it does not 


but isolates us in the universe. 
is not the chaff and eruvie of things, not 
their differences only, but their central 
connection, in spit { apparent diversi- 
ty. This, s l 
contradicti« id the crea- 


tion of a wor »xtraordinary, in which 


all defect is remov . l he defect 


cannot be cured by correction, for that 


admits its right to exist ; it is not by ex- 
clusion that limitation is overcome, — this 
is only to establish a new limitation, — 
but by inclusion, by reaching the point 
where the superficial antagonism vanish- 
es. Then the ideal is seen no longer in 
opposition, but everywhere and alone ex- 
istent. As this point is approached, the 
impulse to reconstruct the actual — as if 
the triumph of truth were staked on that 
venture — dies out. The elaborate con- 
tradiction loses interest, earliest where it 
is most elaborate and circumstantial, and 
latest where the image has least mate- 
riality and fixity, where it is only a re- 
minder of what the actual is securely 


felt to 
terior. 


be, in spite of its stubborn ex- 
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The modern mind is therefore less where the truth is not yet revealed that 
demonstrative ; our civilization seeks less this ‘* Judaizing ” is permissible. 
to declare and typify itself outw urdly in The highest of all arts is the art of 
works of Art, manners, dress, etc. Hence life. In this the superficial antagonisms 
it is, perhaps, that the beauty of the race of use and beauty, of fact and reality, dis- 
has not kept pace with its culture. Itis appear. .A little gain here, or the hint 
less beautiful, because it cares less for of it, richly repays all the lost magnifi- 
be auty, since this is no longs r the only cence. We need not concern ourst lves 
reconcilement of the actual with the in- lest these latter ages should be left bank- 
ward demands. The vice of* the imagi- rupt of the sense of beauty, for that is 
nation is its inevitable exaggeration. It but a phase of a force that is never ab- 
i own weakness and dulness that sent; nothing can supersede it but itself 
: » hide from ourselves by this ina higher power. What we lament as 
partiality. Therefore it was said that decay only shows its demands fulfilled, 


the images were » Bible of the laity. and the arts it has left behind are but 


Bishop Durandus already in the thir- the landmarks of its accomplished pur- 


+ 


teenth century declared that it is only pose. 


OUR CLASSMATE. 
W. 


Fast as the rolling seasons bring 
The hour of fate to those we love, 
Each pearl that leaves the broken string 
Is set in Friendship’s crown above. 
As narrower grows the earthly chain, 
The circle widens in the sky ; 
These are our treasures that remain, 


But those are stars that beam on high. 


We miss — oh, how we miss ! — his face, — 

With trembling accents speak his name. 
Earth cannot fill his shadowed place 

From all her rolls of pride and fame. 
Our song has lost the silvery thread 

That carolled through his jocund lips; 
Our laugh is mute, our smile is fled, 


And all our sunshine in eclipse. 


And what and whence the wondrous charm 
That kept his manhood boy-like still, — 
That life’s hard censors could disarm 
And lead them captive at his will ? 
His heart was shaped of rosier clay, — 
His veins were filled with ruddier fire, — 
Time could not chill him, fortune sway, 
Nor toil with all its burdens tire. 
VOL. XIII. 22 
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His speech burst throbbing from its fount 
And set our colder thoughts aglow, 
As the hot leaping geysers mount 
And falling melt the Iceland snow. 
} 


Some word, perchance, we counted rash, — 
Some phrase our calmness might disclaim ; 
Yet ’t was the sunset lightning’s flash, 


No angry bolt, but harmless flame. 


Man judges all, God knoweth each ; 
We read the rule, He sees the law; 
How oft His lauching children teach 
The truths His prophets never saw ! 
O friend, whose wisdom flowered in mirth ! 
Our hearts are sad, our eyes are dim; 
He gave thy smiles to brighten earth, — 
We trust thy joyous soul to Him! 


Alas !— our weakness Heaven forgive 


We murmur, even while we trust, 
“‘ How long earth’s breathing burdens live, 
Whose hearts, before they die, are dust!” 
But thou! 
We ask with half-reproachful sigh, 


“ Couldst thou not watch a few brief years 


— through grief’s untimely tears 


Till Friendship faltered, ‘ Thou mayst die’ ? ” 
Who loved our boyish years so wt ll? 
Who knew so well their pleasant tales, 
And all those livelier freaks could tell 
Whose oft-told story never fails ? 
In vain we turn our aching eyes, - 
In vain we stretch our eager hands, — 
Cold in his wintry shroud he lies 


Beneath the dreary drifting sands ! 


Ah, speak not thus! He lies not there! 
We see him, hear him as of old! 

He comes! he claims his wonted chair ; 
His beaming face we still behold! 

His voice rings clear in all our songs, 
And loud his mirthful accents rise ; 


To us our brother’s life belongs, — 


Dear boys, a classmate never dies ! 
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WHITTIER. 


some ten years ago that we first 
met John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet 


] 
morai = 


ntiment and of the heart 
and faith of the people of America. It 


chanced that we had then been making 


notes, with much interest, upon the genius 
of the Semiti 
pli ity 
aii 


aust 


nations. 


That peculiar sim- 


ality, and intensity which 
1em to originate Monotheism from 


two independent centres, the only sys- 


Monotheism which have had 
y; while the 


, 
Same Cnar- 


théir p al 


I 
or dramatic, 


ies mad etry always lyri- 


repi and their most 
a perpetual sacrifice on 

per} 
i ,— this had strongly 
ind we seemed to find in 
it a striking contrast to the characteristic 
venius of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic 


nations, with their imaginative interpreta- 


ligious sentiment, w ith their 


tions of th 


epic an 


| dram atic expansions, and the ir 
breadth and variety. Somewhat 
warm with these notions, we came to a 
and the first 
“ The head 
He- 

1 

} 


he Jewish type 


meeting with our poet, 


1 


thought, on st eing him, was, 


of a Hebrew prophet !” Tt is not 
brew, 


Saracen rather ; t 


* more material; but it corre- 


spond d strikingly to the conceptions we 
had formed of the South« 


nia, and 


l 
rn Semitic cra- 
the whole make of the man was 
of the same character. The high cranium, 
so lofty especially in the dome,—the slight 

metrical backward slope of the 

the powerful level brows, 
these the dark, deep eyes, 
Arabian 


the sharp-cut, intense lines 


beneath 

f shadowed fire, — the 
complexion, 
of the fa e,—the light, tall, erect stature, 
—the quick axial poise of the movement, 
—all these answered with singular accura- 
cy to the picture of those preacher-races 
which had been shaping itself in our im- 
agination. Indeed, the impression was so 
strong as to induce some little feeling of 
embarrassment. It seemed slightly awk- 


ward and insipid to be meeting a prophet 


a parlor and in a spruce masquer- 
f modern costume, shaking hands, 
ying, ‘* Happy to meet you,” after 
hion of our feeble civilities. 

All this came vividly to remembrance, 
on taking up, the other day, Whittier’s 


“poems, “ In War-Time,” —a 


i 
has bec nh we l 


last book of 
omed all over 
oht. Had 
it been no more, however, than a mere 


private 


volume that 


the land with enthusiastic deli 

* as ioe : 
reminiscence, it should, at pres- 
But have we 
Is 


: Semitic centrality and simplicity, 


remained priy ate. 

re a key to Whittier’s g nius ? 

lis prophetic depth, reality, and vigor, 
it lateral and intellectual 
range, its especial characteristic? He 
has not the liberated, light-winged Greek 
imagination, — imagination not involved 
and included in the religious sentiment, 
but playing in epic freedom and with va- 
rious inte rpre tation between religi ym and 
: he has not the flowing, Protean, 

tive sympathy, the power of in- 
identification with all forms of 

} 


ter and life, which culminated in 


Shakspeare ; but that imaginative vital- 


ity which lurks in faith and conscience, 
ducing what we may call ideal force 
rt, this he has eminently; and it 


is central, invisible, Semitic heat 
a : : 
which makes him a poet. 
Imagination exists in him, not as a sep- 
: 


arable faculty, but as a pure vital suffu- 


sion. Hence he is an inevitable poet. 
There is no drop of his blood, there is no 
fibre of his brain, which does not crave 


Mr. Carlyle desires 


to postpone poetry ; but as Providence 


por tic ession. 
did not postpone Whittier, his wishes can 
hardly be gratified. Ours is, indeed, one 
He is intelligi- 


ble and ace eptable to those who have lit- 


of the plaine st of poets. 


tle either of poetic culture or of fancy 


and imagination. Whoever has common 


sense and a sound heart has the powers 
And 


yet he is not only a real poet, but he is 


by which he may be appreciated. 





Whittier. 


poet. The Muses have not mere ly 


sprinkled his brow ; he was baptized by 


immersion. H ire not many ; but 


Natt He is ¢ 
sparrow that half , he hirps, on a 
bush, not 


in them 


hilarity 


divine fl 


This, th neral statement 
about Whittier. genius is Hebrew, 
Biblical mol thal l al 


poet now using the Engli cuage. In 


y other 


other words, he i ‘ganically a poem of 
the Will. Heisa fl r of the moral sen- 
timent, of the 10ral ntiment, not 
in its flexil e, , Vi “Lik » depend- 
ence and play, but in its masculine rigor, 
( limbing i i , vertical affirmation, 
like a f ne. In this respect he 
i and, 
farther back, with Milton, whose tap-root 


was Hi bre Ww, 


affiliate sworth, Fong 
Vast epic 
. = , 

flowering of his ¢ he pas beyond 


the imagin > mind. 


Here 


again, the old, mysterious, mira ilous pro- 


was born, yt manufactured. , once 


cesses ol spiritual assimilation. Here, a 
: ie : 

genuine root-clutch upon the elements 
of man’s experience, ¢ an ievitabl 
indomitable tl 


working-up of icm into u- 


man shape. To look at him without dis- 


cerning this vital depth and reality were 
] kj + a) ] 
as good as no looking at all. 


Moreover, the 


one and the same. 


man and the 


poet are 
His verse is no liter- 
lism. } 


ary Beau-Brummelism, but a re-presen- 


tation of that which is presented in his 


First, 


tal conversion of the elements of his ex- 


consciousness. there is inward vi- 
perience, then verse, or version, - 
body. 


such, has little range, 


the soul, then the Hlis voice, as 
nor is it any mar- 
vel of organic perfection ; on the contra- 
ry, there is many a voice with nothing at 


all in it which far surpasses his in mere 


[ March, 


vocal excellence ; only in this you can 
hear the deep refrain of Nature, and of 
Nature { hanti ig her moral ideal. 

Ve shall consid 
this light, —as a vital effluence, as a prod- 
uct of his being; 


r Whittier’s poetry in 
and citations will be 
le, not by way of culling “ beauties,” 
a mode of eriti ism to which there are 
bj i I it of illustrating to- 
2 
uality, and power Our en- 


deavor will be to get at, so far as possible 


I 


the pre ital action, of spiritual 
| 

poet, and 

ese in his poetry. 


ym in the 


assimiuation, which go 
1 


then to trace t 
God : 


’ 


ive Whittier a de ep, hot, simple 


nal } 
1d sD 


1erical, na- 


first, 


] 

1eck ssities were, 
that it mw 1 Intense grasp upon the 
elements of its experience, and, secondly, 
that it mu rk these up into some form 


History and 


n Quakerism, America, 


of melodious « ompleteness. 
the world gave hi 
and Rural Solitude 


tude 


; and through this soli- 
old Merri- 


would not 


went wind hg the sweet, 


mac stream, the river that we 


wish to forget, even by the waters of the 


river of 
ments th culiar 


vital simp] kes root. 


Historic 1 lity, the gre: Jacets of his 
time, ¢ t hi he grows, as 


they are th and 


ener: said Goethe, 


t to live. 


America 
ideally true to herself — qui kly be- 
came, in his mind, one and the same. 


and America 


Quakerism means divine democrac 


Fox the first 


John 


George was forerunner, 


Baptist, of the new time, 


in the British wil 
he whole world 


idualism, he did not try 


ifter the fashion of 


Hooker, 


ecclesiasticism ; but he did 


great old with new cords of 
this, — he 
affirmed a Mount Sinai ia the heart of 
the individual, and gave to the word per- 
To sound that 


word thus was his function in history. 


son an INFINITE depth. 


No wonder that Ex a] ind trembled with 


terror, and then blazed with rage. No 





use Darwin’s phrase, 


endangered ; 


ale is filled with poison ; 


Whittier. 


{ James Nay- 


lor was crazed with the new wine. 


same t 


1 
icant the 
cece pting the more legal and 


retations of Calvin, it was, 


} 1 


rree, involved 


In the past, 
) political 
se . 

or this very reason it kept 


fellowship with the broad 
had the benefit of this in a 
1 


social fructification. 


eparated dies. Quakerism 


1 so profound that the utter- 
and, left to itself, 
Neverthe- 


Puritanism are the 


insular ; 

lost in itself. 
sm and 
istoric soils of modern time. 
poet got at the heart of the 
earned to utter the word 
ingly that it sounded down 


divine and infinite. 


Novalis, “* He 


human 


with 
who touches a 
» uttered this word, 
breadth, lo! it 
became AMERICA. 
ins the venesis of the 
All the depths of his heart 
resonance of these imagi- 
America; meaning di- 
hood, divine spontane- 
; rel itionship. 
is this? Just as he 
voice to chant the new 


man, a harsh, he 


artless, hu- 
, and therewith a low, despair- 
sobbing, came to his ear! It 
of the auctioneer, *“ Going ! 
is the sobbi 


n-h! 


nl 
ION-VIOCK . 


ne 
in 


And 


too, is America! 


f your heart would perish, if 
on armor. 
poetic life has three princi- 
Che first and closes 


‘Voices of Freedom.” We may 
and call it the period 


opens 
i 


for Life. lis ideal itself is 


the atmosphe re he would 


a desolating 


4 1 
air wher 
Wings ; 


youth h 


war 
surrend h soul 
never for a moment thoueht. Never did 
a trained falcon 1 her quarry 
with ‘e fearlessness, or a spirit of less 
question, ir young 
he ro to t che ice 
was such 
The faith 
tered with spirit in a stanza from “ The 


Branded 


fought is ut- 


0, conversing with God’s 


‘e, has come to an under- 


stars and silen¢ 


standing with himself, and 1 up his 


mind. That Man’s being has an ick il or 


infinite value, and that all « mnsecrated 


1 their formal 


consecr tion a blasph mous moc} 


institutions are shams, an 


he has said, “ My heart is fixed.” Make 
other selections who will, he has conclud- 
1 . 9s : 
1 on this Dasis, 
Did he loose as a 


Between ; 


poet MUST ? 


saicism and a 
generous 
w hose 


those 


him to hesitate? Are there 


re il thought is, that man, be vond his es- 
timation as an animal, repres ily a 
civil value, —that he i 


tail r’ 
“dummy” and clot! ( f institu- 


Do they tell our t that his 


tions ? 
notion of mar a divine revelation, 


as a pure spiritual or absolute value, is 
a mere dream, discountenanced by the 
truth of the 


‘“* Let 


He might an- 


the universe look to it, then! 


universe ¢ 


swer, 
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In that case, I stand upon my dream as 
What were a 


him ? 


the only worthy reality.” 
mere 


Does Mr. Holyoke complain’ that 


pot and-puddin uni rse to 
these 


} 


hot idealisms he cul nary kettk 


of the world Kitche n-pru- 

but the 

hout spe- 
regard to the m. 


These “Vo 


f that 
a finer 
tween the 
They 
stir the blood like thx 
What a 
What a heat, as of molten metal, coa 
round! What 


an- 
And yet we 


beat 


mines burning underg 
What desire ! 


in vain searched th 


have 


ver ! 


ms to find one 


trace of base wrath. ny d n 
and selfish passion. 
rhe sun ¢@ 


his 


not. 


ed by them owe him no | 


whether they 

Not a few « 
for the present day. 
from the poem entit 


izht be de 


ay him any or not 


t 


j 
i 
4] 
I these 


verse 


dac¢ 


‘or God ar 
Heart to heart ar 
Round the old gr 


“ Whoso shrinks or 
Wh | 


The Administration might have gone to 
these poems for a policy: he had fought 
the battle before them. 


Whittier. 
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“ Have the Let us, then, 
Render back nor threats nor } 
Have they chain 


LET US UNCHAIN THEIRS!” 


*y wronged us? 


l our freeb 


these concluding stanzas 
” which is the last of the 


‘ Voices.” 


Has not our prophet written 
them for this F 


very day ? 


r words of truth with which 


all the 


the 


tl ern pioneer go joyful on 
his way, 

To wed Penobscot’s waters to San Francis- 
co's | iV, 

To make the rugged places smooth, and sow 
the vales with grain, 

And bear, siberty and Law, the 

in his train; 

ghty West 

sea shall ar 

And mountain 


GOD, FOR WE 


with I Bible 


The m hall bless the East, and 
swer sea, 

unto mountain call, ‘ PRA1sE 
ARE FREI 


These are less to be named poems than 
pieces of rhythmic oratory, — oratory 
crystallized into poetic form, and carry 
ing that deeper significance and force 
which from all vitalized form are insepa- 
rable. A poem, every work of Art, must 
rest in itself; oratory is a means toward 
a specific effect. The man who writes 


poems may have aims which underlie 


and suffuse his work ; but they must not 
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be partial, they must be coextensive with 
the whole spirit of man, and must enter 
his work 


The moment a definite, partial effect is 


as the air enters his nostrils. 


sought, the attitude of poetry begins to 
be lost. These battle-pieces are there- 
fore a warfare for the possession of the 
poet’s ideal, not the joyous life-breath of 


And 


the other poems of this first cereal epor h 


that ideal already victorious in him. 


in his poetical life, though alwavs power- 


ful, often beautiful, yet never, we think, 


show a perfect resting upon his own po- 
j I 


n the year 1850 ay peared the ** Sones 


and other Poems”; and in these 


transition to his second 


epoch. ‘e he has already recognized 


cround of the poem, 


the pure | 


“ Art's 


} 
And beauty is its own excuse,” — 


yerfect forms no moral n¢ 


but his modesty declines atte mpting that 
ion, and assigns him a lower place. 
] 


still seek definite uses, though 


this use be to lend imagination or poetic 


depth to daily labor: 


> dull and flowerless weed 
¢ virtue still must plead, 
} 


re must find its in its 


haply these my si e lays 


Of homely toil may serve to show 
The orchard-bloom and tasselled maize 
That skirt and gladden duty’s ways, 

The unsung beauty hid life’s common things 


below.” 


Not pure gold as yet, but genuine sil- 
ver. The aim at a definite use is still 
as he himself perceives ; but 


+hel 
nevertneless a 


apparent, 


constant native 


there is 
play into them of ideal feeling. It is no 
longer a struggle for room to draw po- 
etic breath in, but only the absence of 


a perfectly free and unconscious poetic 
respiration. Yet they are sterling poems, 
with the stamp of the mint upon them. 
And some of the strains are such as no 
living man but Whittier has proven his 
power to produce. ‘ Ichabod,” for ex- 
ample, is the purest and profoundest 


moral lament, to the best of our knowl- 


Whittier. 
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edge, in modern literature, whether Amer- 
ican or European. It is the grief of an- 
gels in arms over a traitor brother slain 
on the battle-fields of heaven. 

Two years later comes the “ Chapel 
of the Hermits,” and with it the second 
epoch in Whittier’s poetic career. The 
The poet 


has now passed the period of outward 


epoch of Culture we name it. 
warfare. All the arrows in the quiver 
Now on 
land he 
ep, calm, superior 


1, and reproving, 


of his noble wrath are spent. 


I 
the shame of 
looks 


} 
eves 


wrong and the 


down with dé 
1 sorrowful, indee 
but no longer perturbed. His hot, elo- 
quent, prophetic spirit now breathes free- 
ly, lurk in the winds of the moment what 
poison may; for he has attained to those 
which hide 


like the luminiferous ether, in this atmos- 


iner airs of et rnity ever, 
phere of time; so that, like the scholar- 
hero of Schiller, he is indeed *‘ in the 
of it.” Still his chant of 
shall fly 
wings of music to foster the nobilities of 
the 


faithful dead he shall murmur a requiem, 


ime, but not 


high encouragement forth on 


land; still over the graves of the 
whose chastened depth and truth relate 
it to other and better worlds than this; 
still his lips utter brave rebuke, but it is 
a rebuke that falls, like the so of an 
unseen bird, out of the sky, so purely 
moral, so remote from earthly and egois- 
that 
The 


and 


tic passion, so sure and reposeful, 
verse is its natural embodiment. 
his intellectual 


moral life he has fairly assimilated ; 


home -elements of 
and 
his verse in its mellowness and rhythmi- 
eal excellence reflects this achievement 
of his spirit. 

But now, after the warfare, begins ques- 
tioning. For modern culture has come to 
him, as it comes to all, with its criticism, 
it 3 Scie nce, its wide conversa ion through 
books, its intellectual unrest ; it has looked 
him in the eye, and said, “ Are you sure ? 
The dear old traditions,—they are indeed 
traditions. The sweet customs which have 
housed our spiritual and social life,—these 
are customs. 
Matthew Arnold has recently said well 
(we cannot quote the words) that the 


Of what are you SURE?” 
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opening of the moder h consists in 


the discovery that institutions and habi- 
which 
and do 


not adjust themselves perfectly to 


tudes of the earlier centuries, in 
we have grown, are not absolute, 
i our 
mental wants. Thus are we thrown back 
upon our own souls. We hav 


first questions, and get such 


to ask the 
answer as 


we may. The meaning of the modern 


world is this, — an epoch which, in the 


midst of established institutions, of old 


consecrated habitudes of thought and 


feeling, of populous nations which can- 
not anc horace 
| 


wreck 


cast loose from ancient 


without peril of horrible and dis- 
aster, has got to take up man’s life again 
the life 
this is the immediate k: 


from beginning. Of modern 


Our poet’s is one of those de¢ p and cling- 
ing natures which hold hard by the heart 
of bygone times; but also he is of a na- 
ture so deep and sensitive that the spir- 
itual endeavor of the period must needs 
utter itself in him. “ArT THOU SURE?” 
— the voice went sounding keenly, terri- 


bly And 


to this his spirit, not without struggle and 


, through the profound of his soul. 
agony, but 
faithfi 
Bravely said, O deep-hearted poet ! Rest 
there! 


length clearly, made the 
il Hebrew response, “I TRUST.” 
test there and thus on your own 
believing filial heart, and on the Eternal, 
who in it accomplishes the miracle of that 
confiding ! 


Not 


eminently endowed with discur- 


t,—not cifted with that pow- 
er, Homeric in kind and more than Ho- 


meric in degree, which micht meet the 


intelles 


old mythic imaginations on, or rather 


above, their own level, and out of them, 


together with the material which modern 
time supplies, build in the skies new ar- 
chitectures, wherein not only the feeling, 
but the imagination also, of future ages 
might house, — our poet comes with Se- 
iti the mat- 
though it 


and no syllable 


mitie directness to the heart of 
ter: he takes the divine Yea, 
be but a simple Yea, 
more, in his own soul, and holds childlike 
by that. And he who has asked the ques- 
tions of the time and reached this conclu- 


sion, — he who has stood alone with his 


[ March, 


and out of that nakedness 


Eternities said, “J trust,” — 


unclothed soul, 
before the 
he is victorious; he has entered the mod- 
ern epoch, and has not lost the spiritual 
crown from his | 

The c 


“ Questions of Lif 


rows. 


ntral poem of this epoch is 


» more I know! 
Whither do I go? 
h feels and is; 
clouds at strife 
hills of life; 


ire § quiver cast 


Future from the Past; 
: . +] 
! 


radle and the shroud 


; Tear 
from cloud to clo 


ud.” 


Then to outward Nature, to mythic 
4 , 


tradition, to the thought, faith, sanctity 
of old time he goes in quest of certitude, 
but returns to God in the heart, and to 
the simple heroic act by which he that 
believes BELIEVES. 

‘To Him, fri 


I come, 


m wanderings long and wild, 
in over-wearied chuid, 
In cool and shade His peace to find, 
ling on the mind. 
| I know is best, 

¢ for the rest, 

r mockery, Art, 
ech of men apart, 


vitness in mv hear 


rence waiting to behold 


Love unfold, 


| Beauty 


new and old! 


“ The Panorama and other Poems,” to- 


eether with “ Later Poems,” * having the 


dates of 1856 and 1857, constitute the 
transition to his third and consummate 
epoch. Mu h in them deserves notice, 
but we must hasten. And yet, instead of 
hastening, we will pause, and take this op- 
portunity to pick a small critical quarrel 
with Mr. Whittier. We charge him, in the 
first place, with sundry felonious assaults 
In the “* Pano- 
example, we find law rhyming 

You, Mr. Poet, you, who in- 


fastidious objections to the whip- 


upon the good letter r. 
rama,” for 
with for! 
dul; 


I 


rt 

ping of women, to outrage that innocent 
*c let] the ¢ vol { ll 

Completing the two volumes of collected 


poems. 





Whittier. 
And to select the word in childlikeness, — renewing the play-in- 
which to force it into this stinct of the true poet in his heart,—youn- 
Secondly, romance cer now than when he sat on his mother’s 
written by him knee,—chastened, not darkened, | 
and time, — illumined, } 
lives and 
home ly be 
lays. » is as genuine, 
and real as sweet-fl uw and « lover 
when he utters pure sentiment, 
not by vo- perfect lyric, “* My Psalm,” or i 
the ancient Muses, who were trepid, exquisite humility 
rs of Memory and immortal Zeus, sound as the odor of new-mown 
ises in drab and sex op-bon- or balsam-firs — of “ Andrew Rykman’s 
ghters of Memory and Prayer,” he maintains the sam« i 
ome li es of the “ Brown of r alism. He states God and 
’ we are thinking of now. experience as he would state sunshine 
1 them only as a reminis- and the growth of This, with t] 
} culture. devout 
rare beaut “his hymns a 
He does not 
ting them; he dk 
em ; he only seeks 
he o state them; and even in his 
s so entire- ect verse they are not half 
al that ‘ hey were in his soul. 


assert 


it, ll perfect poetry is simple stat 
ls to pu of facts, — fact of history or of imagina- 


that the tion. Whoever thinks to create poe try 


formative by words, and inclose in the verse a beau- 


yak-idea by ty which did not exist in his ec 

ynsummate poet exhibits the ness, has vot hope le ssly astray. 
He embodies. He lends This attitude of simple divine 
The real and ideal ix in the ‘sent if 


Is beau 


often « ppose d to each oth- 17 stanzas of * 
opposi- 
present reality 
him, though it were 
yhs, will go into the rep- 
sole condition is that 
Sul ct from native, 
, ‘e , 
€,——that is, leave 
: ‘ 1 . , ° 
is to make its own elections. Let 
whose genius so invites him, paint 
hfully ¢ 


+, and paint it as fait as 
vs it; yet, if the Ten Com- 
indments are meantime uttering them- 

n his thought, he will make the best of now and here. 

a Sinai. 

“ le ee meene @ dosent tend 

tic realism that Whittier aa 

has now, i ‘ i degree, attained. The manna dropping from God's hand 

Caim and sure, lofty in humility, strong Rebukes my painful care. 
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It is, however, in his ballads that Whit- 


tier exhibi not, pr rh ips, a higher, yet 


1 
1 pow- 
indeed. 

volume 


hi 


But tl 


unconscious is rare. our poet 


so simple and 
! has yet bet- 
He has developed of 


stor 


ter in 
late years the pr ious powe r of creating 
home ly hea y. — One of the rarest pow- 
ers shown i Lite? re. Hom« - 

l ities and 


1 
es thel 


nere l 


et. What will come 


they have 


nIces, 


k of t 


sma 


grow 

shelter t 
are living 
west fror pi “east winds that 
blow 


mn’s 


pper Lres 


espec h avs on nyan and Rob- 


ert Dinsmore, in “ | rtraits and Modern 
Sketches,” ‘and in passages of “ Literary Rec- 
reations.”” Whittier’s prose 
worth reading. 


, by the way, is all 
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Ride,” —can any one tell what makes 
that poetry? This uncertainty is the 
highest praise. This power of telling a 
plain matter in a plain way, and leaving 
it there a symbol and harmony forever, 


And 


iat almost any thin Ly 


it is the power of Nature herself. 
again we 
may be fou “ature more frequent- 
ly than this pr i i ty. As 


a special ns 


I 


which oc 


alone 
not so mu 
deliberately iw as those tl 
cidental to s 
‘T see 
The h 


other purpost 
far s 
lling 


tints of the s« 


iwa\ 


Dreamily 


Crim 


‘an any one tell what m 
hese concluding lines, so that they 
rhetoric al 


lipse the 


brilliancy of 
tely preceding ? 

wted poet has fairly ar- 
Never 


so ruddy and rich as 


tic youth. was 
to- 
reated him as, accordi 
she does the ana ls 


Let him 


vocation as a 


, but vivified. 
his true 
poet, and never fear to be thought idle, 
to his land. 


native and ideal dé pth to the life of the 


or untrue To give imagi- 


people, service than that 
And as for 
that “ Barl 
quel to the Battle of Gettysburg, is that 


war-time, does he know 


ara Frietche ” is the true se- 
other victory which the nation asked of 
Meade the 
Whittier the poet ? 


soldier and obtained from 
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SECOND 


VING, number, fur- 


ILA in a previ us 
| setch of the phenomena, 

which characterized the 
l, it remains to no- 


hological 


incidents 


that 


soOMmnani- 
influence, 
iritualism. 
Sa sud- 


il il 


command of language, 


mer faculties, 


sometin houcht-reading, 
at oift ot 
insensi- 
asionaily so 
‘ron says, “ they 
inhuman man- 
» slichtest sensa- 
ed off, they fre- 
anything they 
its continuance. 
li it seem- 

L a italeptic 

I cannot find any rec- 
haracteristi symptom 


id persi 


stence 


by] 


ith is a species of ec- 


} } 
convuilsionist, whose 


sorl ’y some Vis- 
es, wholly or 

ae hae 
convulsion! have re- 


two or even three 
le eyes ope without 

very pale, the 
immovable, and 


Idée de UV Etat des 


PAPER. 


stiff as a corpse. During all this time, 


they give little sign of life, other than a 
tee ble, scarce ly 
Most of the 


these 


pe rceptible respiration. 
convulsionists, how 

not ecstasies so stronely 
Some, though remaining immovab! 
entire di 


do 
} 


during all that time deprived of 


iV or longer, not continue 


hearing, 


ol 


and nor are they totally 


void sensibility; though their mem- 
bers, at certain intervals, become so stiff 


that they lose almost entirely the use of 
of 

than other forms 
The Abbé a’. 


in his work against the convulsi 


The * state death,” however, was 


much more rar¢ 


abnormal condition. 


1 


luding to the 


as *a state “in which the 
away by a superior force, and, a 
out of itself, becomes unconscious of 


rounding objects, and oc uy ies itself 
*those which imagination pre 
he adds, — “It is marked by ali 

’ the senses, proceeding, howe 
some cause other than sleep. Th 
he senses is sometim« 


mplete.” ¢ 


Montex ron, ¢ ommenting on the 


ation of t 


sometime lets 


says, — “ This last phase, during which 


he alienation of the sen i perfect, 


Is precise ndition of m the 


t of 
convulsionist n in the state of « 


} 
perso 


y see the 


sta- 


uall is pres- 


sp ak to them ; sometim 


s they 


to the 


rior power di 
And a li 
* Tn these 


* Montgéron, * 
p. 104. 

+ Vains Efforts des Discernans, p. 36. 

t Montgéron, Tom. II. Jdée de ?' Etat, ete., 
p- 66. 





) The 
struck all of a sudden with the unexpect- 


ed aspect of some object, the sight of 


Their 

they 

them after- 

profound contempla- 

with an air of inexpressible i 

tion, one wou 

miring the divine Cheir coun- 

lively and 


which can- 


l 1 


be made 


ution of the 


anime 
out o 
ognomy 
ognized. . . . It is during the 


stasies that convulsionists 


deliver 


chief pre dictions, 


many 
their finest rses and tl 


their 
y speak in un- 
known tongues,—that they r 


1 
thers, ind even sometimes 


their representations.” * 
: @ 

should 

fault with 


found many 


‘onvulsionists, 


ther syml 


nvulsion 


all 

tain con 

example, speaks « enome 
Referring 


,—- “LI 


me who addressed their discourse sometimes 


to per 


to the persons around them, sometimes to oth- 
er b ings, as if they were actually present; and 
when they came to themselves, ne could re- 
port what they had seen, others preserved no 
recollection of it whatever.’’ 


Litter. Lib. XITL. ¢. 13. 


— De Gen. ad 
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actors. .... One of 


nounced such discourses was bu 
vears and a half old; 
“ie 


incompeten 


] 


quoted, 


etiect, 


mony 


M i lam di 


his phenomenon, 


condition 


WY 
ny 


round 


1t must 


“al God 
has chosen convulsionists among the 


1 
common p that 


were chiefly 

pecially irls; that al- 

had lived 

scurity ; that several of 
2 ie 


read, and some, in their 


* 1:1 
young children, es} 


till then in 


most 


. even ¢ xhibited imbe ility. 
Of such. for the most part, it was that 
God made choice, to show forth to us His 


power, 4 


I 
discourses — wild 


may be gathered 


staple ot these 

and fantastic enough 
fire the following : 
“ The Almighty thus raised up all of a 


a number of persons, the great- 


er part without any instruction ; He op- 


réron, Tom. II. Idée de T Etat, etc., 


M. Colbert, du 8 Février, 1733, 
a Madame de Coetquen. 


t Mont Tom. IT. 


géron, 
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J 
he mouths of a number of young 


om could not read; and 


to announce, in terms 
magnificent, that the times had 


—that in a few years the 
s would appear, — that he 
ised and treated with out- 
—that he would 


1: 
HOLcs, 


o death, together with sev- 


who had expected his com- 
come his disciples and fol- 
it God would employ this 


vert all the Jews, — that 


would imme- 


is converted, 

the light unto all nations, 

ld reéstablish Christian- 

» world,—and that they 

would | morality of the gospel 
in all i and cause it to spread 
over the hol 
M mteveron, 
presses it) upon 
the convulsionists are supernaturally en- 


light ned, 


commenting (as he ex- 


‘the manner in which 


und in which they deliver their 


discourses and their predictions,” says, — 


“ Ordinarily, the words are not dictat- 


1 


ed to them; it is only the ideas that are 


presented to their 


minds by a supernat- 


ural instinct id they are left to express 
in terms of their own se- 
| 


it happens that occa- 


sionally most beautiful discourses 


ill-chosen and incorrect 


phrases obscure 


are marrt DY 


ns, and by and 
ed ; so that the beauty of some 
of these consists rather in the depth of 


thought, the grandeur of the subjects 

and the magnificence of the im- 
ages presented, than in the language in 
which the whole is rendered. 
‘It is 


thus left to clothe in their own language 


the 


vident, that, when they are 


civen them, they are also at 


ideas 


liberty to add to them, if they will. And, 


in fact, most of 


them declare that they 
peree ive within themselves the power to 
mix in their own ideas with those super- 
naturally communicated, which suddenly 
seize their minds; and they are obliged 
to be extremely careful not to confound 


ron, Tom. II. Jdée de l’ Zuvre, ete. 
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their own thoughts with those which they 
receive from a superior intelligence. This 
is sometimes the more difficult, inasmuch 
as the ideas thus coming to them do not 

| 


always come with equal clearness. 


‘* Sometimes, however, the terms are 
dictated to them internally, but without 
their being fi 


hindered 


they choose to do so. 


ced to pronounce them, 


nor from adding to them, if 


“ Finally, in regard to certain subjects, 
— for example, the lights which illumine 
their minds, and oblige them to announce 
the second coming of the Prophet Elias, 
and all that has reference to that great 
event, — their lips pronounce a succession 
of words wholly ind pendently of their 
will; so that they themselves listen like 
the auditors, having no knowledge of what 
they say, except only as, word for word, 
it is pronounced.” aad 

Montgéron appears, however, to ad- 
that the 


which is apparent during the state of ec- 


mit exaltation of intelligence 
stasy may, to some extent, be accounted 
for on natural principles. Starting from 
the fact, that, during the convulsions, ex- 
ternal obj ‘ts produce much less effect 
upon the senses than in the natural state, 
he arcues that “the more the soul is dis- 
embarrassed of external impressions, the 
greater is its activity, the greater its 
power to frame thoughts, and the great- 
er its lucidity.” | He admits, further,— 
“ Although most of the convulsionists have, 
when in convulsion, much more intelli- 
gence than in their ordinary state, that 
intelligence is not always supernatural, 
but may be the mere effect of the men- 
tal activity which results when soul is 
disengaged from sense. Nay, there are 
examples of convulsionists availing them- 
selves of the superior intelligence which 
they have in convulsion to make out dis- 
sertations on mere temporal affairs. This 
intelligence, also, may at times fail to sub- 
jugate their passions; and I am convinced 
that they may occasionally make a bad 
+ 


use of it. + 


* Montgéron, Tom. II. Jdée de [ Etat, ete. 
p. 82. 
i 


+ Jbid. p- 17. t Ibid. p- 19. 
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Montgéron 
plainly, that “ persons accustomed to re- 


! 
to the 


In another place, says 
ceive revelations, but not raised 
state of the Prophets, may readily im- 

i things to be revealed to them 
but the promptings of their 
and that this has hap- 


convulsionists, but 


own minds,” * 
ned, 
by th 


( 
fathers fT) 


) not only to the 
I : 


confession of many 


he pre t¢ 
nvulsionis 


becaus 


ical, that the ¢ 
by the spirit of God, 
always do so. 


He admits, 


tremely 


however, ¢ that it is ex- 


, 
to distineuls 


retween 


what t vw received as divinely 


revealed and what ouch be rejected 


as originating in the con) own 
mind ; nor does he give any rule by which 


this may be done. 


The knowledge ne- 


cessary to the “ discerning of spirits ” he 
thinks can be obtained only by humble 
prayer. § 
The power of prophecy is one of the 
ifts claimed by Montgéron as having 
stowed on various convulsionists 
during their ecstatic state. Yet he gives 
no detailed proofs of prophecies touching 
temporal matters having been literally 
fulfilled, ' 


vulsionist-pati 
I 


unless it be prophecies by con- 
regard to the future 
And he admits 

infre¢ 


quent, and that false interpretations of 


erises of their 
that false pre dictions were not 
visions touching the future were of com- 
mon occurrence. He 

“Tt is 


Says, 


sometimes 


revealed to a con- 


vulsionist, for example, that there is to 


* Montgéron, Tom. II. Jdée d& P Etat, et 


p. 77. 
+ In proof of this opinion, Montgéron gives 
numerous quot ations from sf. 


Thomas, St. Gregory 


Augustine, St. 
, and various the gians 
and ecclesis f high putz 
fect that “it oft s and de- 
fects are mixed in with holy and divine reve- 


lations, (of saints and others, in eestasy,) either 
by some vice of nature, or by the deception of 
the Devil, in the same way that our minds of- 
ten draw false conclusions from true premises.” 
— Ibid. pp. 88-96. 


{ Jbid. p. 94. § Ibid. p. 95. 
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appen to some person not named a cer- 
tain accident, every detail of which is 
minutely given; and the convulsionist is 
ordered to declare what has been com- 
municated to him, that the hand of God 

in its fulfilment. 
the convulsionist 

ion be lieve Sit to; 

n, whom he designates 
name. rediction, however, is 
verified i he case of the person 
d, so that who heard it deliv- 
ered conclude false ; it i 
verified in tl 
wl on 

t 
ly given, it is what 


] 


animal ma rs would call a ease of 


imperfect luci 
| 


The cas 


still less satisfa 


M mtgeron says, transia 

tasy, what they have declaimed, during 
mtinuance, in an unknown toneue: 

f course, we have their word 

1 greater part know nothing 

of what they have said, when the ecstasy 

has passed. As to these, he ; i 

The only proof we have that they 


understand the words at the 


pron 


: t vol ‘ 
press, in the most lively manner 


yunce them is that they 

the va- 
rious sentiments contained in their dis- 
course, not only by their gestures, but al- 
les the 1 


by the expression of the countenance, on 


so by the attitu ly assumes, and 


hich the different sentiments are paint- 
ed, by turns, in a manner tl 
is able, up to a cer- 


1€ most ex- 
pre ssive, so that one 
tain point, to detect the fi elings by which 


hey are moved; and it has been 
for the 


that 


easy 


attentive observer to perceive 


most of these discourses were de- 
tailed predic tions as to the coming of the 
Prophet Elias,” ete.t 

If it be presumptuous, considering the 
marvels which modern observations dis- 
close, to pronounce that the alleged un- 
known languages were unmeaning sounds 

* Montgéron, Tom. II. ldée de P Etat, etc., 
pp- 102, 103. 


lbid. p. 73. 
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only, it is evident, at least, that the above 
is inconclusive as to their trne charac- 
ter. 

Much more trustworthy appears to be 
the evidence touching the phenomenon 
of thought-reading. 

The fact 


ists 


that many of the convulsion- 
were able 


of the 


‘‘to discover the secrets 
heart ” is admitted by their princi- 

The Abbé d’ Asfeld him- 
M. Poncet 


The prov incial ec- 


pal opponents. 
self adduces exampl s of it.* 
admits its reality.t 
clesiastic whom I have already quoted 
says that he “found examples without 
number of convulsionists who discovered 


the secrets of the heart in the most mi- 


nute detail: for example, to disclose toa 
person that at such a period of his life he 
; to another, that 


so and so before coming 


did such or such a thing 
he had done 
hither,” « 


cherche de la 


The author of the “‘ Re- 
V érité,” 


of the convulsions, which 


a pamphlet on 
the phe nomena 
seems very candidly written, acknowl- 
edges as one of these “‘ the manifestation 


of the 


thoughts and the discovery of se- 


cret things.” § 
Monte« re 


repeated personal observation, that they 


m testifies to the fact, from 


revealed to him things known to himself 
alone ; and after adducing the admissions 
above alluded to, and 


adds, - 


some others, he 


“But it would be superfluous 
further to multiply testimony in proof of 
a fact admitted by all the world, even 
by the avowed adversaries of the convul- 
sions, who have found no other method 
of explaining it than by doing Satan the 
honor to proclaim him the author of these 
revelations.” || 

Besides these gifts, real or alleged, 
there was occasionally observed, during 
ecstasy, an extraordinary development 
of the musical faculty. Montgéron tells 


us, — “* Mademoiselle Dancogné, who, as 


* Vains Efforts des Discernans, pp. 39, 40. 
Lettres de M. Poncet, Let. VII. p. 129. 
t Montgéron, Tom. II. Jdée de [ Eigt, etc., 
» eee 
§ Recherche de la Ve rité, p- 20. 
|| Montgéron, Tom. II. Jdée de l Fiat, ete., 
p- 76. 
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was well known, had no voice whatever 
in her natural state, sings in the most 
perfect manner canticles in an unknown 
tongue, and that to the admiration of all 
those who hear her.” # 

As to the general character of these 
psychological phenomena, the theologians 
of that day were, with few exceptions, 
agreed that they were of a supernatural 
character, — the~usual question mooted 
between them being, whether they were 
due to a Divine or to a Satanic influence. 
The medical opponents of the movement 
sometimes took the ground that the state 
of ecstasy was allied to delirium or in- 
sanity,—and that it was a degraded con- 
dition, inasmuch as the patient abandon- 
ed the exercise of his free will: an ar- 
gument similar to that which has been 
made in our day against somewhat anal- 
ogous phenomena, by a Bostonian.t 
which, 
though it be necessarily a brief one, I 


In concluding a sketch, in 
have taken pains to set forth with strict 
accuracy all the essential features which 
mark the character of this extraordinary 
epidemic, it is proper I should state that 
the opponents of Jansenism concur in 
bringing against the convulsionists the 
charge that many of them were not only 
ignorant and illiterate girls, but persons 
of bad character, occasionally of notori- 
ously immoral habits; nay, that some of 
them justified the vicious courses in which 
they indulged by declaring these to be a 
representation of a religious tendency, 
emblematic of that degradation through 
which the Church must pass, before, re- 
called by the voice of Elias, it regained 
its pristine purity. 

Montgéron, while admitting that such 
charges may justly be brought against 
of the the 
general truth of the allegation, yet after 


some convulsionists, denies 


such a fashion that one sees plainly he 


* Montgéron, Tom. II. /dée de [' Etat, ete., 
p- 73. 
; Philosophy of Mf yste ious Agents, Human 
Vundane, by E. C. Rogers, Boston, 1853, 


and elsewhere. He argues, “ that, in as 


and 


p-. 32 


far as persons become ‘mediums,’ they are 


surrendering all mental 
control, and resigning their manhood. 


mere automatons,” 
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considers it née 
character and divi 


courses and predi 


state 


to) ast ribs s 


position, that one must decide 


ivine o1 diabx lieal state of a person 


ged to be inspired by reference to 


it person’s morals and conduct, he 

replies, — “ God forbid th: 

vance s > { yroposition ! 
I 


ils Himself, as a 
His will, of 


unwo 


Spirit, whose divine ra 


} 


ed, let them shine whe: 


where it listeth,’ and distributes 


best it seems, 


to whom 


r thes t 


by internal virtues? Does not Sx ript- 


olMpant 


ure inform us tha 


10se who prophesy and of 


» who will work mira his name, 
Day of Judgement 


him, ‘ Lord, 


we not prophesied in thy name, 


many have 
and in 


] 7) 


thy name done many wonderful works ? 


and that he will reply to them, ‘ Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.’” 
And he proceeds thus: “Tf there- 


fore, all that our enemie against 


the chi wtel 4 1 ivulsionists we re 


does not follow that G« l would 


h pt rst 


true, it 
not employ su s as the ministers 
of His miracles and His prophecies, 
that these 
these prophecies have a w rthy object, 


and tend toa knowk dee of the truth, to 


pro- 


a! 7 : 1 
ad, always, miracles and 


the spread of charity, and to the refor- 


mation of the morals of mankind.” * 


* Montgér 


pp- 34, 35. 
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probably, 


and mental, c« 


ainary 


fat, etc., 
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These accusations of 


‘Xago 


° - 
lmmorauty are, 


rated 


cne mi Ss Ol 


are the alleged fact 


nnected with 


Such 


] hs + . 
his extraor- 


episode in the history of mental 


( pide mi 5S. 


On the perusal of such a narratiy 

i¢ above, the questions which nat 
selves are, — To wh 

rationally attach credit 

is the explana- 


incred- 


true, what 


nena apparently so 


} | = 4 
, the admission 
mporary historian, 
I ) 


tendencies, 


nor 
1 body, 
wistrate, and de 
those opinions in whose favor 
s were supposed to have been 


wrought, ever able distinctly to refute o1 


detect them.” * 
Sir is the admission of another cel- 


nila 
ebrated ai at least as skeptical as 
at the very time, and 


Hume, and 
on tl ry spot where these marvel 


Didk rot. spe ik- 


irrinyg. 
St. -Médard 
“Wi 


vast 


manift stations, 


says, have of these pret 


mira ke sa collection, whi h may 


brave the most determined incredulity. 
Its author, Carré de Montgéron, is a mag- 
istrate, a man of gravity, who up to that 


* Hume’s Essays, Vol. II. sect. 10. 





time had been a professed materialist, — 


on insufficient grounds, it is true, but yet 


a man o expectation 


“making his fo » by becoming a Jan- 
the facts he 


1 an oppor- 


tely and dis- 
indorsed by 

All relate 

their deposi- 

ve every possible mark of authen- 
riginals being recorded and 


Lives.” * 


and 

able to act 

ners, -asting on the 
dragging them face- 
earth, and then dis- 
bodies innumerable 
3, the dealers of 
a state 

liged to 
heads! What! 


) sentiments of 


they 


n thei 


iling, with the 


ubs on the 
ds of young 
rate efforts 
ills of the suf- 

cultivated la- 

ink, doctors of 

il, 1 iymen of char- 

ites, daily witnessing this 
icism and horror in si- 

i with all their 

by their 

untenance and 


Was « 


h another example 


ver, through- 


The 


appeared in 1746, published 


Philosophiques. 
onginal 
in Paris. 


VOL. XIII. 


he Convulsionists of St. 


Médard. 
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f excesses thus scandalous, thus multi- 


: Lan, another opponent, thus sketch- 


scenes 


“ Young girls, 


bareheaded, dashed their heads against 


a wall or against a marble slab; they 


caused their limbs to be iwn by strong 


men, even to the extent of dislocation 


they caused blows to be n them that 


would kill the most robust, and in such 


numbers that one is terrified. I know 


one person who counted fou usand at 


5: ae a 
a single sitting; they were given some- 


times with the palm of the hand, some- 


times with the fist; sometimes 0 ack, 


sometimes on the 


ithe 


stomach. Occasionally, 


heavy cudgels or clubs were employed in- 


stead. ft 


Some convulsionists 


ag OE af — 
pins into their heads, without suffering 


any pain; vers would have thrown 


, - os — 
themselves from the windows, had they 


Others, agai 


not be« n prevented. F 1, Car- 


rfed their zeal so far as to cause them- 
selves to be hanged up by a k.” ete. 
* Dom La Taste’s Lettre 
Il. 7 
réron expressly tells us, t 
case of Mar 


were 


guerite Catherine Turpin, her 
drawn, by means 

such extreme violence 
ind thighs cracl 
Tom. III. p. 553 


t Mont 


¢ al 


géron 
pressi lubs, here use 
He furn 


dressed to the Parliament of Paris by the moth- 


hes quotations from a petition ad- 


rl Turpin, praying for : 


er daugliter’s case by the attor- 


and offering to furnish him with 


tion in life, an es of the 


witnesses to the wonderful cure, in this case, 


of a monstrous deformity that was almost « 


genital; in which petition it is stated, 
le by little the force with which she was struck 
augmented, and at last the 


given with billets of oak-wood, one end of 


which was reduced in 


handle, 


diameter so as to form a 


while the other end, with which the 


were deait, was from sey 
circumference, so that 

were in fact small clubs.” Montgéron, Tom. 

IIL. p 552.) 


inches, English measure, or near}; 


This would give from eicht to nine 


three inches 
in diameter, and of oak! 
§ Dissertation Théologique sur 


pp. 70, 71. 


les Convulsions, 
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Modern medical - reputati 


. : 
usually admit t 


natural explanat 


The 


culated to kil 


the objects of His sp ial prot 


protec 


times to show that blows usually painf 
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cing they neither nor heard, being 


insensible to external impressions through phenomena e3 
but were hauntec visions.” dard epidemic with those ; 
In Liege, Utrecht, Ton- animal magnetizers, brings us to the sec- 
ther towns of Beloium, ond query, namely, as t he cause of 
ypeared ith garlands in these phenomena. 
i And here we find phy sicians, not 1 
merists, comparing ese | henomena 
immediate others of the same class, with the « 
observed by animal magnetizers. 
Montégre, already quoted, says, 
phenomena of magnetism, and those pre- 
sented by cases of posse ssion and 
cination, connect themselves wit 
observed among the « 
onlv by the most c mplete resembiance, 
but also by the 
them. There 
observed in the 


counter 


s produced 
a close rese1 
\ , 
n opserved 
Louy 


miem 


nation of 


nected with the 


men and 
n both sexes, the 


reasm, of 





onvulsionists of 
L } 
say enveioy 
2 i 


it h pr te 


ching upwat 


n the nunil 


mn the } 


nervous syst 


SKIN O! 


4] . 1 y 
4 the patients, he , suffered 


hymosis and contusions. In plain, 


ie countries as an instrument of mil- 


unishment, oceasional 
hard, ang ilar sul tances, are 
most severe that can be employ 
ee ee ee punishment or destroy life. 

entitled Théomanie Extato- Convulsive 
parmi les Jansenistes, Tom. II. pp. 313-400. soldier, shrinking from that terrible in- 


what would even the poor con lemned 
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strument of torture 


which modern civili- 
zation has not yet been shamed into dis- 


carding, think » substi- 


the andiron with which Mont- 
wenty-fifth blow 
a stone waill,- 
umer being command 
eth, one hun- 
ecession, with 
with rough 
not on tik 


unprotect- 
i 


1 
does De- 
1 


with the justice of these ob- 


tions, one still retains a sort of intel- 


ineasiness, a certain suspicion of 


the disproportion between the ex 


plana- 
tion and the phenomena it seeks to ex- 
plain ? How does it happen, that, under 
the influence of such an impression, many 

‘ emselves to be seduced into an 
admission of diabolical or miraculous 
? It 
meil, fa ul to the 
lies in England and | 
' 3 


imit 


agency happens, because Dr. Cal- 


countersien ot 
learned bo 
fluidic act 


on, ¢ 


refuses to ac 


cle advanc¢ 


reach it we 


ap -cullar lorce, 
I 


. 

the 

Those who 

lly keep up this hiatus in the 
} 


iman physiology are the bes 


allie s of the sun -rstitior 
combat. Suppose 


ision 


riously undertaken, with wh: 


should we resolve the problem of which 
I 


now wet but indicate the solution ! 


Habituated to the 


can 


vonders of the ner- 
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vous fluid, knowigg that it c: 
that 


a distance, inert objects, 


ogize, that it can communicat 


hess or rig 


lity, the highest development 
1@ senses or absolute insensibility, we 


should not be greatly s irprised to disco. 
that it communicates also, in certain cases, 
elasticity and that deer i 


bility which characts rl 


De Gas] 


vin further ex 
in the fol! wing passace 

I 

liculty is n ‘xplain tl 


m that 
° , : 
ncomprehensi 


women should have 


bl 


being a hu 


recel\ 


] 1 ti 
1aredad tithes crush 


the frightful blows of which we have spok- 


] 


en? How can we explain such a power 


of resistance ? A very small chan 
erated by the nervous fluid, 
fice 


Let us suppose the skin and 


to render the matter ve 


fil 
convulsionists to acquire, in virtue of 
peculiar state of excitement, a consi 
cy analogous to that of gum-elastic ; 
all the facts that h us would 


With co 


rathe 


astonis 
come as natural as possible. 
vulsionists of gum -elastic,t or 
whose bony framework was covered wi 
| 


fimn-el 


] 


muscle istic, what 


s and tissues of 
would happen ? ” 


He then 


vigorous thrust with a rapier, or stroke 


proceeds to admit that “a 


with a sal as such thrusts and strokes 
! 


are usually dealt, ld 


would doubtless pene- 
trate such an envelope ” ; but, he alleges, 
the St.-Médard convulsionists never, in 


a single instance, permitted such thrusts 


be 


rudently restricting themselves 


or strokes. with sabre, to 

given 3 ] 

to pressure only, exerte » sword- 
I A 


point had been place 
He 


zors nor piste l-bal 


reminds us, 


penetrate cum-« l istic, 


convulsionists ; 


the 


+ I translate rally the words of the origi- 


vec des convulswonnaires en gomme elas- 


p- 90. 





mn 
Litt 
ther flint ‘ss nor qudirons nor clubs 


nor swt 3; and spits, pressed against it, 


would broken the surface of the 


nave 
guin-eiastic envek 


wed no visible in y. At the 


a | 1d} 
c. I ney would bave 


most, 


1 ’ , 
ut have caused a certain deeree 


less serious, 


friction, more o1 


» the Tt Ki ne gull- 


to confess, that 
en and women of 
] I 


} 
skeleton, does 


utter as it app 
V M. de Gaspa n. 


are 


und 


tiages,in th 
ve snapped off, nm s 
PI 
sed protection f 


eous 


I do not set uy we shoul l stop 


the skeleton. N ce we under- 


ind nothing of the of transmu- 


is as easy t turned 


elenG 


» — . 
Convuisionists of 


J 


v y 
St. Meédard. 
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L 

to gum-elastic, as skin and muscle and 
tendon. 


look at it narrowly, this 


In truth, if we 


theory of De Gasparin is little more than 


a virtual admission, that, during convul- 
sion, by some sudden change, the bodies 


of the patients did, as they themselves 


] } l] 7 + 
declared, become, to a marvellous extent, 


invulnera with the suggestion add- 


he nervous fluid may, after some 

bas ] } } ‘ 
unexplained fashion, have been the agent 
ol tha 


st, tho igh the allea: d an il- 


ry between the properties of gum- las- 


1 


d those which, in this abnormal 


ody seems to a 


t, sustained by 
ions above recordet 
sharp - pointe 

gainst Gabriell 
to the depth 


1d, when drawn 


itself to the skin, 


a trifling injt 


analogy. 
Adv a 


testimony I 


and the 


it the flesh oc 


assist 
hy pro} ( rty 
1d Montgéron expres 
- of a terrible succor 
by Gabrielle Moler, when s 


sharpened shovels, placed, 


the clos 


, one below, and one on each 


her | 


reasts, to be 


push- 


e of four assistants, 


of ladies present “ had the 


» examine her breast immedi 
Lis ¢ peration, and unanimous- 


that they found it hard as 
: 


observation can 


2 


depended on, cum - elastic theory. 


ally approximating 


lass of phe - 


nomena, is 


It is further remarked, that one 


of the positions assumed by M. de Gas- 


* Montgéron, Tom. III. p. 703. 
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parin, as the basis of his hypothesis, does 
not tally with some of the facts detail- 
Montgéron. 


ed by It was pushes with 


swords, the former alleges, never thrusts, 
to which the convulsionists were exposed. 
I have already stated that this was usu- 


ally the fact; but there seem to have 
been striking exceptions. On the author- 
ity of a priest and of an officer of the 
royal household, Montgéron gives us the 
details of a symbolical combat of the most 
racter, with rapiers, be- 
Madeleine Félicité, 
in May, 1744, in the presence 


‘sons. One 


and 


of the witnesses 


now not if I ever Saw ene- 


h other with more fury or 
tion. They fell upon one 
test precaution, 
ther with the 
rs at hap - hazard, 
take 


h ippen¢ d to 


y did a 


gain and 


force ol whi h, il 
they were capable, — which, 
ld knows, is a force far 
{ ne same pt rsous possess in 
their ordin state.” 
And 
* Atte 
i 


two short v¢ is, 


uy 
officer thus further certifies : 
Madeleine took 


daggers, 


tne 


the combDat, 


} 
resemMvoung 


. , 
hand, dealt 


ht blows, pushed home with 


and, holdin ne in each 


seven or cig 


all her stré neth, on the breast of k< li- 


- hands and then stabbing 
ess, just as an as- 


‘der some one 


two daveers repeats dly into 
Félicité received the strokes 


tranquillitv, and without 
—_ 
slichtes 


emotion. ‘Then, 
similar d werers, she did the 


to Madeleine, 


} 


who, with her 
the 


other had done. 


, received thrusts as 


tranquilly as the 


arms 
Im- 


convul- 


mediately afterwards, these two 
u ked one another with dag- 
the fi of two maniacs, 


who, having resolved 


gers, as with ’ 
on mutual destruc- 
tion, were solely bent each on poniard- 
ing the other.” * 


* Montgéron, Tom. III. pp. 712, 713. 
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It is added, that “ neither the one nor 
the other received the least appearance 


all 


fatigued by so long and furious an exer- 


of a wound, nor did either seem at 


cise.” 

It is not stated, in this particular in- 
stance, as it is in others, that these girls 
were examined by a committee of their 
sex, before or after the combat, to ascer- 
tain that they had under their dresses no 
concealed means of protection ; so that 
the possibility of trickery must be admit- 
ted. If, as the 


pears cony inced all 


officer who certifies ap- 
was fair, then M. 
de Gasparin’s admission that a vigorous 
sword-thrust would penetrate the gum- 
elastic envelope is fatal to the theory he 
propounds. 


Vot 


1 
Let, wit 


ial, we may reasonably assent 
to the probability that M. de Gasparin, 
in seeking an explanation of these mar- 
vellous phenomena, may have proceeded 
in the right direction. Modern physi- 
cians admit, that, at times, during som- 
nambulism, complete insensibility, resem- 
bling hysterie coma, prevails.* But if, 
as is commonly believed, this insensibili- 
ty is caused by some modification or ab- 
normal condition of the nervous fluid, 
then to some other modification or chan- 

| 


ced 


condition of the same fluid compara- 


tive invulnerability may be due. For 
there is connection, to a certain extent, 
between insensibility and inv ulnerability. 
A patient rendered unconscious of pain, 
by chloroform or otherwise, throughout 
the duration of a severe and prolonged 

vical 


operation, escapes a perilous 
to the nervous system, and may 
an ordeal which, if he had felt 
} 


the agony usually induced, would have 


survive 


proved fatal. Pain is not only a warning 
monitor, it becomes also, sometimes, the 
agent of punishment, if the warning be 
disregarded. 

But 


forget that insensibility and invulnera- 


on the other hand, we must not 
bility, though to a certain extent allied, 
are two distinct things. Injury the most 
serious may occur without the premoni- 

* Carpenter’s Principles of Human Physiol- 
ogy, p- 647. 
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A person i 
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ling, even occasional ] 
t suffering. n a per- ul 


thout 


- it powerless 
i 


rd a well- 


ind 


part, 
I 
until, putting 
und, to suy 
xtremit\ 
line, « 
in.” 
porary n 


have tl 


ivulsi 
larat 


reso 


them. 


who have 


irpent 


nt was at ‘ hest, he admit ( 
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CROWFLELD 


If. 


secrets which 
me, O 


rs, besides their 


ou and 


have a private one prop- 


{ 


bosom of mine own particular 


ot merely an r post facto 


rard to that carpet and par- 


] . 
ad memory, they are 


s that 


1y other confidences, you 


I stated to vou that 


. our 
was busy in those interesting 

‘late to the pre- 
ing of another dwelling. 
ny such matter is going 


ily, have observed that ev- 
instinct is in a state of flut- 
old or 


- 
womantliness to the 


every woman, 


with 


her fingers; and it becomes us of 
however consciously re- 

softly, and put forth our 

reetly and with due rev- 
mysterious powers that 


feminine breast. 


too well advised to 


one ect counst ] on a subject 


where there were such charming voices, 


1] ° 4 
so able to convict 


me of absurdity at ev- 


ery turn. I had merely so arranged my 


affairs into the hands of 
} 


] . 
DANKCTS, 


is to p it my 
subject to my wife’s order, the 

mor ion which I 
could place at my girl’s disposal ; and 
Marianne and 
] 


nanail 


very 


riage - por 


Jennie, unused to the 


money, were incessant in 


thei ussi -ver-patient mam- 
ma as to what was to be done with it. I 
say Marianne and Jennie, for, though the 
ease undoubtedly is Marianne’s, yet, like 
every thing else in our domestic proceed- 


} 
{ 


ings, it seems to fall, somehow or other, 


into Jennie’s hands, through the intensity 


and liveliness of her domesti 
Little Jennie 
awake, and 


and 


housekee ping world, 


ture. is so bri: 


with so many active plans 


fancies touching anything in the 


that, thouch the 


youngest sister, and second party in 


affair, a stranger, hearkening to the 


discussions, might listen a half-hour < 


time without not 


Jennie’s fu was In 
‘ 


question. thoucht- 


ful, quiet oirl, n civen words ; 


to man 
you come fairly at it, 


girls, 


you will find, that, like most quiet 


‘ ‘ . “1 
she has a will five times as inflexibl 


¢ as 
ulks more, yet, in all family- 

, it is Jennie and mamma that do 
the discussion, and 


setties each case. 


considered 


add to this family-/a/ 


I must 


portrait of the excellent Bob Stephens, 


who figured as future proprietor and 
consultations. So 


householder in these 


far as the question of financial possi- 


} 


bilities is concerned, it is important to 
I 


remark that Bob belo: class 


of young Edmunds cel the 


poet — 


“ Wisdom and worth w > had.” 


He is, in fact, an excellent - hearted 


and clever fellow, w a world of agree- 


able talents, a in a parlor- 
duet, a good actor at ¢ arade, a live- 


ly, off-hand conversationist, well up in 
all the current literature of the day, and 
what is more, in my eyes, a well-read 
lawyer, just admitted to the bar, and with 
as fair business-prospects as usually fall 
to the lot of young aspirants in that pro- 
fession. 


Of course, he 


and truly in love, in all the proper moods 


and my girl are duly 


and tenses; but as to this work they have 





in hand of 
fuel, rent, 


ter - rates, 


about as s waci 


era 
vwdt 


= . —T . 
Deling householders, managing 
provision, taxes, gas- and wa- 


they seem to my older eyes 
us as i this year’s 


N 


they have good s 
selves of the little infelici 
ities of their first 

their establish 
ucted tastes. 


But to that greater cl 


a modest 


str 


estinent for 
domestic life mistakes are 


ous. I have 


known ] 
eroaning under t 


ars 
mestic possessions they « 


pining in vain for others wl 


simply from the fact that all then 
purchases were made in this time of 
ful ignorance. 

I had been 


animated 


to many 


discus am the young 


people as to what l, and were 


to get, in which the subj prudence 


and economy was-discussed, with quota- 


on given in serious 


various friends and rela- 


tions of advice ther 
good - faith by 
four 
Who 


ways of el gant economy 


tions who lived « asily on incomes 
w five times larger than our own. 

can show the 
more perfectly than peo] le thus at 
From 


rene heights do they instruct 


ease 


in their possessions ? what se- 
the inex- 
perienced beginners ! Ten thousand a 
year gives one leisure for reflection, and 
elegant leisure enables one to view house- 
hold economies dispassionately 4 hence the 


unction with which these gifted daugh- 
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ters of upper-air delight to exhort young 
m ophyt s. 


Aunt 


; } 
5S always 


‘Depend upon it, my dear,” 


Sophia Easygo had said, “ it 
best economy to get the best things. 
The y cost more in the beginning, but see 


how they last! These velvet carp n 


my floor have been in constant wear for 


and how they Wwe 


look 


an ingrain carpet 


on the chamber 
ls cost more to begir 
st. Then I cannot ree- 


ion that i creeping 


in, 


- : 
Sold silver. 


instead ol 


ff, and 


has to 


the same 


bout 
cht all sol 
as Marianne 
a thousand d lars 
content with a few 
should buy all |} 
David 
but their 
»end, 


their thin; 


pl un artic | 


irniture and Saul’s. 
People cz 
] 


will 


l 
work 


prove ch and there 


es that 


about 
anywhere. 


won’t go to any extravagant 


simplicity is a grace of itself.” 
The waters of the family-council were 


F . — 
d, when Jennie, fl uning with en- 


thusiasm, brought home the report of this 
I 


proceeded 


conversation. When my wite 
with her well-trained business-knowledge, 
to « ompare the pri es of the sinple st ele- 
gancies recommended by Aunt Easygo 
with the sum-total to be drawn on, faces 
lengthened perceptibly. 

*“* How are pe ople to go to hous« keep- 
said Jk 
so much?” 


My wife 


oreat 


ing,” , “af ¢ verything costs 
tly remarked, that we had 


had comfort in our own home, 


had entertained unnumbered friends, and 
had only ingrain carpets on our cham- 
bers and a three -ply on our parlor, and 
she doubted if any guest had ever thought 
of it, —if the rooms had been a shade 
less pleasant ; and as to durability, Aunt 
Easygo had renewed her carpets oftener 
than we. Such as ours were, they had 


worn longer than hers. 





864. | 
] 4. | 
“ But, mamma, you know everything 

° } 
has gone on since your day. Everybody 
t approat h a 
One can’t furnish so far 


certain style 
be- 
pie. 
d in her quiet way, 
doctrine of a plain av- 
whole est iblish- 
s, kitch- 
| 


epths of 


elations of 

} Vv « alm esti- 

uu could go to- 
i¢@ lumits were 


nothing 


SU d ulp- 
Mommies as 


It is 


Way 


VOULDIUL ¢ 


airy 
' t)- 
cheap 
is duty com- 
ce. There 


it to show 


re the 


ion and addition tat 


] 


ana 


ies 


are not possible. 


ures met Aunt 
1] 1 

here was a lull among the 

ng parties for a season ; nev- 

Jenni 


hear of journeys 


a sec was secret- 
and there, where 

ury were st lling 

N wa vil led mirror 

ed, and now a velvet carpet 
e had brough 


phere of financial possi- 


down tempt- 


wht of our parlor, and pray- 


advent of 


fairies to avert the 


said I to 


common sense uppermost 


‘ 


s hea ls, i you can,” 


‘and don’t let the poor 


vhat 


wheld, 


spend her money for 


a button about by-and- 


nai try .” she said ; ** but you know 
N rianne is ine 


is so ardent and active, and so confident, 


xperienced, and Jennie 
too. Then they both, I think, have the 
impression that we are a little behind the 
age. To say the truth, my dear, I think 
your papers afford a good opportunity of 


dropping a thought now and then in their 
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minds. Jennie was asking last night when 


you were going to write your next paper. 


The girl has a bright, active mind, and 


thinks of what she hears.” 


So flattered, by the best of flatterers, 


I sat down to write on my theme; and 


that evening, at fire-light time, I read to 


my little senate as follows: - 


WHAT IS A HOME, AND HOW TO 


KEEP IT. 


I HAVE shown that a dwelling, rented 


or owned by a man, in which his ow 
not 

What is it, 
? All 


knowledge of 


wife keeps house, is always, ¢ 


course, a home then, t 


makes a home men and wome1 


have the indefinits 


they want and long for when that word is 
spoke n. “I Tlome!” sighs the disconsolate 
-house fare and 
‘* Home!” 


derer in foreign lands, and thinks of moth- 


: : , : =a 
bachelor, tired ol boarding 


buttonless shwts. says the wan- 


er’s love, of wife and sister and child. Na 


the word has in it a higher meaning, |} 
lowed by religion; and when the ( 


express the highest of 
better lift 


tian would 


hop s iora , he spe iks of 

home be yond the grave. S| he word home 
has in it the elements of love, rest, per- 
manency, and liberty ; but besides these 
it has in it the idea of an education by 
which all that is purest within us is de- 
veloped into nobler forms, fit for a higher 
life. The little child by 


side was taken on the Master’s knee when 


the home-fire- 


he would ¢ xpl tin to his dis iple s the mys- 


kingdom. 


teries of the 
Of so great dignity and worth is this 
holy and sacred thine, that the power to 


create a HOME ought to be ranked above 


all creative faculties. The se ulptor who 


| 1 


brings out the breathing statu 


gg or from cold 
marble, the painter who warms the can- 
vas into a deathless glow of beauty, the 
architect who built cathedrals and hung 
the world-like dome of St. Peter’s in mid- 
air, is not to be compared, in sanctity and 
worthiness, to the humblest artist, who, 
out of the poor materials afforded by this 
shifting, changing, selfish world, creates 


Eden 
A true home should be called the no- 


the secure of a home. 
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blest work of art possible to human creat- 


ures, inasmuch as it is the very image 
chose n to repres¢ nt the last and highest 
rest of the soul, the consummation of 
nan’s blessedness. 


Not 


Christian church require of those en- 


ldeat 


without reason does the oldest 


tering on marriage the most solemn re- 
i 1@ past life, the 


sin of 


confs ssion 


and repentance of every thought, 


word, and deed, and the reception of the 


: ; 
holy sacrament; for thus the man and 


woman who approach the august duty of 
creating a home are reminded of the sanc- 


tity and beauty of wha ¥ und 


rtake. 


In this art of home-making I have set 


down in my mind certain first prine iples, 


like the axioms of Euclid, and the first 


ne : possihl w put love. 


Vo 
All 


marriages 


business-marriages and 


of convenience, all mere culinary mar- 
riages and marriages of mere animal pas- 
sion, make the creation of a true home im- 
possibl in the outset. Love is the jewel- 
led foundation of this N« 


scending from God out 


isalem de- 


w Jel 

heaven, and 
takes as many bright forms as the ame- 
thyst, topaz, and sapphire of that myste- 
of creative art 


+} 


rious vision. In this rang: 
| iat loveth, 
_3 


- 
nothing 1s possil 


all ti . *hia ¢ . 
all things are possibile to him 
but without love 
if marriages 


de- 


We hear of most conveni 
in foreign lands, which m iy better be 
s ribe las « ommer¢ 1 il partne r 
money on each side is coun 
h between the parties arry on 
the firm, each having the appropriate sum 


No love 


politeness. 
i 


enou 


allotted to each. is pretended, 


but there is great 


legally and thoroughly arranged, that 


there seems to be nothing left for future 


quarrels to fasten on. Monsieur and Ma- 

dame have each their apartments, their 
og 

their 


carriages, their servants, income, 


their friends, their pursuits, — understand 
vows of marriage to 


the solemn mean 


simply that they are to treat each oth- 
er with urbanity in those few situations 
where the path of life must necessarily 
bring them together. 

We are that idea of 


sorry such an 
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marriage should be gaining foothold in 


America. It has its’ root in an ignoble 


view of life, — an utter and pagan dark- 


ness as to all that man and woman are 


called to do in that hichest relation 


where they act as one. It is a mean 
and low contrivance on bot ides, by 
which all the crand work of h me-build- 
ing, all the noble pains and 


home-educat 


heroie toils of 
yn 

1e parents lear re tl they t | 
i par l eal I t ney each, 
-shall be 


Yankee idiom) 


. . 
( let ise 1@ expressive 
I 


It sa ¢ nT 
tis a cul 


1 


sponding to om 
many polite lz 
be impossibl 


e n 
timent with which we 
that a man’s h 
home. 

Let 


“ Sweet 


render the 
French, 


is the 


any one 
Home,” 
Ang! 


ius of the word. The stru 


and one 


finds how - Saxon very gen- 
ture of life, in 
all its relations, ix imtries where mar- 
riages vrement, and 
not of love, ex he idea of home. 
How does 


The girl is recalle m her convent or 


countries ? 
boarding-s« hool, iat | er father 
has found a No objec- 
tion on her part is contemplate l 


led 


vided for; none general curs, 


husband for her. 
or pro- 
for the 
and 


1 } 
clothes 


has 


oss . 
with marriage, 


; she 
been taug me only 


» man handsome or homely, inter- 


he brings these. 


a . 
1 a marriage 


seeing very 


or daughter, which due time makes 


its appearance in this menage, is sent out 
to nurse in infancy, sent to boarding- 
school in youth, and in maturity portion- 


ed and married, to repeat the same pro- 
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r generation. Meanwhile, 
her keep a quiet establish- 
» their several pleasures. 
i. 
this kind of life be- 
reception-rooms, such 
er proportion of apart- 
is, Where a hearty Eng- 
in family, with their chil- 
; 


} 
n, COULG SC 


arcely find room 

emselves. Individual char- 

, does something to modi- 
fore s : 

ime. pnere are Charming 

and Italy, where warm 


, thrown together, per- 
] 


or mated by wise pater- 
warmth into the cold- 
r which they live. 
tes of sox iety some of 
re that they will 
themselves under 

> 
Be- 
that 

? 


before marriage, often 


es, however barren. 
is human 


nature, 


after, and with Love 


vithout lib- 

idea of home is of a retreat 
ill be free to a t out pe rson- 
tastes and peculiarities, 

the wide world. 


als at what hour 
le suits us. 


are to be 


ite haunts art 


and 
] 


us good, 


ures 
' 
ments the expres- 
in Compass it, 
Le 


of our own personal ideas of what is pleas- 


1eaNs ¢ 
le in life. This element 


, is the chief 


esses him- 
turning inward from the 


crowded wavs of the world. ‘his thoug it 


blesses the man of 


business, as he turns 


from his d 1y’s care, and crosses the sa- 


cred threshold. It is as restful to him as 


the slippers and gown and easy-chair by 
the fireside. Everybody understands him 


here. Everybody is well content that 


he should take his ease in his own way. 


Such is the case in the ideal home. That 


] 


such is not always the case in the real 


from the mistakes in 


Much 


nishing is too fine for liberty. 


home comes often 


the house-furnishing. house-fur- 


In America there is no such thing as 


rank and station which impos 
pl of 
The consequence is 


a sort OF 
pres riptive style on peo certain 
income. that all 
which 
in the Old World have a recognized re- 


lation to 


sorts of furniture and belongings, 


certain possibilitic s of income, 
and whi h r¢ quire certain other accesso- 
rit 8 to make them in good keeping are 


thrown in the way of all sorts of people. 
Young people who cannot expect by 


} 


any reasonable possibility to keep more 


than two or three servants,-if they hap- 
pen to have the means in the 


outset, 
furnish a house with just such articles 
as in England would suit an establish- 


We have set n houses 


in Engla 1d having two or three house- 


ment of sixteen. 


maids, and tables served by a butler and 
two waiters, where the furniture, carpets, 
china, crystal, and silver were in one 
and the same style with some establish- 
ments in America where the family was 
hard pressed to keep three Irish ser- 
vants. 

This want of servants is the one thing 
that must modify everything in Amer- 
ican life; it is, and will long continue 


to be. } 


a leading feature in the life of 


a country so rich in openings for 


Md man 
that 


and woman domestic service can 


be only the stepping-stone to something 
Nevertheless, we 


higher. Americans are 


1] a2 
great travellers ; we are sensitive, appre- 


ciative, fond of novelty, apt to receive 


and incorporate into our own life what 
seems fair and 


er people. 


that of oth- 


Our women’s wardrobes are 


graceful in 


made elaborate with the thousand ele- 
gancies of French toilet, — our houses fill- 
ed with a thousand knick-knacks of which 
our plain ancestors never dreamed. Cle- 


opatra did not set sail on the Nile in more 
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state and beauty than that in which our _ too fine for the situation, too fine for com- 
often ushered fort or liberty. 

into her new home. Her wardrobe all 
gossamer lace and quaint frill and crimp _Too often, ceaseless fretting of the nerves, 
and embroid« ry, her house a museum of in the wife’s dk sp iring 


young American bride is 


What ensues in a house so furnished ? 


, conscientious ef- 
elegant and cos ly and amid forts to keep things as the y should be. 
the whole collection of ele« i F “% Ther is no tre lom in a house whe re 
ies, she, perhaps ‘ things are too expensive and choice to be 

en comes the tug of . The reely handled and easily replaced. Life 
wife becomes a mother, and while becomes a s petty embarrassm 
and restrictions, something 

i wrong, and the man finds 
side oppressive, he various 
his pe 


temper-tra 


here 
: . 
hose minu 


mans s 


the ( 
that the si 


ed from a house. 

It is somet d in another way, 

with and conscientious 

ion and worthiest and best of 

tle princess! blessed followers of 
] 


incesses wear them, 


Have we not known 


1 young duke’s, hi worthy 
ke a lord’s, and only Br 
and Polly to dc the work of co« 


> + . al 
, Causing most scrupulous 


maid, butler, footman, launc 


ery-maid, house-maid, and naid. } “eof utter and blind 
Such is the array that in the Old Coun- | for days to come, lest 
try would be deemed necessary to t: 


} } 
tO Take 


k the freshly 
care of an establishment got up like hers. ed wainscoting ? 
of Aunt Mehitabel, forgive our 


boldness! Have we not been driven for 


Everything in it is too fine ,— not too fine shade 


to be pretty, not in bad taste in itself, but 
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days, in our youth, to read our newspa- 


per in the front veranda, in the kitch- 


barn, —anywhere, in fact, 


en, out in tl 


where sunshine could be found, because 


there v not a room in the house that 


was not cleaned, shut up, and darken- 
i 


ed? Have we not shivered with cold, 
glowering, gloomy month of May, 

august front-parlor having 

spring cleaning, the and- 

irons W y tied up in tissue-paper, 
same material 


the 


and an elegant frill of the 
was tre! i before the mouth of 


clowi Even so, dear 


soul. full hospitali- 


low like a ruffian, : 

ulways felt, when I enter- 
nd how, from day to day, 
immeasurable depths 


h were always leading 


Somehow, 

| with overpoy 
1at houses and furniture, 
vhite curtains, bright tins 
he great, awful, per- 
¢nce,—and that men 
ind p urticul rly children, 
ilesome intruders upon this 
every trace of whose inter- 
1 out and ob- 


ust b ”] scrubbe 


literated in the quickest way possible. It 


{ 
evident to me that houses would 


seemed 
ect, if nobody lived in 

but that, as men had really 

and absurdly taken to living in them, they 
My only 
idea of a house was a place full of traps 


must live as little as possible. 


and pitfalls for boys, a deadly temptation 
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to sins which beset one every moment; 
and when I read about a sailor’s free life 
on the ocean, I felt an untold longing to 

| 


go forth and be free in like manner. 


But a truce to these fan ies, and back 
again to our essay. 

If liberty in a house is a comfort to 
a husband, it is a necessity to children. 
When we Say liberty, we do not mean 


We Master 


Johnny be allowed to handle elegant 


license. do not mean that 

1 
VOol- 
umes with bread-and- butter fingers, o 
that little Miss be suffered to drum on the 


Still it is essen- 


piano, or practise line-drawing with a pin 


varnished furniture. 


that the family -parlors be not too fine 


r the family to sit in, — too fine for tl 


ordinary accidents, h ups and n is 
reasonably we ll-trained child 
1 


elegance of the parlor where 


and 
ana 


mamma 


hould ar an 
, 


and t to ] 


aspec 


beauty : its order gradually form in tl 


rder 
or«ue 


and 


Nothing is worse for a 


shut him up in a room whic] 


tands is his, “ause he 


where he is expected, of course, to main 


tain and keep disorder. We have some 


times pitied the poor little vik tims who 


show their faces longingly at the doors 


of elegant parlors, and are forthwith col- 


lared by the dom« stic police and consign- 


ed to some attic-apartment, called a ylay- 
lly reigns. It 
hildren 


room, where chaos continua 
is a mistake to suppose, because ¢ 
iished apartment, that 


fusion. Order 


derange a we 


they like con and beauty 
are always pleasant to them as to grown 
‘ment 


people, and disorder and defac are 


painful; but they know neither how to 
create the one nor to prevent the other, 
— their little lives are a series of « xperi- 
aiming 


for all 


ments, often making disorder by 
Yet, 


this, I am not one of those who feel that 


at some new form of order. 


in a family everything should bend to the 
sway of these little people. They are the 
worst of tyrants in such houses, — still, 
where children are, though the fact must 
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not appear to them, 7 
i 
wilhoul a wise 
Here, as i 
is in force, * 


dren who a 


1 motto 
.” Chil- 
by every 
anxious ir parents, 
by every famil “ang nt, by the im- 


euest into the 


pre ssment 


that their ] consider their 


service, | 


education as the one important matter in 


creauion, are { oT } intastical, 


artificial, and self- conscious. 

courses, 
even ior ou provement, and 
the sooner! ch kk rl 11s, the bet- 
ter. The great art is to organize a home 


1° } 1 “7 
whl h Sila | move On With a strong, wide, 


r r ; her » lieel 
generous movement, where tie peo- 


} 


ple shall act th t freely and 


impulsive ly as can col sist with the com- 
mpul n ! 


a 


fort of the whole. vhere the anxious 


watching and planning { hem shall be 
ke pt as secret 
It is well 
airiest rooms i 
nursery. It 
furnish it a 
expended 
luxuries. 
‘ h uml cl 


neir Unpressit 


command a better p 


} 


pect, than 


or cupane y 


dren,— 

a view to their improv ment 
intimacies should be 

jected on th + 

that all this should, 

talked out before th 


up in egotism from movi in a sphere 


where evi rything fron 
culated and arrang 
himself. 

some negle 

and never- 

ten seemed to do wonders in this work 
of setting human beings on their own feet 
for the life-journey. 


Education is the highest object of home, 
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but education in the widest sense, — edu- 


ion of the parents no less than of the 


In a true home the man and 
the woman receive, through their cares, 
their wat ‘hings, their hospit ility, their 


charity , the last 


and highest finish that 


earth can put upon them. From that 
they must pass upward, for earth can 
teach them no more. 


ke te, 


The home-education is incomp un- 
less it include the idea of hospitality and 
apos- 
virtue, and not so often recommend- 
Hos- 
pit ility is much neglected in America for 
the touched 


We have received our ideas 


charity. Hospitality is a biblical and 


ed in Holy Writ without reason. 


very reasons upon above. 
of propri- 
er ¢ ] ] ) lows “= ] . 
ety and elegance of living from old coun- 
} 


tries, where labor is cheap, where domes- 


tic service is a well-understood, perma- 


nent occupation, adopted cheerfully for 


life, and where of course there is such a 
subdivision of labor as insures great thor- 


We 


honestly 


oughness in all branches. 


are 
ashamed or afr o conform 


and ate of things purely 


American. 


ed what our 


‘e have not yet accomplish- 


friend the Doctor calls “ our 


weaning,” and learned that dinners with 


circuitous courses and divers other Con- 


tinental and English refinements, well 


ugh in their way, can be accom- 


— . one 
plisint a in tamulies wit! wo or three un- 


trained servants, without an expense of 


aye "ies 
care and anxiety which makes them 


withe ring to the dk licate wif , and too se- 
i America is the 


vere a trial to occur often. 


fortunes, of a general 


land of su 


averagt | comfort, and there 


ought to be, therefo an unc rstanding 
in the social basis far more simple than 
in the Old World. 

Many families of small fortunes know 
ae . 


this, tl ire quietly livin 


| 
they lay 


— but 
to share their 


e living with a friend, 


idiness 


daily averag a trav- 
eller, or guest, just as the Arab shares 


his tent and the 'ndian his bowl of suc- 
cotash. They cannot have company, they 
say. Why 4 


get out the best things, and then to put 


Because it is such a fuss to 


1 


them back again. But why get out the 
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best things? Why not give your friend, 
what he would like a thousand times bet- 


of your average home-life, a 


time at your board, a seat at 

re is a han- 

yur tea-cup, and that there isa 
ss one of your plates, he only 
with a sich of relief, “ Well, mine 
things that meet with acci- 


he feels nearer to you ever 
will let you come to his table 
1 cra ks in his tea cups, and 
ondole with each other on the 
eart uy possessions. 
yparent in these entirely 
| | your children 
' 


, and that your 


} } 
at 1 
meat, and 


times 


a i. 
Is AaWK- 


ward in w tten a table- 


is {oT 


wopriety, your friend only feels, “ Ah, 


xpense that 
. aie 
table 
xpense that ap} 
k, and a pleasure that 
mstant. 
head of hospitali 


t 


4 
\ traveller « 


comes in good faith 


yW Ameri 


omes from 

and 

ns live. 

nto the 

life, to see what there 

and peculi American 
is Smil | 


lax, who is 


is genuinely 
about it : 
living, in < l! ul 5 \ y, on his sal: 
ry fron remembers 
ur traveller 
turn them. 
dismay, a well- 
» well-served table, 


oraerly Smi- 


servants. 


: “ : : 
lax keeps two, a cook and chambermaid, 


who divide the fun tions of his est iblish- 
What shall he do? 
“My 

ellow, I ’m delighted to see you. 
y, but I "Il do my best 
for you, and Mrs. Smilax will be delight- 
VOL. 


ment between them. 
Let him say, in a fair, manly way, 
de ir 1 


I live ina small wi 
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ed. Come and dine with us, so and so, 


and we ’ll bring in one or two friends.” 


Mrs. 


serves up such a dinner as lies within 


So the man comes, and Smilax 


the limits of her knowledge and the « 
paci 


of its kind, unpretending, without an at- 
] 


: 1 
ties Of her servants. 


All plain, good 


tempt to do any thing English or Fré 
] 


10 any 


Ich, 


; ; edt 
—to< thing more she were 


furnishing a eala-dinner for her father or 
returned brother. Show him your house 
as it is, talk to him freely of 
t as he in England shows 


cer house and talked to you of his 


free ly, ju t 
it, jus d you his 
finer things. If the man is a true man, 
he will thank you for such unpretending, 
of straw, 
r Mrs. Smi- 


in unavailing 


sincere welcome ; if he is a man 


then he is not worth 


lax’s health 


Was 
rits for, 
efforts to 


A man who has any heart in him val- 


ret up a foreign dinner-party. 


ues a genuine little bit of home 


more 
} 


than anything else you can give him. He 


king at a restaurant ; 
ive wines at first-class 
ut the travel- 


] 


h ever so rich and ever so well- 


ler, tho ig 
served at home, is, after all, nothing but 
a man as you are, and he is craving some- 
thing that does n’t seem like an hotel, — 
some bit of real, Per- 


haps he like better than anything 


genuine heart-life. 


to show you the last photograph of his 


creat, round- 


wife, or to read to you the 
hand letter 
has vot to-day. 


he thi 


of his ten-year-old which he 
He is ready to cry when 
In this mood he goes to 


ing for something like home, 


and you first receive him in a parlor open- 


ed onl 


ite occasions, and that has 


circumstantially 


y on st 
been 


nished, as the upholsterer assures you, as 


and exactly fur- 


every other parlor of the kind in the city 


ished. You treat him to a dinner 


got 1 p for the o ‘casion, with hired wait- 


ers, — a dinner which it has taken Mrs. 
Smilax a week to prepare for, and will 
take her a week to recover from, — for 
whi h the baby has been snubbed and 


turned off, to his loud indignation, and 
your young four-year-old sent to his 


aunts. Your traveller eats your dinner, 
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and finds it inferior, as a worl ” art, lraw the curtains; for they know not, 
to other dinners,- poor imitation. > and will ver know till the future life, 
goes away and criticizes; yo l y oor y may do by the ministra- 
l i at charity of home. 
We have heard much lateiy of the re- 
i I oman. We have been 
* } 1: . 
if you had shown him you by, 10V I ts among women are 


him romy vith ) l ) - ar [ é P. ronger, more heroic mou! 


sekeep- 


hom« 9 < 


who « in ppreciat 
1 . 1 
hours when the 
ted,— pi 
nanne!l 
viduals who have a 


numan 


HOM! 


od women saved from 
shipwreck by drawing 1 } 
sheltered corner DY the fireside ! . ly he 1Kes lf what all 
poor artist, — the wanderir enius wh 1€1 fuse or overlook. What the 


has lost his way in this world, and stu unwary disarrange she silently rectifies. 


bles like a ¢ hild among h urd re li ’ - Eve ry! xy ] 1 her sphere bre athes easy, 


the many men and mer vhile feels free; and the driest twig begins in 


they have houses, | » no homes, - » her suns e to put out buds and blos- 


from afar, in their distant, blea fe-jour soms. So quiet are her operations and 


ney, the ligh a true home-fire, I movements, that none sees that it is she 
if made welcome there, warm their stit who holds ; lings in | ony; only, 


fened limbs, and ro forth stronger to the ir aias, when she is crone, how many things 


pilgrimage. Let those who have accom- ddenly appear disordered, inharmoni- 
plished this beautiful and perfect work oles ! All these threads have 
of divine art be liberal of its influence. been smilingly held in her weak hand. 


Let them not seek to bolt the doors and Alas, if that is no longer there! 
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Can any woman be such a housekeep- taken up. No one can go over or around 
er without inspiration? No. In the _ that cross in science or in art. Without 
words of the old church-service, “ Her labor and self-denial neither Raphael nor 
soul mu syer have affiance in God.” Michel Angelo nor Newton was made 
The erusalem of a perfect home _ perfect. Nor can man or woman create 
| 1 God out of heaven. a true home who is not willing in the 

3ut to make such a home is ambition outset to embrace life heroically, to en- 
i 1d worthy enough for any woman, counter labor and sacrifice. Only to 
such shall this divinest power be given 

on the thresh- to create on earth that which is the 


> 4 } e 
cross to be nearest image of heaven. 


SONG. 


lovers now, my dear, 


» been 
rs nothing to say how long, 
| at the coming round o’ th’ year 
ke for my pleasure a little song ; 
And thus of my love I sing, my dear, — 
So much the more by a year, by a year. 
And still as I see the day depart, 
And hear the bat at my window flit, 
I sing the little song to my heart, 
With just a change at the close of it ; 
And thus of my love I sing alway, — 
So much the more by a day, by a day. 
When in the morning I see the skies 


Bre iking into a eracious glow, 
I say you are not my sweetheart’s eyes, 
Your brightness cannot mislead me so ; 


And I sing of my love in the rising light, 


So much the more by a night, by a night. 


Both at the year’s sweet dawn and close, 
When the moon is filling, or fading away, 


Every day, as it comes and goes, 


And every hour of every day, 


My little song I repeat and repeat, — 


So much the more by an hour, my sweet! 
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OUR 


WE entered gayly on our great contest. 
At the first sound from Sumter, enthusi- 


asm blazed high and bright. Bells rang 


out, flags waved, the P ople rose as one 


man to cheer on our troops, and the 


practical American nation, surveying it- 
self with astonishment, pronounced itself 
—finger on pulse — enthu 


though, in the light of the | 


resent steadi- 


ly burning determination, it has been the 


fashion ot ntly to smile at that qui k up- 
springing blaze, and at the times when it 
was gravely noted how the privates of 
our army took daily baths and wore Colt’s 
revolvers, 


and pet regiments succumbed 


showers of H LV loc] 8, 


in contrast 


under 
with the grim official reports of to-day, I 


cannot but think that enthu 


ful, and in itself a lk 

proves beyond ques 

ism was not simply 

ican tongue, but 
art, 

day into the 

of our living, 

a part of our 

been found 

just as we half forg 

because no l il ( 

and 


sure even 


chance announce 
there have been er 
its vast workings. 

Bitterer texts were ready all t 
When heard one had 
bayoneted at the guns, and 


struck, « hareing on t!] 


10 soon. 
fallen, 


another was 


we how 


e foe, and a third 


lingering in hospital, 


had died after long 
—when we saw 


out 


with t 


our 
we had sent 
ba k to us 
of battle upon them, 

dying, dead, — we knew 

God had hitherto so bles 

compelled to look into the annz 

er nations for misery and strife, had now 


Hence- 


forth there was for us a new literature, 


commenced a record of our own. 
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SOLDIERS. 


new new interests. 
By all the le ve of 


band, and children, we must learn more 


of thought, 


erooves 


father, brother, hus- 


of this tragi d tender lore; and our 


soldiers have been a thought not f: 
and lips of any one of u 
ne, or doing, or 


thiest of our 


.dmini ing is not a mz 


nodity, and so we are edu- 
up to the em« rgency, — 
nation at school, and 
with Yan- 
Ss Lo e has bee n for 


ound to say, 


n-prompter. 
I I 
T mean char 
es mean char- 


sweetest 


sense, 


piration of a moment’s 


thouchts of the pee ple, who, in 


ns seized their 

answer the trun | et-call 
the 
fathers to the ba tle, - - 
through Phila- 


the 


land, and went in 


these men passed 


whe n 


delphia, hungry and weary, great 
heart of the went out to meet them. 
ucht them into their houses, 
hboring shops gave 


ey could, 


the neig eladly what 
women came running wit! 


ched from their own tabl 
even little squalid children toddled « 
2 | i loaves a 


lar and eys with 


t 


ve, sO 
over their 

en how 

other regiments would me to them, 
fray, but d 


the aml 


usty and way- 


how ulances would 


ck parched and fainting, 


ig them 


worn, 
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and — it was hardly known how, only 
that, as in the old times, “‘ the people were 
of one mind and one accord,” and brought 
of such t 
sad, yet proud day, that brought back to 
them those who fell in Baltimore on the 


igs as they had; but on that 


memorable nineteenth of April, — the he- 
roes in whom all claim a share, and the 


} 
mol 


it to say, not only Massachusetts’s 


unded, but ours — there was 
] in the unpre- 


a shelter 


ne famous since as the 
There the io: ople crow d- 
em, weeping, bles ing, con- 
nd from that day has no 
rom New England, New York, 
», been suffered to pass 
Wa- 

1} 


ed them, and tables ready 


ad Iphia unrefreshed. 


Volunteer Corps always 


minutes af- 


within fiv 
it announced 

iortly added, 

spital for the 


Ll wh 


more 


wound 
tle-fi ld, and of it 

ericans will like to hear. 

onsin soldier, who, taken 

‘rape from Rich- 

¢ by day, he forced his way 


ind forest, snatch- 


t through morass 
ep as he dared on the damp and 
went wit | 


our lines Di 


I was comfortable, and, 
in the cars, I thoug! 
and when I heard them 


Shop,’ I said to my- 


it 


will be the 


for there I 


self, ‘A cooper’s shop! that 

lace of all the earth, 
ve a roof over me, and the shav- 
be so warm and dry to lie upon !’ 


but when they carried me in, and I open- 


ed my eyes and saw what was the Cooper 
] 


Shop, and the long tables all loaded for 
the poor soldiers, and when they took me 


to the hospital up-stairs, and placed me 
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in a bed, and real ladies and gentlemen, 
with tears in their eyes, came and waited 
on me, my manliness left me.” 

A want of manliness, O honest heart, 
for which there need be no shame ! Pre- 
cious tribute to our country’s great love 
for her sons! For this is no sectional 
charity, only one example culled from 
thousands; for the land must, of a neces- 
sity, be overshadowed by the tree that 
has a root under almost every Northern 


hearth-stone; and then see how we are 
all bound together by the heart-strings ! 

Forty thousand men-at-arms are look- 
} 


ing sravely at the height towering above 


the valley in which they stand. ‘“ Impreg- 
nable ” military science pronoun ed it ; 
but the men scaling it know nothing of 
this word *“ impregnable.” They have 
heard nothing of an order for retreat, — 


they are filled with a divine wrath of bat- 


tle, and each man is as mad as his neigh- 
bor, and the officers are powerless to hold 
them back, and catch the infection and are 
swept on with them, and climbing, jump- 


g, slipping, toiling on hands and knees 
| ’ 


swinging from tree and bush, any way, 
any how, but alway s onward, never back- 
ward, they surge up over the mountain- 
top, deadly volleys crashing right in 
among them, and set on the Rebels with 


a wild hurrah! and the hearts below beat 


faster, and rough lips curse the blinding 
and fog that veil all 


smoke the crest, 


and on a sudden a shout such a one 
as the children of Israel gave, when the 
high-piled walls of water bent and sway- 


ed and came waving and thunderir 


a 


’ } » 
down on Pharaoh's hopeless hosts, — for 
i 


there, high up in heaven, strea ning out 
through parting smoke, is the flag, torn, 


blood-stained, ball-riddled, but the dear 


old red, white, and blue, waving over 


the enemy’s works; and then the tele- 
graph flashed out the brave news over 
the exulting country, and the press took 
up the story, and women said, with kind- 
ling faces, “ My son, or my brother, or 


my husband may be dead, but, oh, our 


boys. have done glorious things at Lookout 
Mountain!” — and History will tell how 


a grander charge was never made, and 
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calmly note the loss in dead and wound- methine more, we feel shut out, we 


ed, — so many thousands, — and pass on. ant to get at their daily living, to know 


But we are not Llistory, and our dead, - ; ¢ of hospital-life. 


—well, we will give them o that sprung up as if sown 
I 


shall be ever : » too, of no mean or- 
ls sl haste and inex- 
| hospitals were 


bl 


| , Pe nn yly i ul i, 
Where are they, and 

t of their 

Free Hospital 

and be uty of de- 

Philadel- 

milit ry hos- 

he twenty-three 

ny are wor- 

ul hospital 

in plan and 


found 


er, one 


ré d al d seven- 


ictures to show u 
ing-table, and how hangs 


and where is the faut tha 
see them as they are daily ; rT cars convey m 
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one hundred and fifty thousand gal- 
of water, and can re« 
and the ive i> 10 sand pati 


and warmed by S icion of the “ hospital-smel 


and airy ex rcise- he | b d Harewood, at Wash- 


‘scent patients. As in I are models in this respect, and 
ies, they are an rank ! inya handsome drawing- 
east in the sight of . The last-named institution 1 

eaving nothing to be ightfully situated on groun¢ 
» that discriminating longing to the Rebel Corcoran, 

x some two hundred acres, lai 
shaded walks, and adorned with r 
bridges and summer-houses, — a f: " 


leriving aid and comfort from the en- 


come under the head 


ounds, all pos ible tr ips 
sunbeams. One hospital 


1 


1@ mess-room, of which 


n compare in is ee “ec i iT 
hospitals, 1ery 1 iinted by a convalescent, 
, have e\ ane 1e stage, foot-lights, ete., are the work 
: The performers are ama- 
m among the patient 
who can be n oved, | 


carried Go 


rie Ws} f 
ceneral are a serial story, try, and m 
permanent ! id n l reflections. 
Science 
, COM- 
hand in hand. cing, * vas n’t fairly day, and we 
of slowly vere hardly wide enough awake t 


oray coat, —or,* 


r at least ree-stump from a; 
tal v th : . . 
stale odors, » saw them coming, we first formed 
1ed; and to square, corner towards them 
and waited till thev were clos 
and then, \ yened and g 
our Cannon, grape . ri h 


them,” 


ad K- wee! 


men 


pattern 
upon line and precept uy rom ' the , er, the 
ighter, and we find in it very 


Mower Hospital, which employs ‘auch of heroism in plain colors, and self- 


indred and fifty gas-burners, uses acrifice of rough texture. 
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One poor fellow, yet dim-eyed 
. his ebb 

offered 1 lie: 

ther bed 


he needs it more than I 


from long battlir or 
motion away the 
ing to som :—““ Give it to 
ms or sometime Ss, 
if money is offered, “I have just been 


paid oll ; let that man have it; he has 


nothing.” Then some convales- 
cents furnish our best and tenderest nurs- 
Rich- 
While 


received 


es. <A soldier was br 


} 
t 


irom 
mond 


adly woundes il the | 
in the prison his wounds had 
no attention, and he 


1 
1, tha 


ne 


— 
made OV 


1 


these 


lier y . 
soldier-nurses 


and nig 


aays 
careely leaving 
here ie 4 
watching his faitering, fl 
as his mother might have 
him by force of vigilan 
care from the very cl 
ik & 
er, rejoicing over his 
uw and only | 
brought from 


pity of a lady, a 


wise 
to him every da 
washed his w 
him back int 
ed for him 
own house t 
him back to hi 


Over a thi 


and swimming eyes 
there, to love our poor | 
ly — had spoken his d 
was silent a moment. 
stops and catches br 
pected nearness of the 
then he asked to be | 
his mother was a Chri n, and he had 
promised her, if he died, an 


tle-field, to have this rite P 


1 not on bat- 


she might know that he share 
Faith with her, and was not 
her wishes”; and so he wa 


died. 


There are cheerier phases. 
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L 


side lay a New-Yorker, a Pennsylvanian, 
cotch boy, all terribly wounded. 

by, it is a curious fact that there 
sabre-wounds, and almost liter- 

bayon L$ the work 

g, in almost all cases, 


¢ Minié ball. The 


vho had lost 


miling also. 
here on Wednes- 
ne knew 


we ord 


a country 


and when 


“ough 


h and strong ground 
— “Qh! God love ye! 
, Swimming in fat 

and the 


2 


» of that 


= 


rs of a 
rel and yet, if un- 
benevol 


paid nsolation poured on 


wounded h given to despair 
and help to | ty and misery, have in 


them anything uly, then have our 


soldiers a guardi invel in the H 


Directory. There has bee tl 


pital 


of maddening suspense, 
ld, hopeless newspaper- 


: ; 

son, mother, who played 
° neh ; 

knee only a little time ago, 


and went out in his youthful pride to 


battle, is there, wounded, — or your lov- 
er, girl, who has taught you the deeper 
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meaning of a woman’s life,—or your hus- 


r 


band, sad woman, whose children stand 


] 
at your kne¢ 


‘ The recis 


the 


» scared by your tears. 


xl like a rock against 


nent sto 


enemy’s furious onset, and its blood- 
stained colors are forever glorious”; but 
hundred stror 


it went out ig, and 


k with two hundred, and what 


nine 
comes Dar 
d ) you care now for laurel-wreaths? He 
is not with them. There are railroads 
the battle-field, 

you can inquire, but the 

living, — * let 
ma” 


y asking 


— you can near but you 


cannot reach it; 
ffi must care for 
and while 
and searching, 
calling for you; 
Hospital Di- 

I 
him, and the kindly, 


Com- 


ne, and m¢ 


patient Sanitary 
mission ar with tir mey, 
if needed, to put 


; and if ever 


» had thi 


you on it 
il 


you have horror of uncertain 


think that 


mn I call 


strong upon 
I have st 


thi 


you, you will not 


your own moth- 


boy is! 
“I pray you, te 
for 


yurteen 


only oye 
ll me 
two nephews whom I am 
nephews 
» are the only 


soul 


statistics, 


ones ieit 


these put 
and me following 
ip rinte ndent of 
the ital rectory at Washin 
TI ‘ashi ureau of the Hos- 
JInited States San- 


given by Mr. vn, Suy 


ton. 


pital Dire ( mers: 
itary Commissi was opened to the pub- 
lic on th > twenty -seventh of November, 
mth of December fol- 
re d to L ouisville ’ Ky., 

tory Bu 


1862. In the 


lowing I was orc 


reau for the 


the 


to orear ize a Dire 
Western Depa 


and 


Sanitary 
Commission, ended my 


labor in that department. Returning to 
Le er 
Philadel 


duty 


and thence proceeding to 

New York upon the 
rmed at the West, I 
e organization of the 
four bureaus by the fifth of March, 1863. 


Since the fir at these 


phia and 


same peri 
completed the enti 
st of 


June, several 
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bureaus, the returns from every United 
States General Hospital of the 


3 in number, have been regularly re- 


army, 


ceived. 

“ The total number of names on record 
is 513,437. The total 1 
ries for information has been 12,884, and 


number of inqui- 
the number of successful answers render- 


ed 9,203, being seventy-two percent. on 


the number received. The remaining 


twenty-cight per cent., of whom no infor- 


mation could be obtained, are of those 
who perished in the Peninsula campaign, 
before Fredericksburg, Getty 


In the 


he re, 


” 


burg, ete 


Sanitary Commission, mentioned 


our soldiers have yet another friend, 


for whom even our copious Anglo-Saxon 


find no word of description at once 
tender, and far-reaching ; 


strong, Wise, 


but 


ie Sanitary 


perhaps a simple story, taken from 
Bulletin, will 


better 


Ce munis si mn 


more clearly, and to the 
heart, than pages of dry records. 


Away up in the fourth story of Hos- 
vital No. i far corner of the 
dav, an old lady 


lad, who was 


I 3, and in a 
ward, was seen, one 


sitting by the side of a mere 


reduced to the verge of death by chron- 


ic diarrhea. She was a plain, honest- 


hearted farmer’s wife, her face all aglow 


with motherly love, and who, to judge 


from appearances, had likely never be- 
limits of her 


fore travelled beyond the 


neighborhood, but now had come many 
a long mile to do what might be done for 


h -) 


tion 


boy. In the course of a conversa- 


she informed her questioner, that, 
get 
tasted like home,—some good tea, for in- 


‘if she could only something that 
which she could make herself, and 
than that of the 
it it might save her 


stance, 


better 
*) 


which would be 
hospital, — she thou; 
Of cou 


and on a subsequent visit she expressed 


son’s life rse it was sent to her, 
her thanks in a simple, hearty way, quite 
Stull 


seemed sad; something was on her 


keeping with her appearance. 


hel that ott ntly troubled her, and, 


like Banquo’s ghost, ‘would not down.’ 
1 5 ’ 

At length it came out in a confiding, in- 

nocent way, —more, evidently, because it 


was uppermost in her thoughts than for 
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the purpose « 
that her 1 
a 
cant bs 
money ; it is so much her away from 


1} at har 
id board here 


rardly enough ’ “it, What a u suppose 
] 


ike, and the f 


Aid Soci 


rat cont 


ni came f 


ae ree oa 
micht fruits from Bost: 
_ they w ‘ purchased wit 


put on he 


store W h 


whenever you wish, 


° you wal 


joy and 
battle are 
too, is over tender 


sent out 


" . 
their wounds, but 


rT .be ° 
“as Not! ne, ] he stor -keeper. 


‘ ° '? M4 . ; 
6 Sip WW ie, utmost 1aimed, 


amazement, 
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the blind alleys and by-ways of life, drop- 
ped out of the remembrance of a country 


that has used and forgotten them. They 


have given for her, not life, but all that 
life ple isant, hopeful, or even pos- 


seems to me, that, in common 


ls to spare, 


she has no laur 


ist give them in return 
ly dinner. Already, however, has 


idea been set forth, after a better fash- 


hope to do, — in wood and 


ion th in I ean 
l by the 
In Philadelphia stands the first char- 


“ Home ” ior 


old hou e, dating back to the oc- 


stone, a 


aid of a charter. 


disabled soldiers, a 
n of the city by the British army 
inded and supported by 

I 7 

all, of 
lly looking its title, a 


open to what- 


and as the want is more wide- 
sses closer upon us, I can- 
shall 


crow 


not but think that everywhere 
find such “* Homes,” and as 


graver, , and wiser, under the hard 


we 
we 
sa Ide I 
var, and more awake to 

» have done with our 

sterner re sponsibilitic s 


ma will 
spring up among 


woman 


WILLIAM 


BY 


ONI 


h prose has 


ld nly, but to himself not un- 
ly. In the maturity of his pow- 
luring position in litera- 
h the 


spurred him to constant 


th his er 
urly won and recognized, wit 
| 


provision which 
} 


work sec 


ured to those he loved, his death 


saddens us rather through the sense of 
our own loss than from the tragie reeret 


which is associated with an unaccomplish- 


ed destiny. More fortunate than Field- 


MAKEPEACE 


WHO 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


an ailing sister, and a shop to tend, as 
their only means of support, yet finds 


and carry 


time to visit our sick soldiers, 


to them the little that she can spare, and 
that which she has begged of her wealth- 
jer neighbors, — the spirit of that poor 
seamstress who snatches an hour daily 
from her exhausting toil to sew for the 
soldiers, —the spirit of that mechanic, 
who, having nothing to give, makes box- 
es in his evening leisure, and sells them 
for the soldiers, — the spirit of the brooks, 
that never hesitate between up-hill and 
down, 


because “all the rivers run into 


the sea, yet the sea is never full,’’— the 
spirit of all who do with love and zeal 
their hands find to do, 


sigh, not because it is so little, but 


whatever and 
be- 
cause it is not better. 

God grant that this spirit may obtain 
that our soldiers, and their 


helpless families, may be to us a national 


among us, 


trust, for which we are bound individual- 


ly, even the very humblest and meanest 


of us, to care. The field is vast, and white 
for the Now, for the love of 


harvest. 
Christ, in the 


shame 


name of honor, for very 
’s sake, where we counted our la- 
borers by tens, let us number them by fif- 


ties, — where there were hundreds, let 


there be thousands. 


THACKERAY. 
KNEW HIM. 


he measure 


of his permanent fame. The niche 


ing, he was allowed to take t 
where- 
in he shall henceforth stand was chiselled 

tile he lived. 
confessed their re 


ly critics dropped their blunted steel, and 


One by one the doubters 
luctant faith, unfriend- 
no man dared to deny him the place which 
was his, and his only, by right of genius. 
In one sense, however, he was misun- 


derstood by the world, and he has died 


before that profounder recognition which 
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All the 


breadth and certainty of his fame failed 


he craved had time to mature. 


to compensate him for the lack of this : the 
man’s heart coveted that ju 
’ 


hor’s brain. 


4.3 
which 


iy sum up the literary rec- 


behind: I claim the right 


a friend who knew and loved him to 
speak of him asaman. The testimony, 


which, while living, he was too proud to 


have desired, may now be laid reverent- 
ly upon his grave. 

There is a delicacy to be 
de scribing one’s intercourse 
parted great man, since di 
wholly remove that priv 
our duty to respect i 


which we charital 


} 


or dishonor may surely 


close the opposite quatities. 


peat no word of Thacke 
would have wished un 
I shall say no more tha 


if have said of a cont 
the world had not don 
ing a {ric ndship of me 
he permitted me to sec 
an author’s nature 
vealed to the publi 
nt may avail themselv 
to assail or the 
is now beyond the r 
trusive sentiment, or 1 
remorse of 
ve of the 
ke , Can aton 


consi lera 


With the first grasp of his broa 


nd, and the * his large, se- 


first look of 
rious gray eyes, I received an impression 
of the essential manliness of his nature,— 
of his honesty, his proud, almost defiant 
candor, his ever-present, yet shrinking 
tenderness, and that sadness of the moral 
sentiment which the world persisted in 
regarding as cynicism. This impression 
deepened with my further acquaintance, 


Although he 


and was never modified. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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belonged to the 


S¢ nsitive 9 irritable ge- 
nus, his only mauifestations of.impatience 
which I remember were when that which 


. — ° 
he had written with a sigh was interpre t- 


ed as a sneer. When so misunderstood, 
he scorned to set himselt right. - I have 
no brai bove the eyes,” he was accus- 
tomed to Say 4 “] describe what I see.” 
He was quick and unerring in detecting 


g 
the weaknesses of his friends, and spoke of 


them with a tone of disappointment some- 


times bord ring on exasper ition : but he 


was equal vere upon his own 


sbort- 


He allowed no friend to think 


comuungs. 


own deliberate 


him better than hi 
mate made him. have never known a 
man whose ;so immovab 
ed on trt 
United 
first met, he 
il, = 
‘“ There is on ¢ in this country 
which astonishes Be You have a ca- 


pacity for cult vhich contradicts all 
ny experience. There are ——” (men- 
ti ning two or names well known 


in New York) “ w 


en from nothing, t they are 


. ° 
have aris- 


a) I know 


fit for any 
society in the world. They would be 
just as self-poss 


und entertaining in 
the presence of and garters as they 


are here to-night. Now, in Eneland, a 


: hee ‘ 
man who has made his way up, as they 
have, does n’t seem able to feel his social 


A little bit of the flunky sticks 


. 1 
Ih nim somewnere 


I am, perhaps, as 
independent in this respect as any one I 
know, yet 1 ’m not entirely sure of my- 


“Do you remember,” I asked him, 

} Goethe says of the boys in Ven- 
ice? He explains their « leverness, grace, 
, the 
possibility of any one of them becoming 
Dose.” 


‘* That may be the secret, after all,” 


and self i as 
I 


children by 


said Thackeray. 


like yours for a young man who is oblig- 


“There is no country 


ed to work for his own place and for- 


tune. If I had sons, I should send them 


’ 


here.’ 


Afterwards, in London, I visited with 
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him the studio of Baron Marochetti, the 
] his 


sculptor, who was next - door 
Onslow Square, Brompton. 


then 
me ighbor in 
The Baron, it appeared, had promised 


wood-cut of Albert Dii- 


him an original 
whom Thackeray had 
ion. Soon after our entrance, 


lown a small engrav- 


"ge and the 

Dragor 

Tha 
light 

becoming crave, he 1 to me 


it with : 
1 
then, suddenly 


and 


f my 
ning. 
Do 
, 
have 
not one, but two 
“ What are they ?” I asked. 
** Indolence 
I could not 
prodigious amount 0 
he had performed, 


remem 


and Luxury 

he ip smiling, as I thought 
of the f literary labor 
and at the same time 
simple comfort of his 
dwelling, nex or. 

>] 


he continued ; “ I nev- 


he pen without an effort; I 
m necessity. I never walk 
pretty, 

int to buy. Sometimes 

ime shop-window every day 

months, and resist the temptation, 

then comes the day 

ield. My physician 

very sin , and 
I car 


I shall 


d think of my dragons, 


tells me I must not 
but 
look 
at this pi 
though I 
them.” 


expect 


| ever to overcome 


After his four lectures on the Georges 
had been delivered in New York, a storm 
of anery al 
Canada and the other British Provinces. 
The 
Government and society when they go 
to Enel 


Christians, by a rampant loyalty 


use was let loose upon him in 
British- Americans, snubbed both by 


and, repay the slight, like 


known in the mother- country. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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vid 


of their newspapers accused Thackeray 
of pandering to the prejudices of the 
American public, affirming that he would 
not dare to repeat the same lectures in 


England, after his return. Of course, 


pap rs 


marked to attract attention, were sent to 


the containing the articles, duly 


him. He mer ly rem rked, as he threw 


them cont my tuously aside, — ** These 
fellows will see that I shall not only re- 

but I shall 
just because 


He 


lecture 


. : ' 
the iectures at home, 


pe at 
} , 
make them 


the 


more severe, 
auditors will be Englishmen.” 
his The 


on George IV. d, not, indeed, the 


was true to promise. 
excite 


same amount of newspaper-abuse as he 


had received from Canada, but a very 


angry iecling in the Kngiish aristocracy, 
} 


bers of which attempted to 


When 


some mem 


" 
| 
PR: ; satis 
unish him by a social ostracism. 
visited him in London, in 


he related this to me, with ¢ good- 


humor. ‘* There, for 


Lord 


statesman) * 


instance,” said he, 
= is English 


(a prominent 
who has dropped me trom 
his dinner-parties for three months past. 


t 
Well, he will find th I can do without 
his society better 


than he can do with- 
out mine. 


A few days afterwards Lord 


resumed his mvitations. 


About the same time I witnessed an 


amusing interview, which explained to 


me the great p mal respect in which 


Thackeray was | 'y the aristocratic 
He never 


upon 


hesitated to mention 


and comment the c« aimed 


against him in the presence of him who 


had utt His 


must have seemed phenomenal. 


frankness 
In the 


Lord ——, who had dab- 


ered it. fearless 


pre sent instance, 


bled in literature, and held a position at 
Court, had expressed himself (1 forget 
whether orally or in print) very ener- 
George IV. 
the shop of a fashionable tailor, and there 


found Lord——. | 


ste pped up to him, bent his strong frame 


getically against Thackeray’s picture of 


We had occasion to enter 
Thackeray immediately 
over the disconcerted champion of the 
Royal George, and said, in his full, clear, 
mellow voice,—‘ 1 know what you have 


said. Of course, you are quite right, 
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that I 


did not think of consulting you before 


and I am wrong. I only regret 


my lecture was written.” The person 
addressed evidently did not know wheth- 


er to take this for irony or truth: he 
stammered out an incoherent reply, and 


atly 


} 


seemed gre relieved when the giant 


turned to leave the shop. 

At other times, however, he was kind 
and considerate. Reaching London one 
day in June, 1857, I found him at home, 
grave and sad, having that moment re- 
turned from the funeral of Douglas Jer- 
rold. He spoke of the pe riodical attacks 
by which his own life was threatened, 
and repeated what he had often said to 
me before, — “I shall fo some day, - 
perhaps in a year or two. I am an old 
man already.” He 
lady whom we both knew, but whom he 


The lady 


reminded him of this fact, and expressed 


proposed visiting a 
had not seen for some time. 


her dissatisfaction at some length. He 
heard her in silence, and then, taking 
hold of the er ype on his left arm, said, in 
a grave, quiet voice, ‘I must remove 
this, — I have just come from poor Jer- 
rold’s grave.” 


Although, 


he was « ompletely d i né, the 


1° 


from his experic1 


of natural tenderness was never dried 


in his heart. He rejoiced, with a fresh, 


boyish delight, very evidence of an 
unspoiled nature in others,—in every 
utterance which denoted what may have 


seemed to him over-faith in the ror Ll. 


The more he was saddened by his know]- 
edge of human weakness an 
he welcomed strength, 


His eyes 


learned the habit of that quick 


more gratefully 
virtue, sincerity. never un- 
moisture 
which honors the true word and the no- 
ble deed. 

His mind was always occupied with 


} 


some scheme of quiet benevolence. Both 


in America and in England, I have 
known him to plan ways by which he 
could give pecuniary assistance to some 
needy acquaintance or countryman with- 
out wounding his sensitive pride. He 
made many attempts to procure a good 


situation in New York for a well-known 
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English author, who was at that time 
The latter, 


this effort to 


in straitened circumstances. 
probably, never knew of 
help him. In November, 1857, when the 


financial crisis in America was at its 
height, Tha ened to say to him, pl 
ly, that I hoped my remittances would not 


iyful- 


be stopped. He instantly picked up a 
ran over the leaves, and said 


find I 


pounds at my banker’s. 


iar a 
note-bDot 


to me, “] have three hundred 


Take the money 


we ; oy sae 
now, if you are in want of it; or shall I 
keep it for you, in 


case you may need 


} 


it ? Fortunately, I had no occasion to 


cenerous offer; but I 


. - 
avail myself of his 


: > a 
shall n et the impulsive, open- 


hearted kindness with which it was made. 
I have 
Thackeray’s sense of justice, as well as 
And 
rarest of men, a 
mopolitan Englishman,— loving his own 


land with a sturdy, enduring 


had personal experience of 


nis generosity. 


here let me say 


that he was that 


COs- 


love, yet 


blind neither to its faults nor to the vir- 
tues of other lands. In fact, for the very 


reason that he was unsparing in dealing 


with his count considered him- 


ry menu, h 2 

izing other na- 

Yet he never joined in the pop- 
ug 


of everything Amer- 
g 


self justified in freely eri 
tions. 


preciation 


ular dey 


his principal reason for not writ- 
ing a book, 
} 


as every other English au- 
, eo, } ° onl 
thor does who visits us, was that it would 


ican: 


be superficial, and might be unjust. I 
have seen him, in America, indignantly 

sneer at “ John 
and, on the other hand, I have 


resent an ill- natured 
sull,” - 
known him to take our part, at home. 
Shortly after Emerson’s “ Enelish Traits” 
appeared, I was one of a dinner-party at 
his house, 


pal topic of 


and the book was the princi- 


ynversation. A member of 
Parliament took the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his views to the only American 
present. 

‘“‘ What does 
land ?” 


weeks here, and thinks he understands 


Emerson know of Eng- 
he asked. “He spends a few 
us. His work is false and prejudiced 
and shallow.” 

Thackeray happening to pass at the 


moment, the member arrested him with— 
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»u think of the book, Mr. _ lished, and was d by Englishmen 
could be said 

with Emerson. on the side of the Union. Thackeray 
would not 1e appeared sincerely gratified by my com- 

hes, and immedi itely 
sent for a cab, saying, — “* Now we will 


go dow to the publis 


. _ ° . 
claimed; \ plance with his wis 


have the 
settled at once. am bound to 
them, but sure t y will see 
udvantage of such an arti 
‘e found the managing 
He looked upon the matter, 


in a very different light. He 


e interest which a statement 


] ] . 
r, crowth, and extent of 


Conspiracy would possess 

f the “Cornhill,” but 

i cround 

nter-state- 

exclude, 

ntrover- 

d that 

was not to take notice of any 
lished in England up to 
epresent the crisis as it 

was understood in the Loyal States and 


it Free Trade » National Government; that I 


the South, an should do this simply to explain and jus- 


sion was tacitly ify the action of the latter; and that, 
I there- ving : c d the loyal view of the 

a alt than are < efore the English people, 
controversy. The 

d, would soon 

ju must ad- lraw the lic attention away from its 


tified 


les of a more strong- 
ian that which I 
» write. The publisher, nev- 


less, was firm in his refus: 


» not less 
to Thackeray’s disappointment than my 
own. He decided uy hat then seem- 
ed to him to be ine@ss-reasons ; 


} 


- ~ } 
Same coh *Praviol aout 


tless, 
led him to aces statements 
to the side of the Rebellion. 
As we were walking away, Tha keray 
said to me, — 

I ‘¢T am anxious that these things should 
ore desirous of complying, since be made public: suppose you write a brief 

Mr. Clay’s ill-advised letter to the Lon- article, and send it to the ‘ Times’ ?” 


don “Times” had recently been pub- “ T would do so,” I answered, “ if there 
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were any probability that it would be 
published.” 


“nH 


i trv te Te that,” sal 


“T know Mr. (one of the e: 
“and | call upon hin 
ask for the } 
personal favor to myself. 
We | irt 
to meet a 
Thack ray ] ype d to have the 
tled as he desired. He did not, 
o Mr. 


blication of your let 


la he door of a clul 

un the same afternoon, 

matter 

howe 

succeed in findi: 

a letter 

next day, and 

dispassionate 

that it wo 

column of tl 

editor, refer 

letter in my 

I ever heard of it. 
All of Thack 

will r 

P 


re 


yndon, without 
enune i itl 


ational 


but his ay 
We fel 


} 


ld 
snould 


regrett wn Sa 


In som 


he h i l p* ni it 


t ir st 
Injusti 


ful momen 


would sooner 


ipparet 


own mind. 


not he 
leation of 
his bankers, and was uncert 
ill - temper on 


yut I owed him too r 


his evident 
had subsided ; | 
kindness, I honored him too profoundly 


not to pardon him, unasked, my s 


° : a 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. 
] 


the offence. 


new 


the 


about it. 


m 


to which Thacl] 
et - 


his 


der, that, 


dens, Kensinet 1 


> } 
frank W 


strong 


{ March, 


[I found him installed in the 
house he had built 
Ile receive 


in Palace Gar- 


ul character. 
us saY no more 


I have made a 


Sages 
istake. 
Those wl orments 
. on . 
‘ally SUD- 
-spasms which not or racked his 
urke ned 
: 1° 
f men and things — must won- 


to 


frame, but tempor ya 


VIEWS ¢ 


ligation write 
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permans 
m 
expressions. 
ced himself no 
his own nature no 
“ regarded other men. 


tice was always 


wer.” 

ad a notice of Thackeray, 

ts, as an evidence of his weak- 
ts, that he magined 

‘ : : S 

in artist, and persisted *in 

: } 


lustrations to his own 


tement dos s injustic e to 


ud a very imperfe cts 

sed that his fort 
Some of his sketches were 
tl but 
he was often unfortunate in his engraver. 


[he ori 


uwn upon the block, 
I 


MS. of “ The Rose anc 
ting,” w lustrations, is admiral 
He was 


tumes 


and I hav 


but he 


of his talent in this genre ne r 


professed to be more than an amateur, or 
to exercise the art for any other reason 
than the pleasure it gave him. 

He enjoyed the popularity of his lee- 


VOL. XIII. 25 


Willi im Makepea 


tures, because they were 


some 


and give one of his lectures in 


o-- 


7 , 
ce Thacke ray. odd 


out of his nat 
Altl ugh he 


ifter-dinner speech- 


f work. made 


d me that it was ac- 


had no talent what- 


ever for thinking on his feet. 


n I am reading my lec 
“3 often 

h imbug you 

rt yple cde 

n in New-York, he confessed to 

immensely to find 


1 17 4 
he should like 


town whe the people ima.ined 


that all Englishmen transposed their 


that 


fond of relating an inci 


He was very 


irred during his visit 


He was dining one day in the 


1 


l, when he overheard one Irish wait- 

* Say to anothe r= 

“* Do you know who that is 

“ That,” said the 
brated Thacke 

“ What ’s A f 

“ D—d if I know!” 

Of Thackeray’s private relations I would 
An au- 


is a sanctuary into which, 


was the answer. 


first, “ is 


speak with a cautious reverence. 
thor’s heart 

: ; we 
except so far as he voluntarily reveals it, 


ne public has no right to enter. The 


t 
shadow of ; ( sstic affliction which 
darkened all his life seemed only to have 
increased his paternal care and tender- 
To his fond soli 


ness. itude for his daugh- 


ters we owe a part of the writings where- 


While 


| to me that his 


with heh asenri -hed our lit rature. 
. . 1 6 : 

in America, he o sai 
hiof 


secure a certain sum 


ul never forget the joy- 
{ action Ww ith w ( rwards 
informed me, in London, that the 


] “ Now,” he said, “ the 


done. 
- 2 rr 
provid I vreat 
] 


mmy tte 


work 
was dear 


Ie ay y 
gciris are 


< nxiety 
is taken fre can breathe 
that is left me to 
he had ck - 
(as he 


called them) to accomplish this object. 


freely for the little time 
be with them.” I knew that 


nied himself many “ luxuries” 


For six years after he had redeemed the 
losses of a reckless youthful expenditure, 


he was allowed to live and to employ an 
- ° 
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income, princely for an author, in the 


gratification of tastes which had been sot 


repre ssed. gently aiong t 


upon commenced buildi 


his 


nga t 
It 
! 


» style of (Jueen 


there 


house ifter own di signs 


‘ | 1 
nal 


said to me 


last time, “here I am goi 


o test work, —a History of 


Anne. 


gtoa collection 


my grea 


Reign of Queen 
materials,” — poi 
> ae . a) oe rare 
of volumes in various bindings which oc- 


separate piace on 1 


* When sl 


« Probably 


al 
cupled a ¢ 
i 


subject, and 


ntinuous narrative, wit 


moment to consult somel 


up every 
The History has been a pet idea of min 


P a 
for years past. I am slowly working up 
level of it, and know that when I 


1] 


to the 
once begin I shall do it we i” 

It is not likely that a 
history was ever written. 
have been we can only reg 
jecture: it has perished with 
pleted novel, and all the ot! 
of that principle of the cre: 
which the world calls Ambition, but which 
the artist recognizes as Conscience. 


That 


turns te memory as I write. 


hour of the sunny May-day re- 

The quiet 
of the library, a little withdrawn from the 
the 


ceaseless roar of London ; soft grass 


of the bit of garden, moist from a recent 
> 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


shower, seen th 


ly gray hair, tl 
frank, 


boyish 


{ March, 


rough the open window; 


iling 


; ; a 
he smoke-strained sunshine, st g 


he wall; and before me 


1¢ 


square, m issive ud, the pre mature- 


he: 


‘ large, cle ir, Sa l eyes, the 
winning mouth, with i 


sweetness, of the man whom I hon 


ster, while he gave me 
him as a frie » 3 
lay for 


a temporary 


he 


1) 


inent, and was 


+ 


baie call 


» ventured to ré¢ e 


‘ . : , +} 
mentary image of the man 
I cannot des > him as 
tender 
; 
large 


er, the 
man of ity 
eally was, without 
] 
l 


he r 


= : —— 
hin the sacred circie 


To me, there 


was 
Where 
the 


brought 

could not 
should be 
He 


speaking of a critic who 


l 
he 


ison 


hom ige 


n to men really unworthy of it. 


said to me, once, 


blamed the s« arcity of noble and lovable 


character in his novels,—“* Other men can 
lo th [I ki 

, it m be in my own way.’ 
} 


K 


yw what I can do best; and 


’ 


him from us was 
He of- 


his time was short, that he 


The fate which too 


one which he had anticipated. 
said t) 


ten iat 


could not certainly reckon on many more 


years of life, and that his end would prob- 
ably be sudden. 


He once spoke of Ir- 
vine’s death as fortunate in its character. 


The subject was evidently familiar to his 
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thoughts, and his voice had always a 
told 
He 


to answer the 


tone resignation which 
hat he had conquered its bitterness. 
any moment 
n, at last, it was given and 


hen the dawn of the first 


lay lighted his Pp ile, move- 
the large heart 
ver in its grand scorn 
tenderness, — his re- 


THE 


said that * the history of 


nagnificent lie,” and from what 
cnow in our times, particularly of the 
‘the Mexican War and of the 


llion, if the des} atches from 
fields are to be received as his- 
i lined to believe the say- 


that it 
A general writes his de- 


it is natural 


highest mental ex- 


spatches der the 
i 


citement His troops have won a great 


victory, or sustained a crushing defeat ; 


mind is riveted to 


» transactions that have led to the re- 
i one case, his‘ambition will 
to a name in his- 


prompt him to aspire 


tory; in the other, he will try to save 


hims lisgrace. He describes his 


battles; he 


i 
gives an account of his march- 


the 


es and counter-marches, of hard- 


ships has endured, the disappoint- 
ments he has experienced, and the diffi- 
culties he The 


principal events may be truthfully nar- 


has had to overcome. 
rated ; but his hopes of rising a hero from 
the field of victory, or of appearing a mar- 
tyr from one of defeat, will mould his nar- 
rative to his wishes. 

If it be frequently the misfortune of 
our generals, in writing their reports, not 
to content themselves with the materials 
at hand, but to draw on their imagina- 
tions, not for gross falsehoods, but for that 


coloring which, diffused through their de- 
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leased spirit could have chosen no fitter 


words of farewell than the gentle bene- 


diction his own lips have breathed :— 


1 aside, 
sh you health and love and mirth, 
the solemn Christmas-tide. 


} +} 


stmas n, 


, our carol still,— 


+ peace on earth, 


o men of gentle will! 


CAMPAIGN. 


spatches, makes the narrative affecting, 
while it leaves us in doubt where to draw 
the line between fiction and fact, it is not 
always so, particularly when their de- 
not written amidst the 
f the battle-field, 


until the events which the 


spatches are ex- 
citement o 
ferred 
scribe have passed into history. 

Such, we may suppose, to be the case 


in respect to the Reports of 


Brigadier- 
Generals Barnard and Barry on the Engi- 
neer and Artillery Operations of the Ar- 
my of the Potomac. Written, as these 
Reports were, after the organization of 
that army had been completed and the 
Peninsular campaign had terminated, by 
men who, though playing an important 
part in its organization and throughout 
this its first campaign, yet never aspired 
to be its heroes, we may reasonably hope, 
that, if they have not told the ** whole 
truth,” they have told us “ nothing but 
the truth.” 

The points of particular interest in 
these Reports, so far as relates to organ- 
ization, are the inauguration of a great 
system of field-fortifications for the de- 
fence of the national capital, and the 
preparation of engineer-equipments, par- 
ticularly bridge -equipage for crossing 
rivers. These are only sketched, but the 
outline is drawn by an artist who is mas- 
ter of the subject. The professional en- 


gineer, when he examines the immense 





v0 


fortifications of Washington and sees their 
skilful construction, can 
lab r and thought 
bestowe 


plete the ni 


Th 


the 


been 


apprec iat 3 


have 


whi 
He al 
To 
be seen. 


h must 


d on them. me could com- 
appreciate these 


No field- 


have bes n 


ture. 
must 


extens 


in military 
cannot t ilk : I 


my OI 


structed by 


General 
science 
} 


e them, 


and skill to grasp its s 
the citizens of Was! ington ane 
h ifter the 


Only 
“1 


se who happened t » be 


ne 


in ap- 


astrous defeats at Bull Ru 


fortifications. 


( lipage 
I 


said to show its v 


pre- 


an orts, were } 
the 


ment in discharging tt 
what was needed for disem- 


barkation of 
ion, constituted a portion of the numer- 


cisely 
General Franklin’s divis- 
ous bridges that were built over Wormley 
Creek during the siege of Yorktown, and 


were of the highest use in the Chicka- 


P nv sular Campaign. 
hominy 


some ti 
and 
army, p 


traordinary leneth of nearl 


I 


te 


[ March, 


Lower Chicka- 


while over the 


hominy, some seventy-five thousand men, 


three hundred pieces of artillery, 
enormous baggage-trains of the 


} 


wsed over 


1 tl 


ne 


a bridge of the ex- 
ly six hundred 


and fifty yards,—a feat scarcely surpassed 


like fort 
Ar- 


ime 


Pontoons, 


history. 


very soldier of the 


it ¢ 


f the Potomac knows that these 


h operati 
his supervision as 
Army of tl 
Yorktown 
kill. General Bar- 
s report to General Tot- 
ineer of the Army, on 


i€ 


ol was a 
natter of ¢ nein ( ring s 
us hi 


ives 


» Chief Ex n 


ard : 


n, the 


leering operations 
i 


journal, showing th 


ve from day to 
the maps, convey a very clear idea of the 
taken, and the way it was to 


‘ed, had the Qnemy 


Sur batteries 


luc on- 
e until 


on 


but they do not convey 


to the mind of any except the pro! 
the of the 


constructed. 


sional engineer magnitude 
General 


were 


t} 


1 Se 
works whi il 


! 


Barnard ‘ies and 


iat fifteen batter 


Says 


four redoubts were built 


and he 
On comp ring this armament with 


during the siege, 


vives the armament of each bat- 


sieges, we find the 


} 
used in other 


amount of metal ready to be hurled on 
when 


York 
that pl we second only to that of tl 


lies at Sel astopol, the greatest sie 


evacuated 
ie Al- 


e of 


town the enemy 


modern times. 
But these batteries, with a single ex- 
ception, never spoke. Like their pre- 


decessors around Washington, they con- 
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After 


the skill and labor that had been be- 


quered by their mere presence. 


ywed on their construction, the enemy 


d Yorktown just as our batteries 


» open. He was at our mer- 


Barnard says that 
1d become untenable, — 
e endured our fire 


hours.” Te can readily under- 


ih 

mortifying it must have been 
mmanding General, and parti - 
the officers of engineers and ar- 
d planned, built, and arm- 
ce-works, 


evacuated 


moment when pre- 


him from them by force ; 


wn appreciate the regrets of 


Barnard, when he says, in re- 


» campaign, and pointing out 
tl that had been committed, 


have opened 


ic 
that our bat- 
teries on as they were 


completed. effect on the troops 


would have een inspiring. It would 


the siege and shortened 
rs; and, besides, we would have 
credit of driving the enemy from 

e of arms; whereas, as 
induced him to evacuate 
i And Gen- 
eral Barry Says, in his report of the artil- 


lery will 


reat professional 


for prudential considerations.” 


s at the siege, — ‘It 
always 4 
disappointment 1e, that the enemy, 


premature and hasty abandon- 


of his defensive line, deprived the 
the Army of the Potomac of 

of exhibiting the superi- 
ficiency of the unusually 
used in this siege, and of 


honor and just reward of 
asing labors, day and night, 


one month.’ 


serious obstacle to be over- 
Yorktown, was 
Here, 


if possible, the 


come, after the siege of 


the } : of the Chickahominy. 


says General Barnard, 


respon ibili J and labor of the engineer 
officers were increased.” The difficulties 


of that river, considered as a military 


obstacle, are given in afew touches; but 
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in the sketch of the opposing heights, 
and of the intermediate valley, filled up 


with the stream, the heavily timbered 


swamp, and the overflowed bottom-lands, 


we have the Chickahominy brought be- 


fore us so vividly that we can almost /e 
Well 


General Barnard say that “ it was one of 


the difficulty of crossing it. may 


most formidable obstacles that could 
posed to the advance of an army, 

-an obstacle to which an ordinary riv- 
er, though it be of considerable magni- 
tude, is comparatively slight.” 

The labors of the engineers in bridging 
this formidable swamp are detailed with 
considerable minuteness. Ten bridges, 
of different characters, were constructed, 
though some of them were never used, 
because the enemy held the approaches 
on his side of the river. 

We are glad that General Barnard has 
elaborated this part of his Report. There 
is a melancholy interest attaching to the 
To it, and to the events 
connected with it, history will refer the 
defeat of General McClellan’s magnifi- 
cent army, and the failure of the Penin- 
sular campaign. And 
here to be learned! The fate of the con- 


Chickahominy. 


what a lesson is 


tending armies was suspended in a bal- 
ance. The hour when a particular bridge 
was to be completed, or rendered impass- 
able by the rising floods, was to turn the 
scales ! 
That mistakes were committed on the 
Chickahominy the country is prepared 
to believe. Our army was placed astride 
of that stream, and in this situation we 
fought two battles, each time with only a 
part of our force ; thus violating, not on- 
ly the maxims of war, but the plainest 
principles of common sense. 
Oaks be 


At that time our 


‘he Battle of gan 
the thirty-first of May. 
army was divided by the Chickahominy. 


he Army 


of the Potomac, two were on its 


Of the five corps constituting 
right 
bank, or on the side nearest to Rich- 
mond, while the other three were on the 
left bank. There had been heavy rains, 
the river was rising, and the swamps and 


bottom-lands were fast becoming impass- 
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able. None of 
yet been built. 
tom’s Bri 

the ty 


un 


ner’s 


I 1 
+ } 
[ 


cort 


I 


lanppene 


i 


filled with men, 
had crossed. It 
passable, and the 
I itl 


General Barnard, “ for several d 


, Which was 


ivs 


the only communication between th 


—- , . ° 
Peninsular ( ampargn. { March, 
s had 


Bot- 


and 


wings of the army.” Never was an army 


in a more precarious situation. Fortu 


nately, however, whatever mistakes w 
made I 


um- a 
ulm al 


in owing 


n the two wings of tl 
the enemy 


blunders, I 


arated, 


oth 
mands. attack 
] 


AC 


and 


the ti 
livered. 


His 
ae 


true 
he right 1 I { 


was on t inK Of 
: re 
Had which 


met and repulsed been made 
simultaneously with tl 


our. left wing the attack 
Sumner 


h the assault in front, 
battalion, nay, e 


St ize d an 1 destroy- 
” the only 


remarked, 


would cons« 


then 


uently 


g the 


first, it would prol 


rob- 


such criticisn 
ippened ; their 


y conviction 


1 po 


- . 
right time, m 
piace, with the 


p! 


his victories to their utmost 


‘oper arms, and Pp 
attain 
was sults, has yet to appear. He would, in- 


etwo deed, be an intellectual prodi 
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Such we may suppose to be 
i General Darnard, when 

mistakes which were made 
he Potomac while on the 


He does 
the 


not, indeed, 


1eW mistakes of the 


would have been travel- 


the record in the report 


ns falling under his super- 
such criticism is wis¢ ly left 
mt tine enemy’s engineers, ¢ 
7] ' 


In speaking 
I 


it was 


at Fair 


We 
lisorganization 


eS (6m 
vebel army re- 
that it 
PN 
+ 


could 
Had 


een no re- 


mmon 1. 
} 


ring over 


our 


‘oceasion ” which the morn- 


£ June presented of unit- 
s of 


the army, and thus 
a great victory, was not s iz- 
as General Barnard says 


tt then know all that we now 
the moment when the New 

passable, 8.15, A. M., it 
is not \bable the Commanding Gen- 
Nor did he know, that, 


moment, the 


eral kne WwW it. 


at this very enemy was re- 
treating to Richmond in a “state of dis- 


Besides, the 
troops of the left wing had fought a hard 


organization and dismay.” 


battle the preceding afternoon, and they 


had been up all night, throwing up works 
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of defence, and making dispositions to re- 
sist another assault by the enemy. They 
were not in a condition to assume the of- 


fensive against an enemy who was sup- 


posed to be in force and in position, him- 


self preparing to resume 
the 


they 


the attack of 
previous day, however competent 
may have been to a de- 


The 


re- 


pursue 
moralized foe flying from the field. 
propitious moment was lost, 
turn, —for, during the day, the rising 
flood rendered all the 


the railroad - bridge, impassable. 


not to 


brides Ss. @xX¢ ept 


The nees ssity for more substantial bridg- 


es to connect the two wings of the army 


had now been made manifest, and two 


fine structures, available for all arms 


» were 


completed by the nineteenth. At the 


same time wo idges were made, 
the other bridges repaired, and their ap- 
secure, though the « nemy 
held the approaches of the thr 


proaches made 
e up- 
p bridgx s on the right bank. 
l hese bridge Ss were being mace ; 
y by the right wing of the army, the 
ing was engaged in constructing a 
s line of defence, stretching from the 
White-Oak Swamp to the Chi kahominy, 
consisting of six redoubts connected by 
Bar- 
lines 
(over three miles long) was to hold our 


rifle-pits or barricades. General 


nard s Lys, ‘ The object of thes« 


position of the left wing against the con- 


, until com- 


Chickahominy 


or, if necessary, to 


centrated force of the enemy 
munications 


could be established ; 


the 


across 


maintain our position on this side, while 

Ik of the army was thrown upon 
» other, should occasion require it ; or, 
finally, to hold one part of our line and 
communication by a small force, while 
our principal offensive effort was made 
upon another.” At the same time, sev- 


eral batteries were constructed on th: 
left bank of the river in the neighbor- 
hood of the upper bride s, either to op- 
erate on_ the enemy’s positions in their 
front, or to defend these bridges. 

All these preparations were made with 
the understood purpose of driving the 
enemy from his positions in front of New 


Bridge ; and they appear to have been 
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about completed, for on the night of the ‘“* As it was, the enemy fought with his 


twenty-sixth “ an epaulement for putting whole force, (exc pt en 


our guns in position ” to effect this object our lines to keep up an appearance, ) 


was thrown up. But it " te we fought with twenty - sev 
Lee’s guns had been hea n the after sing the battle and 
neighborhood of Mechanics- 
tacking s a ice of our riz ‘** By this defeat we were driven from 
1d Jackson was withi PI siti ir advance of conquest 


ia distance. rhe batt f twenty- turn te retreat for safety, by a 


seventh of June, i “hinged the force obably not greatly superior to 


mistakes that were made,” 
** At last a moment came 
was imperative. 
the initiative, and 
when and where he was 
Porter been withdraw 


th, our a 


Jame 3, we would h ive had a concentr: 
ed army, and a fair chane: 

result, in the first place ; 

ond, if we ace mplishe l 

have been in the same 

ing of the twe nty-seventh 

that of the twenty-eighth 


} 


e and a compulsory retreat ; 
ified lines (thrown 
object) been held by 

sand men, (as they could 


ht on the ot 


could have foug 
ell ty thousand men inst« 

ven thousand ; or, finally, 
been abandoned, with our ld or uestions, — to fix the posi 
right bank of the Chick 3 ve ive orks, (and thereby 
might have fought and er i the en who occupy them, )—to indi 
my on the left bank, reopened our com- er and poit 


munications, and then returned and tak- sitions. To give him the proper wei; 


en Riehmond. hose with whom he is associated, 
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w the York River and the James 
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as they have, adequate 


npaign on the Peninsula cal 
labor on the part of the en- 


country, notwithstanding ) 


iement, Was a lerra incogd 


d he: f the ¢ 


wd 
Was a 
Our 


were 


bout the 
maps W 

found 
Yorktown. 


sed on 


we reached 
to be prepar 


le by officers of « 


n 


made 
f Yorktown involved great 
, besides « xposure and toil. 


. 
rmy were 


. , 
lity and labor 


onsil 
‘'s were incrt ased. 
and on every oct asion, ev« 
position at Harrison’s Land- 
ility and labor on the 
i Sant. 


ecognized, 
i bestowed upon those w 
to command 


cumstances it 


his time wi 
anot 
ybtained. In 
s are thus 


lave none.” 


er ner il’s 


ro ? 
ional ra to the o 
overlooked. 


ill not be 


corps have demonstrat 
te : ‘ 
r skill as « ngineers, but al 


ymmand 


ty to cc 


the 
1@ sid 


McClellan, Halleck, Rosecrans, 


uillmore, and Barnard, besi 


as 


} 
tne 


offi 
yre all 


wi 


l- Joe 


18 . 
Smith, all o 


yf others 
ranks of the ‘bels we 
Johnston, Beauregard, Gilmer, 
l and | 


sneral too, 


of engin el 


ers 


vindi 


nen 


common 


licers 


The 


troops and even 


] 


i 


Ah 
Whatever may have been the 


| en during our present 
and what ver 
in the future, t 


» credit of org 
em of field-artillery. 
from General 


have two 


one, on 
Army of 
“ Report 


”: the other, a 


é ; 
he Artillery 


tions of ti 


mac 
era at tl 
Yorktown.” 
: . @ 3 . 
ng the remainder oi t 


Of the services 


tillery d 
no record fro 


spicuot 
tle-field, and en until 
Malvern Hill shall 


have pass “il into ob- 


livion. 
+ the first Battle of Bull Run, the 
s of the nation were directec 


defence 


an army for the 


l. Of men and mon 


but 


1 
iry they may 


men and mon 


r be, do not 


n, muskets, rifles 


mul Ss, Wag 
ood, clothing, a ber 


men 
el of 


war, still wil 


Organiza 


ine 


are nect ompi 
speak the 
i 
1° ‘ 1: 
l 1tr’y i not comp! 


{ 


aiso 


hended it as 
1 4 } 
norses, 1ts drums 


its men and 


ide of our country’s cause ré 
] 


its * pomp and ¢ i 
es Few even of our best officers who had 
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honestly studied their proie 
seen an army, or fully realized the amount 


of labor that was necessary, even with 


to organize an 


Hap- 


i 


sounded resourc 


» who 
the ci nce and 
and in Mexi 


inst our Western Indians, 


» of its prac- 


eClellan 


was 


y 
0 cautious, 


1 
jual to great 


infantry. 
his chief of 
Was ass n 


1 the duty of 


irm of the service. We 
when Ma- 


Report, that, 


jor-General McClellan was 


= 
ke inn irom his 
nmand of the ‘Divi 


first Batt 
field- artillery of 
than part 
or thirty pieces of v: 


of no more 


] 


instances, unusual and uns¢ 

bres. Most of these batteries were 

of mixed 

based upon the expect 
+} 


pansion of the ‘ Division of the Potomac’ 


i 


into the ‘Army of the Potomac.’ to con- 


sist of at least one hundred thousand in- 


fantry. | 


culiar character and extent of 


The Peninsular Campaign. 


artil- 


some 
ble cali- 
, 

aiso 
My calculations were 


d immediate ex- 


Con i( ions in Vine the pe- 
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to be employed, the probable field and 
character of Oo} erations, the utmost effi- 
ciency of the arm, and the limits impos- 
ed by the as yet undeve lope d resources 
of » nation, led to the following gen- 


to M \jor- 
ceived 


: pr ypositions, off red by me 
General Me( 


his full approv il.” 


llan, and which re 
sitions in brief were, 
the proportion of ar 
pro] 
io of ¢ least two and 


thousand me 


illery reserve of the 
consist of one hun- 
dred 

6th. ** That the amount of ammunition 
to accompan) field-batteries was not 
to be less than four hundred rounds per 
gun.” 


unnery, 
irm, was 
a none-t ommi si 
batteri« 
te xt-books, an 
. os 
‘ach divi 
1 y 
regular ot 
artillery.’ 
ms should be 
rifling modifi ation 
ions upon which the arti] 
> 
Potomac 
this « rg nization fin 


ndation in the 


tensive expans 


Army of the Potomac, that occurred from 


July 25, 1861, to March, 1862, is unpar- 
alleled in the history of war. Tabulated, 


it stands thus : — 
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tion ready », were giants Wi 
pared with the French and English pig- 


opol. 


mies which were used at Sebastoy 
General B uUry, as we ll as General I 

nard, complains of t! j 

his officers. With t 

force that accompanied the A my 


’ } 0 } . . ° . Png 
y General Barry and the Potomac 1e Peninsula, consisti 


Ordnance Department, 


reate the 


and which im] 


exponents 


> i 


nation which th 


can 01 
tive a 


attention 


General 
hed, the services of 
Army of the Potomac 


» ordnance with w 
ing armed. ll a conspicuous place. 
ere org nized, servic es were rend red to the command- 
s thoroughly examined. In- ers of divisions and corps, giving them 
ide, zeal and efli- an historic name, and in their reports we 
bly 


may expect the artillery to be honorably 
mentioned. G ral Barry says, in con- 


. . : ‘ 
clusion, —“ Special detailed r 


been de and transmitted by me 


ceneral artillery operations at the siege 


of Yorktown,—and by their immediate 


‘ ommands rs, of the servic es ol the 


batteries at the Battles of Williamshi 
unover Court-House, and those severe- 


ested ones compris , 
ns before Richmond. il 
ts Lrespectfully refer the Command- 


se 
il for details of services as cred- 


l x Ce neral 
itable to the artillery of the United States 
as they are honorable to tl i 


cers and brave and patient enlisted m« 
(with but few exceptions, ) str 
ne ob- 


rouch difficulties, overcoming 


rving tl ; acles, and bearing themselves nol 


on the field of battle, stood faithfully 


e- yperations, a 

x range of two and to their guns, pr rforming their various 
ies, were fully demonstrated. dutic ~ with a ste adiness, a ck votion, and 
[hese guns, as also the thirteen-inch sea- a a: the highest commen- 
coast mortars, which were placed in posi- dation.” 
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REVIEWS AND 


Mental ITygiene. By I. Ray, M.D. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields 


Dr. Ray, 


no- 
m, address- 
ersons who 
to insanity, 


sional re- 


among the teri ex- 
knowk and gradua to approxi- 


the spirit of scientific 


laws pirit « 


tion. Mental 


iy as material substar 


investi- 
phenomena are analyzed 


chemist, — 


gned 


exclusive 


icsi 


volumes 


bold 


compile 


riginali 
attempt to work off a li 
lotes, the 


miscellaneous accu- 


mulations of a country-1 ractitioner. Such 
Pe | 


authors—by courtesy so called—are possi- 


bly well-meaning amateurs, but can never 
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be 


expres- 
general- 

writer does not al 

o sink the influences of 
ive been faintly remind- 
bias of Mr. Bob 
lf that 


would be better 


ssional 
persuaded hims« 
general 
We re spe tf 

ot quite so m id as—fo 
no doubt — Dr. 
doctrine, that, 
piritual welfare of 
pardy, is held by many 
to believe that 


is in no k 


loath 
ss peril. 
rson will find it hard 

1k without an uncom 
yusness, that, if not already 


chances of his beco 


against him. For 


fT 


es to health 
derangement. Shall 
and monotonous 
Paralysis and 
ssional 

positive- 

our imag 


s? The 


proverbial. 


one idea 
duce a mor mndition of the 


distort its he 


mind and 
Still there 
’ 


is a last refuge. By fresh air and vigorous 


proportions. 
exercise @ man may surely keep his wits. 
We will labor ly 


never raise 


, and 
s from the clod we 


upon the. soil 
our though 


are turning! Even here the Doctor is too 
quick for us, and cries, “ Checkmate!” 
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and the a 


great and sp 


cial gift at lunacy. 


Of cours 1e preceding paragraph 
We cheert lly ad- 


impossible to quote 


very 
mit that 
from the book any single proposition to 
] a certain sens 
l object. Nevertheless, 
ressl yn derived irom if 
be true. 
wance for the fact that 
1 and beautiful and worthy 
comes from that diver- 
human pursuits which necessitates 
ition of individual energy into 
Neither to balance his 
rfect equilibrium, nor 


to keep 
he f 


juiry a 10ot agree 
Dr. Ray’s estimate 
When we are warn- 
men of striking mental pecu- 

yur author advancing the prop- 

such association is not entire- 

ly harmless to the most hardy intellect, )— 
when we are called upon to ostracize those 
who think that their short lives on earth 
can be most useful to others by exclusive 
devotion to some great prin iple or regen- 
thoughtful reader will 


erating 1d¢ — tne 


questi nstruction. The adjectives 


1 * fanatic have, during 


years, been applied to most 
of various parties and be- 
they have been so applied by masses 
mventionally respectable and not in- 
sincere citizens. But that the persons thus 
stigmatized have, on the whole, advanced 
the in ‘f civilization, freedom, and 
fervently believe. 
very different direction that 
vers have seen the real peril 
iety. De Tocqueville has 
warned our Democracy of that 
over-faith in public opinion which tends to 
become a species of religion of which the 
jority John Stuart Mill 
has emphasized his conviction that the 
boldest 


Majority is the prophet. 


individuality is of the utmost im- 


portance to social well-being, and has urg- 


ed its direct encouragement as peculiarly 


the duty of the present time. Herbert 


Spencer has written most eloquent warn- 


ings on the danger of perverting certain 


generalizations upon society into a law for 
the private citizen. He has declared that 
the wise ] 


man will regard the truth that is in 


him not as adventitious, not as something 
that may be made subordinate to the calcu- 
lations of policy, but as the supreme author- 
bend. 


t useful citi 


ity to which all his actions should 
He has shown us that the mo 
zens play their appointed part in the world 
»mbodied in fact their 
present idealisms : knowing that if they can 


by endeavoring to get 


get done the things aimed at, well; if not, 
Now 
complaint is, that Dr. Ray generalizes upon 


well also, though not so well. our 


the limited class of facts which has come 
under his professional observation. There 

mad 
Dall’s 
lectures. This is not the plac e to discuss 


may be a feeble folk who have gone 


over Mr. Phillips’s speeches or Mrs 
the methods or ends of either of these con- 


spicuous persons. 


But shall we make noth- 
ing of the possible numbers of young men, 
plunging headlong at the prizes of society 
after the manner which Dr. Ray so intel- 
ligently deprecates, who have waked to a 
new standard of success by seeing one with 
talents which could gain their coveted dis- 
tinctions passing them by to pursue, in un- 
compromising honesty of conviction, his 
solitary way? Shall we not consider the 
city-bred girls, confined in circles where 
the vulgar glitter of wealth was mitigated 
only by the feeblest dilettanteism,—spirited 
young women, fa ¢ into a morbid con- 


dition, whos« iableness Dr. Ray has well 
illustrated, — who have yet been strength- 
ened to possess their souls in health and 
steadiness by a voice 
their behalf the 
work and e¢ their 
When we are warned against those who 


regard it 


without pleading in 
right to choose their own 


' 
ymmand own lives? 


come to as a sacred duty to 
benevo- 
even though it lead 
blood and fire,” our ad- 


viser is either basing his counsel upon the 


vindicate the claims of abstract 


lence at all hazards, 


through 


seas ol 


very flattest truism, or else intends to in- 
dorse a popular cry against men who claim 
to have founded their convictions on inves- 
tigation the most thorough and conscien- 
tious. Take the vote of the wealth and 
education of Europe to-day, and Abraham 
Lincoln will be pronounced a fanatic vin- 
dicating the claims of abstract benevolence 
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* through seas of blood and fire.””’ Go back 
into the past, and consult Festus, a 
Roman 


we shall learn that Paul 


one 


highly respectable yovernor, and 


was beside him- 
nay, positively mad, with his much 


We repeat that it is fo 


intage of 


r the in- 


learning 


finite adv y that exception- 


are impelled to precipitate their 
very narrow channels. The 
} 


helpers of civilization 


} into 
most eminent have 
ated by t 

known t 


ourage lay their hi 


1s} 
mead the 


A brain 


ire much 
it Westmin- 


r reviewer will allow. We are told that 


the mingling of common 


blood in marri is more frequent than is 


» 4 f all agen- 
» tod the prevalence 
sanity and idiocy, this is probably the 


A vi 


condition 


st potent. gorous body is of course 


to high 


important 
lth 


mental 
and what is said upon this head is 
We 


much-enduring men and 


tersely written and very sensible. 
told that “ those 
women who encountered the privations of 


are 


the colonial times have been succeeded by 
a race incapable of toil and exposure, whom 


the winds of heaven cannot visit too roughly 
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without leaving behind the seeds of dis- 

Here and elsewhere Dr Ray 
passion for light and emotional 
literature as a pri 
We 
half of 


solution.” 
cites the 
of of our degeneracy 


have certainly nothing to say in be- 


] 


that quality of modern character 


produced by the indolent reading of s« 


nsa- 
tional writing. Still it may be questioned 
ether the enormous supply of 

the demand 


mak 


la- 
of the 
precisely 


ivert his 


that 
professor seeks a 
a romance of Haw- 


reating of “ M 


ntal Hyg 


¥ as to compel ce rpor itions 


halls 


and <« 


onveyances 


» remarks upon diet have a very prac- 


tical tendency y, while declining to 
commit hims ny theory, is very em- 
phatic in his leanings towards what is call- 
pop- 


ular impression that hard-working men re- 


ed vegetarianism. He questions th« 


quire much larger quantities of animal food 


than those whose employments are of a 
sedentary character. Although confessing 
that we lack statistics from which to estab- 


lish the relative working-powers of animal 


! 
> } 


and vegetable substances, Dr. Ray declares 


that the few observations which have met 
his notice are in favor of a diet chiefly vege- 
table. 
fied that no men did more work or showed 
better health than the Scotch farm-laborers, 


whose diet was almost entirely oatmeal. In 


The late Henry Colman was satis- 
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the Calif 


ter endure ha 


rnia mines no class of persons bet- 
dships or accomplish greater 
results tl 


1an the Chinese, who live princi- 


pally on vegetable food. 


It is also noticed, 


as pertinent to the point, that the standard 
; Ith is probably much higher among 
stnamed than among our New- 
Dr. Ray sums up by 

re is no necessity for be- 

the 


ial which physical exercise 


supply required by 

be as effectually furnish- 

by animal substances.” 
stimony from : 

lerwise 

ous reform-docti who 


to move in the first med- 


he value of any approximate 
the vegetarian question can 
There are 


verestimated. thou- 


ilies of very moderate m 
ry nerve to 


and 


mutt 


tter spent in a trip to the 
sit to the sea-side? He 
factor to his countrymen 


matively answer these ques- 


ns, statistics, and ar- 


assent of 


1 
mmanded the 


systems of educa- 
, that 


mind are 


mmon 
poses the lgar fallacy 
discipline of the 
amount of task-work it can 
accomplish. The efficiency of 
urse of training is indicated by 


und 


by such pyrotechny as may 


endurance which it im- 
fore an examining committee. 


labor in the shape of 


unt of chool- 
ses habitually imposed on the young 
the mind far beyond the highest de- 
of health 


itions which our limits compel us 


y endurance. This is shown 


they are worthy to be pondered 
; y conscientious parent and teacher 
in the land. Our national neglect of a right 
home-education brings Dr. Ray to a train 
of remarks which sustains what we were 
led to say in noticing Jean Paul’s “ Leva- 


na” afew months ago. ‘“ How many of 
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this generation,” writes our author, “‘ com- 
plete their childhood, scarcely feeling the 
dominion of any will but their own, and 
obeying no 
of the 


! 
gentie 


higher law than the caprice 


moment! Instead of the firm, but 


sway that quietly represses or mod- 
outbreak of that 


that re- 


erates every temper, 


checks the impatience of desire, 
quires and encourages self- und turns 


duty to pleasure, — 


the perto 


rmance of 
they experi and fitful 


rule that y 


tion, 
the 
The 


nts, rather 


and rather 


than to children, that our 
; } 


yal ener- 


uld now address mselves. For 


school-polish I i1itate the lustre 


t ComMmant 


tion must 


rovel 


ildren will im 
haracters 
family and worldl 
impossible 
the hil itl igh 
tion. 
We 
those har 


will 


motives 


core 

known 
as juvenile books. imi of 
works of Abbott, Ex 

and a very few others may certainly be 


permiitte But e common tice of 


the 


le 
PWwiCK, 


removin every - ( IO! Irom 


the path of the young —« and 
aliment 


our sons—would be a 


t were rievous 


not a 


or an average boy 
the best 


DY Dr. 


of ten years be found in 


authors. For it is well observed 


tay, that, if the lad does not perceive the 


Shakspe 


full significance of ire’s thoughts 
or the deepest harmony of Spenser’s verse, 
if he does not wholly appreciate the keen 
the 


sagacity of Gi 


of Prescott, he 


ybon or quiet charm 


will, nevertheless, catch 


glimpses of the high upper sphere in which 


a poet moves, and fix in his mind lasting 
images of purity and loveliness, or he will 
learn on good authority the facts of history, 
and feel somewhat of its grandeur and dig- 
nity. To the sort of reading which natu- 


rally succeeds the Peter-Parley dilutions 
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of wisdom we can only allude tothank Dr. nobility. Wealth was never more wisely 
. , " ® . 

Ray for speaking so clearly and to the liberal, talents were never held to stricter 
point. accountability, genius has never been more 

sut it becomes necessary to pass over united with pure and high aims, than in 
many pages which we had marked for ap- the Loyal States to-day. The descendants 


proving comment. In conclusion it may of “‘ those much-enduring men and women 
be said that this treatise on Mental Hygiene of colonial times” have not shown them- 
is full of wholesome rebukes and valuable selves altogether “incapable of toil and 


suggestions. Yet the impression of New- exposure.” From offices and counting- 
England, or even of American life, which rooms, from libraries and laboratories, our 
a stranger might receive from it, would be young men have gone forth to service as 
lamentably false. In a special department, arduous as that which tried their fore- 
To a wide- vers. How many of them have borne 

ng philosophy h« ves notalways every hardship and privation of war, every 

claims. There has n heart-sick- cruelty of filthy prisons and carrion-food, 
ening corruption in all prosperous societies, | yet have breasted the slave-masters’ trea” 
— especially in such as have beendebauch- _ son till its bullet struck the pulse of life ! 
ed by complicity with Slavery. It is the Let us remember that the most divergent 
f some men of scie1 and benevo tendencies of character, even such as we 

ence to be ever probing among the defile- cannot.associate with an ideal poise of mind, 


nts of our fallen nature, to breathe the may work to worthiest ends in this ill-bal- 


tainted air of the lazar-house, to consort anced world of humanity. The saying of 
} 


with madness and crime j le- Novalis, that health is interesting only in 
serve our respect and gra le like these a scientific point of view, disease being 
But let them be ches l remembering necessary to individualization, shows one 
that in the great world outsi e ho ‘ side of the shield of which Dr. Ray pre- 


there are still elements of worthiness ar sents the other. 
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